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INTRODUCTION 


schisms”, Any talk of toleration was to them anathema. Milton 


viewed the situation otherwise. In free discussion, in liberty of pro- 
phesying, in the flood of pamphlets which began to flow, he saw the 
preparative for a further Reformation: Both in his earlier tract Of 
Reformation in England and in Areopagitica, his plea for a free press, 
Milton voices the eager,expectation of this new Reformation. This 
expectation was widely entertained. Among the opinions which horri- 
fied Thomas Edwards, the author of Gangrena, a catalogue and dis- 
covery of many Errours of the Sectaries, were these: “There is a salvation 
that shall be revealed in the last times, which was not known to the 
Apostles themselves”, and “that within a while God will raise up 
Apostles, men extraordinarily endowed with visible and infallible gifts 
to preach the Gospel.” While waiting for this further Reformation, 
many held that “Christians may not preach in a way of positive assert- 
ing and declaring things, but all they may do, is confer, reason together, 
and dispute out things.” This was the mood of the seekers, 
to whom George Fox powerfully appealed, and from whom he drew 
many of his first adherents and, if Dr. Lloyd’s contention is right, some 
of the first rudiments of church-government. 

Milton looked hopefully to the many “pens and heads (in the city 
of London) sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, re- 
volving new notions and ideas wherewith to present, as with their 
homage and their fealty, the approaching Reformation.” But it was 
not from that quarter that the most striking partial fulfilment of the 
expectation of further reform was to come. A country-bred youth, 
wrestling with the problem of the hour as it came home to him in his 
own narrow circle, won his way through to a message, which seemed 
to many to be a word from the Lord, the word for which they were 
waiting. In his journal, George Fox does not betray any great interest 
in or clear understanding of the issues between king and parliament, 
but it was no accident that at the beginning of the civil war he felt 
impelled to leave home and seek the answer to a problem which had 
become urgent for him. He formulated it to himself in some such 
terms as these: What is the ground of temptations and what is the 
secret of overcoming temptations? He was oppressed by the dis- 
crepancy between Christian profession and Christian practice; he 
sensed a failure of Christian faith in the very outbreak of civil war, 
and he was conscious of frustration and futility in his own Christian 
living. Amid the confusion and strife of the civil war, he wandered 
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INTRODUCTION 


up and down the midlands, seeking counsel of all and sundry and finding 
none. He got a deeper impression of the intellectual and moral chaos 
which accompanied the war, and of the disillusion which was becoming 
more and more apparent in Puritan ranks. After three or four years 
of varied inquiry and inward wrestling, Fox despaired of finding a 
solution in new notions and ideas, or in any man’s wisdom. He tells 
us that at length he heard ‘‘a voice which said, ‘There is one, even 
Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition’ and when I heard it, my 
heart did leap for joy.” The essential nature of Fox’s experience and 
message is well expressed in Whittier’s familiar verses: 


No fable old, nor mythic lore 
No dream of bards and seers, 
No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years; 
But warm, sweet, tender even yet 
A present help is He, 
And faith hath still its Olivet 
And love its Galilee. 


Christ has come to teach His people Himself and Fox was called 
to direct men to their inward teacher. If they would discipline them- 
selves to listen to His voice, they would be guided in all their perplexi- 
ties, theoretical and practical. 

To-day this may seem to be too simple a presentation of the gospel, 
but its very simplicity was part of its attraction and power in the 
seventeenth century. How it was worked out in detail by George Fox 
and his followers will be clear from Dr. Lloyd’s impressive study, 
which brings out both the true insights of early Friends into the 
practice of Christianity and also some of the limitations of outlook 
incidental to the development of the Society as an organized Church. 

H. G. Woop 
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PREFACE 


HIS book is the outcome of the discovery in 1943 of the MS. 

“Advices and queries” which George Fox sent to the Quakers 
of Warwickshire in 1681. A comparison of that primitive version of 
the Friends’ Book of Discipline with the first official edition, that of 
1738, suggested two questions: (i) By what process did those homely 
advices, circulated among a loose confederation of local meetings, 
harden into a rigid discipline administered by a vigilant national: 
assembly? (ii) Could George Fox, who wrote those simple queries 
about the oversight of disorderly walkers and the encouragement of 
widows in trade indeed be the author of that national system of Quaker 
church government which has stood the strain of two and a half 
centuries? The following studies which cover the social history of 
the Quakers from 1669-1738 were written in an attempt to answer 
those two questions. 

The existing works on the subject have been examined and in 
particular full use has been made of The Beginnings of Quakerism (1912) 
and The Second Period of Quakerism (1921) by Dr. W. C. Braithwaite, 
but the book is based throughout on original sources. Amongst these 
are some which have not been used before for historical purposes, 
namely: the Books of Cases, the records of the Women’s Meetings, the 
accounts of the national stock, and the records of all the Quaker meet- 
ings in Berkshire, Bristol, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire and War- 
wickshire. In addition to these are some which have been seen by 
previous historians but not used exhaustively. 

From these new materials it has been possible to give a fuller account 
of the following: the system of poor relief, the development of the 
marriage procedure, the activity of the Meeting for Sufferings as a 
committee for legal defence, the work of the Women’s Meetings, the 
control of the Quaker press and the management of the public stock. 
The view set out of the evolution of the system of church government, 
in consequence of these new materials, differs from that generally 
accepted. 

It remains for me to acknowledge the generous assistance that I have 
‘received from various quarters in writing this book. My first debt is 
to those who, through the active interest of Dr. T. Edmund Harvey, 
provided a research fellowship which set me free for the work. The 
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PREFACE 
Master and Fellows of Trinity College, Brniidne, have readily per- 


mitted the reproduction of the George Fox letter facing page 36 and | 


of the frontispiece: and illustration facing page 152. The other 
illustrations are reproduced by the courtesy of the trustees of the 
Bevan-Naish Library. 

I should like to acknowledge especially my debt to my friend H. M. 
Adams, Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, and to the Librarian 
and Fb dabei at Friends’ House, London. Dr. H. G. Wood has 
very kindly written an introduction, although he dissents from my 


‘estimates of George Fox and Robert Barclay. Finally, I gladly 


acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. G. N. Clark, Provost of Oriel 
College, Oxford, for it was my good fortune to write these studies 
under his friendly and critical eye. 


A, LI. 


University Park, 
NottTINGHAM. 


4 July 1948. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT 
1650-1680 


“Dearly beloved friends, these things we do not lay upon you as a rule 
or form to walk by, but that all with the measure of light which is pure 
and holy may be guided, and so, in the light walking and abiding, these 
may be fulfilled in the Spirit, not from the letter—for the letter 
killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 


HE evolution of Quaker church government can best be under- 

stood in terms of the communication of advice and help in solving 
practical problems. There is, at first, no system, no concentration on 
censure, no invocation of divine right. Problems of relief of the poor, — 
of prisoners at home and captives abroad, of the maintenance of 
ministers and their families, of the regulation of marriage procedure, 
the collecticn of funds and the organisation of propaganda had to be 
solved. Almost from the first, national leaders and members of local 
and regional groups of ministers issued their recommendations from 
‘ad hoc’ meetings in epistles which still survive. The surest way to 
understanding the very complex situation is to examine the mass of 
letters? which still exist, in the hope of deciding who issued them, to 
whom they were sent ond why. 

No official contemporary records of the first few years of the life 
of the Quaker fellowship have come down to us, but it is possible to 
fit together isolated fragments of information to einiint a fairly coherent 
pattern. Before George Fox came among them, the Westmorland 
Seekers had met in 1652 to administer poor relief and discipline dis- 
orderly walkers, and in the same year William Dewsbury had set up 
a three-weekly general meeting in the East Riding and Richard 
Farnsworth a monthly meeting in the West Riding.? Such leaders, 
sharing a common understanding of the Scriptures and of the mind 
of Christ with their followers, were united with them in a fervent 
fellowship in which the advice given during their visits to particular 
groups was gladly adopted by the rank and file. 

Three epistles of capital importance were issued in 1653. The first 
was written by a local leader for his immediate followers; the second 
conveyed to a group of congregations a simple discipline drawn up at 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


a conference under George Fox’s guidance; the third established the 
unit ott of which by 1680, a completed system was built. 

William Dewsbury issued the first, a general epistle recommending 
that “one or two Friends who are most grown in the power and life, 
in the pure discerning in the Truth”, should be chosen “‘to take care 
and charge over the flock of God.’’* He suggests that meetings for 
worship be held weekly and general meetings for church business 
fortnightly. Disorderly walkers are to be cautioned by the overseers 
and, if necessary, reproved in the general meeting; if still unrepentant, 
they are to be disowned. These overseers are also to see that no 
member of the group falls into want. 

The second epistle was drawn up at a conference at Skipton and 
sent out in George Fox’s name.§ It recommends that a Friend be 
appointed in each meeting to keep a detailed record of all “‘sufferings”’, 
which are to be registered at an ensuing regional general meeting. Dis- 
putes are to be settled with the help of leading local Quakers; otherwise 
the general meeting must adjudicate. Masters, dames and servants must 
abide by their contracts and children are to be trained up in the fear 
of the Lord and kept employed in some lawful calling, “that none 


may live idle and destroyers of the creation, and thereby become - 


burdensome to others.” Each meeting is to provide a burying place 
as ‘‘a testimony against the superstitious idolizing of those places called 
holy ground.” The affairs of Friends in debt are to be examined at 
the general meeting and they are to be helped to re-establish their 
credit. Records of all births, marriages and burials are to be kept by 
the registrar of “sufferings”. Poor Quakers are to be relieved out of 
a fund collected and administered by a treasurer who is to callect 
sufficient money for current needs only, “that Friends may not be 
cumbered with outward things.” Those who write books are to sub- 
mit them to “any as be in the power and wisdom of God, lest they 
should slip any word.” Marriage procedure is laid down in detail.® 
In this year, too, a group of local leaders met to establish a men’s 
monthly meeting for ‘Bishopric’ that is, the County Palatine of Dur- 
ham. Friends were suffering hardship by imprisonment and the burden 
of maintenance fell more heavily on some groups than on others. It 


was suggested, therefore, that representatives from each congregation 


should meet on the first Saturday of each month to discuss the financial 

needs of each meeting and to collect money to defray the heavy 

expenses already incurred. A week’s notice of the collection for the 
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CHURCH GOVERNMENT 


poor was to be given and the money paid to the monthly meeting 
treasurer, with a note of the amount subscribed by each meeting. The 
epistle’ was signed by fourteen men, of whom Anthony Pearson is 
the only one about whom any information survives; it is endorsed 
in George Fox’s hand: ““The Setting-up the men’s meeting in Bishop- 
rick, 1653.” 

Leadership in the Quaker “Societies” was, therefore, shared between 
public ministers who ranged over a wide area and overseers, chosen 
by the local groups, wha met regularly once a month. 

In 1656 a meeting of leaders from meetings throughout the north 
of England was held at Balby, near Doncaster, from which a compre- 
hensive epistle,? drafted by William Dewsbury was sent “unto the 
Brethren in the north”, This able letter sets out in twenty paragraphs 
the responsibilities of membership of the Quaker fellowship and 
establishes a system of church government by local congregations 
under the guidance of overseers. These local leaders were reinforced 
by the travelling ministers who, when prevented from attending 
meetings by imprisonment or by missionary work elsewhere, main- 
tained a steady flow of advice in epistles. . 

In 1656, for example, George Fox issued a long letter? with much 
the same content as that from Balby, but with additional advice about 
faithfulness in attending meetings for worship, a warning against sloth- 
fulness and sleeping in meetings, and an exhortation to ministers not 
to ramble the countryside unprofitably. He reminds them, too, that 
ministry suitable to the World may not be seasonable in silent meetings.! 
As congregational discipline was still too new to be wholly effectual, 
Richard Farnsworth was appointed Fox’s deputy in the north to see 
“that Friends be kept in order, and to search out the matter of dis- 
order and that which causeth it.”44 

By 1660 representative general meetings were being held in many 
parts of England. Organization was most complete in the North, 
where county general meetings were grouped into a single federation 
which met annually from 1656. The business of these yearly meetings 
was transacted by delegates from all the local meetings who spent a . 
great deal of time discussing finance. The national leaders did not 
usually attend, but the meetings were managed by men of wide vision 
and considerable organizing ability. The example of the northern 
Quakers was closely followed and their epistles copied by Friends in 
the south, as, for example, by those of Kent, Sussex, Surrey and Hamp- 
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shire who met at Nethurst Lodge, near Horsham, the home of Bryan 
Wilkinson in May 1659. Their epistle!? was signed by forty-four men 
from the four counties, though Hampshire could muster only four 
signatures, It is clear that the organization of church business had 
reached a higher pitch of efficiency than four years earlier at Balby. 
Each particular meeting is now expected to contribute quarterly to a 


fund for the relief of sufferers in the four counties and two Friends ~ 


are to act as collectors, treasurers and registrars in each meeting to 
check each others’ figures and records. Strict accounts are to be kept 
“that the verity effected in this particular way may be established and 
deceit and unrighteousness detected.” A note of a suitable form of 
words for a marriage certificate is added to the epistle.18 

Church government in London is represented by a remarkable 
letter! written by Edward Burrough to the men’s meeting there, giving 
them an account of the foundation and constitution of their meeting 
ten years earlier. He explained that as the travelling ministers could 
not rightly be expected to deal with problems of meeting-house 
premises, poor relief, sick visiting, or the finding of employment for 
servants who had been dismissed on joining the Quakers, the men 
Friends of the City, “or the ancientest of them in the Truth, not 
excluding any”, were asked to meet once a fortnight at ““The Bull and 
Mouth” in Aldersgate St. for the management of Truth’s affairs. All 
members who were sound in principle and judgment were to feel free 
to attend. They were particularly encouraged “‘not ta spend time with 
needless, unnecessary and fruitless discourses”, but equally were not 
to reach quick decisions by vote, They must “determine, not in the 
way of the World by hot contests, by seeking to out-speak or over- 
reach one another in discourse, not deciding affairs by the greater vote, 
or the number of men, as the World, who have not the wisdom and 
power of God, but in love, coolness, gentleness and dear unity.” ‘The 
practice of this advice of Edward Burrough in substituting “the sense 
of the meeting” for a decision reached by the votes of the majority 
has come to be one of the most characteristic manifestations of the 
underlying Quaker faith. 


He recommended, further, that the discussion of difficult problems. 


be suspended until ietendd that are anciently grown in the Truth” 
could be present. He reminded them that only those marriages which 
"had the full approval of Friends should be recorded and that all delin- 
~ quents should be rebuked. He commended especially the work of the 
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meeting of women Quakers, founded in 1657, for they had been 
especially helpful in looking after the poor, finding work for the un- 
employed and visiting the sick and all in need of relief. 

The centre of gravity of the Quaker fellowship was, however, until 
the Restoration, away in the north, especially in the yearly meetings 
held at Skipton. In the autumn of 1659 the men of Durham monthly 
meeting encouraged Anthony Pearson to bring before the forthcoming 
general meeting of Quakers from the whole of England his plan for 
a nation-wide organization of particular meetings. Twenty years later 
his plan had been adopted and was securely established, but as he 
apostatized at the Restoration his initiative was forgotten. He suggested 
“that for the better ordering of the outward estate of Friends in all 
relations in and to the World and to one another, and for making 
collections for the needs of the church as many particular meetings, or 
some Friends from each of them that are near, meet together once a 
month .... and as many of such monthly meetings, in the Northern parts 
of England, as can conveniently come together in a general meeting, 
twice or thrice a year, be joined and united, that we may not tie our- 
selves up to the World’s limits of counties and places, and we wish the 
like may be settled in all parts, and one General Meeting of England.” 
He set out briefly the responsibilities of particular, monthly and quarter- 
ly meetings and recommended that surplus funds should be distributed 
to equalize the burden of relief and other charges. Furthermore, 
Pearson was not merely an efficient administrator, for he saw clearly 
the underlying spiritual purpose which might be served by good 
church government.1® 

The first phase of Quaker church history is fitly closed by the epistle 
from the “dear Friends and Brethren both of the northern and southern 
parts” from the general meeting at Skipton in April 1660. For the 
first time representatives from north and south met together and drew 
up a letter!” to go to Quakers everywhere. It told of missionaries 
evangelizing Europe from Norway to Italy and Palatine to Turkey, 
while others were in America and the Indies. It was primarily an appeal 
for funds but its quality may be judged by the eloquent description of 
the missionary work based on England, “out of which nation and 
dominion must go the spiritually weaponed and armed men, to fight 
and conquer all nations, and bring them to the nation of God, that the 
Lord may be known to be the living God of nations, and his Son to 
reign, and his people one.” 
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Between 1660 and 1670 the Quaker societies were threatened with 
extinction. Of six outstanding leaders among the First Publishers of 
Truth, James Nayler died in 1660, Edward Burrough in 1662, Francis 
Howgill lay in Appleby gaol until his death in 1669, and William 
Dewsbury, imprisoned at Warwick for twenty years, was prevented 
from taking an active part in pastoral work. George Fox was im- 
prisoned thrice in six years, one sentence lasting three years, and 
although he sent scores of epistles “from my prison (or more like a 
lime-kiln)” in Lancaster,!8 and from Scarborough, the Quaker flock 
suffered grievously without its shepherds. Persecution without was 

‘matched by schism within. John Perrot, a saintly but unbalanced 
missionary who had endeavoured to “‘convert the Pope to Christian- 
ity”, led those who rebelled against corporate discipline by the con- | 
gregation, drawing after him new converts like Isaac Penington and 
Thomas Ellwood.!® Two young men, Robert Barclay and William 
Penn, who joined the Quaker felheonshid at this most critical point in 
its iis were too inexperienced and too little known to give 
effectual help. 

New monthly meetings for church affairs were, nevertheless, 
founded, as in Norwich, to deal with “outward things, concerning the 
poor widows and Bihchese children, the prisoners and sufferings,”*° 
but the disaffection throughout the country was critical, “absolutely 
tending to destroy the work of God, and lay waste tis heritage.” 
The situation, which called forth an «inthe from a group of ministers 
in London in 1666, marked a turning point in Quaker church govern- 
ment. They stated emphatically that where individual judgment con- 
flicted with that of the church, the individual must submit, “for of 
right the elders and members of the church, which keep their habitation 
in the Truth, ought to judge matters and things that differ; their | 
judgment to stand good and valid.”* Richard Farnsworth, Fox’s 
chosen deputy and one of the few leaders now left, died a month after 
drafting this letter.” 

Three months later Fox was released from Scarborough Castle. “I 
was so weak,” he wrote, “with lying about three years in cruel and . 
hard imprisonments, my joints and my body was so benumbed that I 
could hardly get on my horse; neither could I well bend my knees nor 
hardly endure fire nor warm meat, I had so long been kept from it. 
And so after I had visited Friends’ meetings in London, which was 

large and precious, I walked into the ruins of the City that was burnt; 
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which I saw lying according as the word of the Lord came to me con- 
cerning it several years before.’’*4 This served as a reminder of the: 
devastation of the Quaker fellowship which he encountered on his 
release. 

During the next four years Fox travelled ceaselessly throughout the 
length and breadth of England, setting on the firm foundation of regu- 
lar monthly and quarterly meetings, the system of church government 
which is still flourishing after two hundred and eighty years. Neigh- 
bouring groups of congregations or “‘particular’’ meetings were asso- 
ciated in monthly meetings, to which at first delegates only were sent, 
though later the meetings were open to all recognized Quakers.%5 

The monthly meetings within each county sent delegates to a 
meeting held once a quarter. In practice the business of most meetings 
was conducted, as in Bristol, by two dozen leading Friends, half a 
dozen of whom carried most of the responsibility. 

First, five monthly meetings were established in London. Then Fox 
accompanied by other Friends, rode from London to Bristol and back 
again, through East Anglia and the Midlands, over the Peak district 
in frost and snow into Lancashire, thence back to London through 
Wales and Bristol, confirming old meetings and establishing new ones, 
The southern counties between Land’s End and Dover were covered 
in another journey.”” George Fox’s vivid account in his Journal?® is 
supported by the evidence of more than five hundred sets of local 
records of which Thomas Ellwood’s minute books are among the 
best.29 At the inaugural gathering of the quarterly meeting of Bucking- 
hamshire, for example, attended by more than sixty Quakers repre- 
senting eight congregations, it was decided that monthly meetings 
would be held regularly on the first Wednesday at ten o’clock in the 
morning, and quarterly meetings on the last Wednesday in every 
quatter, also at ten o’clock.®° Quakers in the neighbouring county of 
Berkshire decided to send delegates once a month to meetings at four 
convenient centres, and once a quarter to the county meeting which 
met in turn at Reading, Windsor and Oare.** ; 

There was nothing new about this system which went back to the 
Westmorland Seekers fifteen years earlier and which, in fact, fell short - 
in comprehensiveness of Anthony Pearson’s proposal of 1659. ‘The 
new factor was the will power and drive of George Fox, free for seven 
years from imprisonment, and with an interest in written records that 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


An important step towards setting up a representative national 
committee in London was taken in 1668 at a meeting of travelling 
ministers “‘at the Peacock, in the Strand’”.®2 George Fox, who was in 
London for a short break during his campaign in the country, was 
given a letter to read at each county general meeting on his tour, 
recommending that two local Friends should be appointed official 
correspondents to consult with London Quakers on behalf of those 
suffering imprisonment for their testimony for Truth. The country 
correspondents were to send a letter of recommendation along with 
any Friend called to London by a writ or summons and were to indem- 
nify London Friends for any expense, such as bail, incurred on their 
behalf. 

By 1668, therefore, a nation-wide system of local and regional 
meetings, linked by correspondents with London, had been set up. 
In theory, at least, the system was democratic®? and from this time on- 
ward, Fox emphasized the responsibility of every Quaker for the wel- 
fare of the group. “Every man and woman that be heirs of the Gospel, 
they are heirs of this authority and the power of God which was before 
the Devil was ...”*4 ‘“The least member in the Church hath an office, 
and is serviceable and every member hath need one of another.’ 

As monthly meetings were established they were supplied from 
London with a summary of advices which had stood the test of nearly 
twenty years. One such manuscript survives, an unbound set of twelve 
folio pages entitled “A Book of several things relating to the service 
of Truth to be taken notice of at Monthly and Quarterly Meetings’’®®. 
It opens with a definition of “Truth” and proceeds to analyse “‘Circum- 
spection in the Truth”, and the treatment due to “such as are gone 
from Truth”. The final section headed “The Quakers’ Religion” ends 
with this rousing challenge: ‘“Come Papists, Protestants, Presbyters, 
and all the several Religions in the World; stand forth and bring your 
religion to this and compare them; see if they will hold weight and 
proportion.” 

It was not, however, Papists, Protestants or Presbyters who accepted 
the challenges indeed, they had little opportunity, for the advices were 
circulated privately in manuscript and among the faithful. It was an 
anonymous renegade Quaker who first gave public expression to the 
opposition which was gathering against the managing ways of George 
Fox and the coercive power of his monthly meetings, by publishing 
the “Canons and Institutions drawn up and agreed upon by the Quakers 
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CHURCH GOVERNMENT 


from all parts of the Kingdom at their New theatre in Gracechurch Street 
in or about January 1668/9, George Fox being their president.’ This 
was an ingeniously perverted version of Fox’s paper of advices which 
begins: “Friends’ fellowship must be in the Spirit.’’8? 

George Fox’s racy original conveys much more vividly than does 
Thomas Ellwood’s amended version of 1698 the pre-occupations of 
the godly and the delinquent in 1669.°* Every meeting in the country 
is to send two or three representatives to the general or quarterly 
meeting which will appoint visitors to labour with apostates. Delin- 
quents still in membership who “follow pleasure, drunkenness, and 
gaming, and are not faithful in their callings, but run into debt” are to 
be visited. Next come disorderly marriages, followed by instructions 
to widows who remarry to treat their late husband’s children fairly. 
Widows who have to fend for themselves are to be set up in trade “and 
encouraged in their outward business, that there be not any hindrance 
to them in their spiritual growth.” The sixth paragraph opens with 
a tremendous denunciation of “such as marry by the priests of Baal, 
who are the rough hands of Esau, and fists of wickedness and bloody 
hands, who have had their hands in the blood of our brethren, and who 
cause all this banishment, and have spoiled so many of their goods, 
casting into prison and keeping many hundreds at this day.” It is 
characteristic of the patience and persistence of these early Quakers 
that even such delinquents were to be disowned only if they were 
still unrepentant after four visits. 

Next the fallen angels “who wears their hats when Prdentts prays, 
and are gotten into the old rotten principle of the ranters . . . must be 
cut off by the sword of the Spirit of the Lord.”®® The eighth advice is 
constructive; the general meeting is to adjust the unequal burden of 
supporting poor Friends, more fortunate meetings helping the op- 
pressed. Four paragraphs follow dealing with the weaknesses character- 
istic of sinners and of saints. First come “all men that hunt after women, 
from woman to woman; and also all women whose affections run 
sometimes after one man and soon after another, which makes more 
like Sodom than saints.” ‘Those who get money of Friends in by- 
places are to be stopped and judged, “‘as there is a woman, tall in her 
person and freckled in her face, and also one John Harding, who are 
for judgment.” Tale-carriers, back-biters and those of the saints who 
fall into differences are to be eldered, “‘that the house may be cleansed 
of all that is contrary to purity, virtue and light.’ The remaining 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


advices are positive. Children are to be trained in sobriety and holi- 
ness, to be lowly and modest in apparel and carriage, so that they may 
be a blessing rather than a curse to their ageing parents. Quakers 
everywhere are to buy convenient burying-places and fence them well, 
to judge the spiritual “Sodomites, Egyptians and Canaanites”’. 

There must be convenient books for registering births, marriages 
and burials ‘as the holy men of God did of old”, and an account of all 
sufferings sent up to London “that nothing of the memorial of the 
blood and cruel sufferings of your brethren be lost, which shall stand 
as a testimony against the murdering spirit of the World.” The wives 
and families of all poor prisoners are to be cared for and prisoners 
themselves are to be encouraged in their sufferings. 

This epistle marks the opening of a new phase in Quaker church 
government. Quaker monthly meeting clerks copied it into their 
minute books as a fitting prologue to their records, which, begun in 
1669, continue unbroken today. It is in the minute books of all the 
London meetings. and has been found in Dorset, Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire, Lancashire and Westmorland.” The circulation of these 
“canons” was the occasion of the bitter controversy about church 
authority between the defenders of good order and those they des- 
cribed as “the writers of clamorous, jeering pamphlets and other works 
of darkness’, which is discussed in the next chapter. ‘The establishment 
of separate women’s meetings, strenuously advocated and vigorously 
undertaken by Fox, was also widely resented, and stiffened the opposi- 


tion to his “heavenly order”. Where they were founded, they carried 


through work of such great value to the society that it is reserved for 
fuller treatment than can be given here in a brief outline.”! 

The decade after 1670 is marked by the establishment in 1673 of the 
meeting. of ministers as a meeting of record, by the foundation of the 
“meeting for sufferings” which is still the executive committee of the 
Society, and by vi consolidation by 1680 of the yearly meeting in 
London. 

Gerrard Fobetts, wine-cooper at the sign of i Fleur-de-luce in 
Little Thomas Apostle, had from the earliest years welcomed travelling 
Quaker ministers to his home when they were in the City. From 1670 
onwards they met regularly on Sunday mornings before dispersing to 
the London meetings*? and in 1675 they minuted that “all Friends in 
and about the City that have a public testimony for God, or ministry, 
do meet with the Brethren on every first-day and second-day morning 
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when they can; otherwise to send a note to the meetings signifying 
what meetings they intend to be at on first-days.’’"3 

Their responsibilities were much wider than the organization and 
oversight of the spoken ministry. They regularly passed manuscripts 
for the press, and, with equal regularity rejected others; at successive 
meetings a book by Margaret Fox and a paper by George Fox were 
turned down, which provoked Fox to write: “I was not moved to set 
up that meeting to make orders against the reading of my papers.’”44 
The writings ofadversaries and apostates weresought out and answered. 
It was to the Morning Meeting that Friends throughout the country 
looked for guidance as, for example, when the northern Quakers asked 
them to arbitrate in the controversy with the separatists John Wilkin- 
son and John Story.** Its members were also concerned in political 
activity and organized deputations to peers and members of Parliament 
likely to exert.a moderating influence in the country. In 1675 the 
Morning Meetings convened the first assembly of the “meeting for 
sufferings” which, within half a century, was to oust it from its function 
as weekly executive committee of the Society. 

Suffering had been the lot of many Quakers in Commonwealth 
days, not only in England but also for instance in Rome, Jerusalem and 
Boston, and many meetings treasured in their records letters from those 
who died in prison or were martyred.** From 1660 onwards the 
records of sufferings were sent up from the county meetings for suffer- 
ings to London*? where Ellis Hookes, the clerk to the Quakers, analysed 
them. His task was formidable for he had tc set in order a vast collec- 
tion of miscellaneous information sent in on loose sheets of papers, 
often without any indication of authorship or origin. In 1672 he was 
obliged to send out an appeal to Friends “‘to be exact and brief in draw- 
ing up their sufferings in each county, with times, names and causes,’’48 
but before he died in 1681 he had convinced the Quakers of the im- . 
portance of neat and accurate returns, the earliest of the forty-four 
volumes of Quaker “sufferings” remaining as a monument to his 
devotion.” 

By 1675 the plan suggested in 1668 by which each county general 
meeting appointed two correspondents to consult with London Friends 
willing to act for them had produced so much business that a conference 
was called to organize the work. The Quakers from the country who 
met with those of the City that autumn also discussed how far it was 
right to seek a legal remedy for their sufferings and decided that it was 
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tight to lay detailed accounts before the King and Parliament and to 
seek redréss by “such means as consist with the unity of Friends and 
their own peace and satisfaction”. This clause was inserted as an answer 
to the arguments of William Dewsbury and Isaac Penington who 
believed it right to accept sentences of imprisonment passively.5? A 
permanent committee of twelve Friends was set up to meet quarterly 
on the Friday preceding’ each Law term; they were chosen in pairs 
from the six London monthly meetings and were to meet with as many 


of the Morning Meeting of ministers as were free. Each county . 


quarterly. meeting was instructed to appoint a representative who could 
attend these meetings when urgent business required discussion in 
London. The country Quakers undertook to bear their share of the 
heavy expenses to be incurred in printing the records of sufferings, 
which were to be completed by an account of “what eminent judgments 
did fall upon the persecutors.” Friends in need of advice about points 
of law were to write to London for “a resolve both as to sure cases 
wherein they may have relief, and wherein they may not, that they 
may not remain in a groundless or uncertain expectation.’ 

The decisions of this meeting were to have an importance far beyond 
its immediate occasion. From 1675 onwards the Quakers fought 
persecution with the help of able barristers and were insensibly led 
into activity in courts of law which so absorbed the time and energy 
of some of their best spirits that Fox sent a letter of caution in 1689 
to several leading Friends.** In 1685 he had written: “I saw the Law- 
yers black, their black robe as a puddle, and like unto a black pit, 
almost covered over with blackness”;5* in 1683 he himself sent down 
into the country a letter of advice set out to resemble a counsel’s 
~ opinion.®4 It is probable that Thomas Corbett’s successful defence of 
George Fox before Lord Chief Justice Hale when he was released 
from a sentence of praemunire on February 12th, 1675, was an im- 
portant factor in the decision to use the resources of the Law to the 
full to counter the blows of the persecutor. 

In 1676 the organization of the Meeting for Sufferings was greatly 
improved. At the meeting preceding each term each county was to be 
represented by a London correspondent who, with the twelve rep- 
resentatives previously appointed and any ministers who were free to 
attend made a numerous and impressive gathering. They divided 
themselves into four groups, each of which undertook to act for three 
months at a time as the weekly executive committee, They met at 
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eleven o’clock every Friday morning and absentees were expected to 
send a written apology for absence. The responsibility for initiating 
the discussion of problems coming up from the counties lay with the 
London correspondents who were instructed to send expeditious 
answers conveying the considered opinion of the meeting and its legal 
advisers. 

In this way was established in 1676 a weekly national executive 
committee, served by a full-time secretary, Ellis Hookes, and several 
assistants, actively supported by three dozen City men, each of whom 
kept in touch with the affairs of a county quarterly meeting. From its 
first meeting, the committee was advised by one of its number, a very 
capable lawyer, Thomas Rudyard, who consulted eminent counsel in 
cases of difficulty. By their efforts hundreds of Quakers were rescued 
from their persecutors and the unhappiness of hundreds more was made 
bearable by the knowledge that these devoted men were working week 
by week for their relief. The fifteen volumes of minutes which cover 
the first thirty years of the work of the Meeting for Sufferings are a. 
monument to the patience, the persistence and the warm-heartedness - 
of a group of very busy men who gave up many hours a week to 
help unknown men and women throughout England and beyond 
seas. 

The Quaker yearly meeting has been held without a break since 
1668, although full records go back only to 1672. As the development 
of the meeting during the critical years up to 1680 has been described 
by Braithwaite, it will be sufficient to say here that by that date it was 
firmly established as the authoritative body in the Quaker church. Its 
finances were by that date in order and ample funds came in from the 
subordinate meetings to support a vigorous missionary movement, 
and a well-planned propaganda service and to pay the expenses of 
attendance at Court, in Parliament and in Courts of law for the relief 
of Quaker sufferers. Its epistles were distributed by correspondents _ 
at forty-two local centres in the country who were responsible also for 
collecting records of the early missioners and of the sufferings of the 
Quakers by a score of statutes. 

The death of Ellis Hookes, the recording clerk, in the autumn of 
1681, marks the end of a chapter in Quaker church history. He had 
been since 1653 the salaried secretary to the Quakers in London but 
he had been a good deal more than a clerk. He planned the recording 
of the activities of “The First Publishers of ‘Truth’® and edited the 
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great mass of “sufferings” later published by Joseph Besse; he wrote 
vigorously in defence of Truth and edited several Quaker journals. 
He gave himself unsparingly for twenty-eight years, leaving on his 
death at the age of fifty-one, a beautiful letter for London Quakers in 
which he expressed the hope that separatists who were sincere might 
be restored to the fellowship. 

The formative period in the history of the Quaker society continued 
up to the distribution in 1738 of manuscript copies of “‘Christian and 
Brotherly Advices”. Hitherto, a succession of clerks to local meetings 
had with more or less success preserved a miscellaneous collection of 
printed and manuscript epistles, some written by the “‘First Publishers 
of Truth” in the fifties of the preceding century. Many had been mis- 
laid, others were irretrievably lost, and the blank spaces of yet others 
had been used by schoolboys for exercises in penmanship and elemen- 
tary arithmetic or by economical Quaker tradesmen for casting their 
accounts.*® In 1738, however, each meeting for church affairs had at 
its disposal, at a cost of fifty shillings, a copy of “Christian and Brother- 
ly Advices given forth from time to time by the Yearly Meetings in 
London, alphabetically digested under proper heads,’ The table of 
contents began with Appeals, Arbitrations, Books, and passed by way 
of Mourning, Negroes and Oaths, to Tombstones, Trading and 
Yearly Meeting. 

In a folio volume of under four hundred pages there was room for 
only the leading minutes of the yearly meetings since the middle six- 
teen hundred and seventies, and for various reasons the volume was 
not, as was claimed, “‘an abstract of the several minutes and rules which 
have been made ever since we were a people.” 

This issue of the Book of Extracts, as it was called, is the prototype 
of a long series, of which the first printed edition appeared in 1783. 
The modern title Book of Discipline, which dates from 1834, obscures 
the central purpose of the book and is less true to the peculiar genius 
of Quakerism than the original title “Christian and Brotherly Advices”. 


NOTES 


1 Epistle from Balby General Meeting, 1656, from the Register book of Todmorden _ 
Monthly Meeting, at Somerset House. 

* e.g. The Swarthmore MSS., a collection in seven volumes of about fourteen hundred 
original seventeenth-century letters, papers, etc., once preserved at Margaret Fox’s home, 
Swarthmore Hall, now in the Friends Reference Library. 

* Boswell Middleton MS., p. 26. 
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4 Swarthmore MSS., III, 19. 

> Portfolio XXXVI, 19. 

® See Chapter rv. 

7 Swarthmore MSS., II, 17. 

* Register Book 792, Todmorden Monthly Meeting, Somerset House, cf. A. R. Barclay, 
Letters etc. of Early Friends (1841), pp. 277-82. 

® Swarthmore MSS., II, 95. cf. Epistle 131 in 4 Collection of Epistles (1698), p. 102. 

10 Epistles (1698), p. 104. 

“For there is Difference betwixt Friends going into the World, and of coming among 
them that are come to Silent Meetings, and to feed there for that which may be seasonable 
to the World, may not be to them.” 3 

41 Portfolio XXXVI, 140 B; on the back of this very important letter are two dated 
notes of Richard Farnsworth’s acceptance of the commission, one of which reads: “‘. . . 
the word of the Lord came unto me saying ‘I have appointed thee to stay in these northern 
parts to order and rule amongst Friends, and to-see that order is kept.’ ” 

12 Portfolio XXXVI, 3. 

13 See Chapter tv. 

44 MS. Sundry Ancient Epistles, pp. 19-29. cf. A. R. Barclay, Lezters etc. of Early 
Friends (1841), pp. 287-310. 

15 See Chapter 11, p. 23 et seq. ; 

16 There is in the Etting Collection of MSS. belonging to the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, a letter of George Fox to Anthony Pearson, dated 1674, 
which suggests that he hoped to bring him back to the Quaker fellowship; the letter 
begins, “Ah, Dear Anthony, consider the mercies of the Lord, and the days of thy 
youth, the beginning of Truth, the principle of God in thee. .. .” According to D.N.B., 
Pearson died in 1670. 

- 17 Portfolio XVI, 3. See Epistles from the Yearly Meeting of Friends (1858), Vol. I, 
Pp. XXxv. 

18 Register Book 198, Somerset House. 

19 See Chapter 1, p. 21. 

20 Norwich MSS., Vol. I, 17. ix. 1662. 

*1 Letter cxiii in A. R. Barclay, Letters., etc., of Early Friends (1841), p. 319. 

22 Thid., p. 320. 

23 Cambridge Journal, II, p. 103. 

*4 Thid., p. 110. 

25 For membership in the Society of Friends see Chapter 111, p. 43. 

°6 Based on an analysis of all appointments to committees in Bristol Men’s Meeting, 
1667-1704. E 

2? The following note was added to the minutes of the first meeting of Bridport 
Monthly Meeting: “Note that at this meeting was our Dear Friend and Elder Brother in 
the Truth, George Fox, who was then travelling through the nation (being moved of the 
Lord thereunto) in order to the settling of both Monthly and Quarterly Meetings amongst 
Friends in their respective Counties, which work the Lord blest and prospered in his 
hands, whereby the Churches of Christ came to be established in the good order and 
Discipline of the Truth to their mutual comfort and Edification therein.” MS, Minute 
Book of Bridport M.M., Vol. I, at Friends’ Meeting House, Mere, Wilts. 

28 Cambridge Journal, II, pp. 111-14. ; 

29 B.S. Snell, ed.: The Minute Book of the Monthly Meeting for the Upperside of Bucks, 
1669-90 (1937). 

30 Portfolio XXXVI, 31. 

31 Windsor and Maidenhead M.M. minutes, 16, viii. 1668. 

32 MS. Book of Cases, Vol. I, p. 2. ; 

83 The conflict between the advocates of group authority and of individual freedom 
is discussed in Chapter 11. 

*4 Cambridge Journal, II, p. 128. 

39 Epistles (1698), p. 290. : 

36 Loose pages at the beginning of the earliest minute book of Devonshire House 
monthly Meeting. 
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3? The copy which Dr. Norman Penney supposed to be the official Quaker version 
proves, on careful examination, to be the opponent’s version minus its title page and 
introduction. cf. Cambridge Journaé, Vol. II, p. 416. : 

88 See the original MS. in the Bevan-Naish collection; a photostat copy, with a tran- 
script and notes by the author, is in the Friends’ Reference Library. The ‘advices’ are 
printed in Appendix C, p. 177. : 

cf. A Collection of Many Select and Christian Epistles of George Fox (1698), pp. 276-93. 

#9 See Chapter 1, p. 18. 

40 Some clerks, showing, greater independence, cast the advices into the form of 


questions; the Wainfleet register includes such queries as: “Whether such Friends as be: 


poor be in present necessity>”’ (Register Book 8258, Somerset House). The clerk added 
this advice: “Let the Meeting beware of meddling with particulars about trifles.” 

41 See Chapter vitr.. : 

#2 Cambridge Journal, Vol. I, p. 156. 

43 Minutes of the Second-day morning meeting, Vol. I, 17. iii. 1675. 

44 Swarthmore MSS., V, 9. 

46 See Chapter 11, p. 25. : 

46 See Register Book 1270, Richmond Monthly Meeting, for letters from Charles 
Taylor and William Robinson, the latter endorsed: ‘“The 23rd day of the fifth month was 
this given forth, and he suffered the 27th of the same month at Boston in New England, 
1659.” cf. Alexander Parker’s letter printed in Cambridge Journal, Vol. II, 376. 

47 See minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. I, p. 14. 

48 MS. minutes of the Yearly Meeting, Vol. I, p. 8; see the Mansfield Book of Suffer- 
ings, 1675, and the Journal of the Friends Historical Society, Vol. V, pp. 13-16, for an 
example of his instructions. 

39 See the Journal of the Friends Historical Society, Vol. 1, p. 15. cf. Joseph Besse, The 
Sufferings of the People called Quakers (1753). ; 

60 Bristol MSS., Vol. I, 17. 

51 MS. minutes of the Yearly Meeting, Vol. I, p. 26. See Chapter v1 passim. 

52 This would appear to be the purpose of the letter recorded in H. J. Cadbury, Annual 
Catalogue of George Fox’s Papers (1939), p- 197- i 

58 George Fox, The Law of God (1658). 

54 Book of Cases, Vol. I, pp. 141-2. “A Case proposed about a breach made by one 
Party upon an engagement or contract in order to marriage, etc., with two queries 
thereupon answered, 28. iii. 1683”, signed by George Fox. 

55 Edited by Dr. Norman Penney and published in 1907. 

56 For numerous examples see the Bevan-Naish collection of MSS. at Woodbrooke, 
Birmingham. ~ 

57 A second manuscript edition was sent out in 1762. Printed editions, with varying: 
titles, 1783, 1802, 1834, 1861, 1883, etc., see W. C. Braithwaite, The Second Period of 
Quakerism (1921), p. 377» J. S. Rowntree, Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
1650-1900, pp. 12-13. For the purposes of the present work [ have used the manuscript 
copy, written in 1757 by Joseph Ault, in the Bevan-Naish Library at Woodbrooke, 
Birmingham (MS. 1307). 
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CHAPTER TWO 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND 
GROUP AUTHORITY 


“The right co-ordination of the spiritual guidance of the individual 
with the spiritual discernment of the community occasioned the chief 
internal difficulties of early Quakerism.’ 


a ia: sects which flourished during the interregnum may be divided 
into those in which membership involved the acceptance of 
external authority and conformity to propositions and articles, and 
those which rejected all such systems of discipline. The Episcopalian 
held to the Thirty-nine Articles, and the. Presbyterian to the West- 
minster Confession and the Directory”, and even the Independent 
might refer to Robert Browne’s discipline,’ while the Seekers, the 
Familists, the Muggletonians, the Ranters and the Quakers were tied 
by no such bonds. It is true that acceptance of a discipline did not 
always involve to an equal degree the submission of the individual to 
the authority of the group, but, among the Puritans generally, the ideal 
of the holy community did imply conformity to the authority of the 
saints. Thus Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Independent alike looked 
to an external authority, whether priest, presbytery or pastor and 
people. 

The Seekers, from whom in the main the Quakers derive, rejected 
all these competing systems, not in the least because they approved of 
anarchy but because the authoritarian temper was ill-suited to their 
genuine humility. A certain John Jackson wrote of them in 1651:4 
“Expressing their deep sense of the want of what they enjoy not, 
behaving themselves as persons having neither power nor gift to go 
one before another by way of eminency or authority; but as sheep 
unfolded and as soldiers unrallied, waiting for a time of gathering and 
restitution to the knowledge of what as yet they understand not; the 
attainment of this is the end of their seeking, and to this they stir up 
and provoke one another, and herein they desire to be found, hoping 
firmly to the end.” He adds that the Seekers are eager students of the 
Bible, on which they model their private devotional life, their public 
‘ meetings for worship and their simple system of poor relief. It is clear 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


that while the Seekers accepted, as did their contemporaries, the ideal 
of the holy community based on personal faith and personal religious 
experience, they differed from the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, 
and the Independents in that they could discover no form of church 
government which could claim divine origin. Humphry Ellis, a 
sympathetic critic, wrote of them that “they do deny that there is any 
true ministry, churches, sacraments or any to be, till some extraordinary 
person, or persons, be immediately sent of Christ, as apostles, for 
restoring of them.” 

When George Fox came among them in 1652,® he found companies 
of people who were seeking a vivid personal experience of religious 
conviction which should be authenticated by the Scriptures. Their 
acceptance of him as leader at the general meeting of seeking and 
religiously inclined people at Preston Patrick chapel is vividly des- 
cribed in Thomas Camm’s account written sixty years later from his 
recollection of “that blessed and glorious day” when, as a schoolboy 
of twelve, he had heard George Fox preach for the first time.? The 
origin of the exhausting conflict between the champions of individual 
freedom on one hand and of corporate authority on the other can only 
be understood if it is realized that the Quaker fellowship was originally 
fused together by fervent enthusiasm in a common discipleship which — 
seemed at first to need no external authority; ideally its discipline was 
self-discipline. wing 

The first successes and the first failures of the Quakers followed 
alike from their denial of the rigid Calvinist doctrine of election. 
Their preaching of the inner light of Christ “which lighteth every man 
‘coming into the world” brought release to many seekers burdened by 
a sense of inevitable damnation, but its primary appeal to an inner 
assurance of salvation laid it open to abuse by any canting hypocrite 
who could master the Quaker diction.8 There was no lack of such men 
and women among the genuine seekers and honest but muddle-headed 
sentimentalists in the religious societies during the Commonwealth. 
Asa good deal of the strength of the infant Quaker society was sapped 
in throwing off the infection of ranterism and as even a man of Richard 
Baxter’s eminence all his life considered the Quakers a species of Ranter, 
“though turned from horrid profaneness and blasphemy to a life of 
extreme austerity on the other side,” it is important to trace the con- 
fusion to its source. : 

The Ranters were flourishing before the Quakers were heard of and 
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INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND GROUP AUTHORITY 


by 1650 were so serious a menace in England, “even to the dissolution 
of all humane society”, that the existing laws were not thought 
adequate to control them. A special ordinance which described with 
gusto their monstrous opinions and abominable practices was passed, 
and threatened offenders with banishment on a second conviction. 
Ranterism may be described as the logical deduction from the Calvinist 
doctrine of election, and is summed up in a favourite text “What doth 
holiness save, or ungodliness destroy?”!2 Since deliberate pursuit 
either of goodness or of evil was held to make no difference to the 
ultimate verdict, some men and women, released from conventional 
restraints by the confusion of civil war, followed their animal imp ulses, 
assured by itinerant preachers that their actions were sanctioned by _ 
Scripture.1$ Since both Quakers and Ranters “‘set up a teaching. of the 
Spirit within themselves,’’* since both talked of the ending of sin 
(and were equally given to enthusiasms and revelations), it is not 
surprising that many Ranters joined the Quakers under the impression 
that both shared 2 beliefin the freedom of the individual from authority. 

George Fox and his friends soon disabused them. The Quakers 
were sure, for instance, that their “openings” tallied with the Scrip- 
tures!5 whereas those of the Ranters did not. The Quakers did not on 
this account abandon the Ranters in their ignorance but evangelized 
successfully among the rank and’ file, though they failed among the 
leaders who, as George Fox dryly observed, “had been so loose in 
their lives that they began to be weary of it and had thought to have 
gone into Scotland to have lived privately.”4® By 1655, the Quaker 
societies had among their members many former Seekers who disliked 
external authority and exalted individual freedom and many former 
Ranters who had recently been rescued from naked individualism .!” 

It is against this background that we can best understand both how 
James Nayler’s messianic entry into Bristol in 1656 was possible and 
why it stirred George Fox to such bitter condemnation. Nayler had 
gained widespread popularity as the chief Quaker missionary in 
London, both by his great skill in controversy with the “professors” 
and by his attractive manner when discussing theology with ladies in 
high circles.18 He became rather vain and fell under the influen ce of 
several women of unbalanced enthusiasms and was not strong-m inded 
enough to deal as firmly with one of them, Martha Simmonds , as her 
unprofitable ministry required. He set out on a ministerial tour to 
Bristol in July 1656, attended by two men and two women who paid 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


him the extravagant homage which they conceived to be due to a 
prophet.!° At Bristol Martha Simmonds burdened the local Quakers 
with the unhelpful ministry she had inflicted on those in London, but 
the Bristol Friends succeeded in separating the sheep from the goats 
and packed Nayler off to Launceston in the company of two reliable 
men to see George Fox, who was worried by reports of the extravagant 
progress to Bristol. They were arrested at Okehampton, however, 
for travelling without passes and Nayler, after fasting for a month and 
while still separated by imprisonment from his evil genius, seemed to 
realize the danger of exaltation. Unfortunately she visited him in 
Exeter prison and persuaded him that in wishing to censure him, Fox 
was inspired by an unworthy desire to be rid of a dangerous rival, and 
his sense of his own mission was enhanced by the miraculous recovery 
at his hands of Dorcas Erbury who was thought to be dead. 

When Fox visited the prisoners on his release from Launceston, 
Nayler and his friends showed their disapproval of him by keeping 
their hats on when he prayed, a precedent followed for many years by 
those who disliked him. Fox admits that Nayler wished to be recon- 
ciled to him, but says that he was moved of the Lord to slight Nayler.?° 
The quarrel spread, the Quakers in London took sides and the unity 
of the fellowship was threatened very seriously. The fault was certainly 
not all on one side and it is impossible to convict Nayler’s female 
supporters of unique extravagance for, if Hannah Stranger wrote to 
him as “thou fairest of ten thousand, thou only begotten son of God”’,”4 
even Margaret Fell claimed for Fox that he had been given a name 
“better than every name, to which every knee must bow.”** Nayler 
and his companions were released from Exeter prison and reached 
Bristol on their way to London on October 24th, 1656. As they passed 
through Bedminster leading Nayler on horse-back, the half-dozen men 
and women sang ‘“‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth” and by the 
time they reached the High Cross a crowd had gathered. The magis- 
trates promptly imprisoned the little company. At the examination 
next day, Nayler explained that his entry into Bristol was intended as 
a symbol of the coming of Christ as a living reality,* a position he 
- maintained before the committee of the House of Commons which in- 
vestigated the charge of blasphemy a month later. There was little hope 
of escape from the most rigorous penalties short of death, in a House 
of Commons which was predominantly Presbyterian, for very few 
shared the tolerant attitude of Major-General Lambert who described 
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INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND GROUP AUTHORITY 


Nayler, from personal knowledge, as “a man of a very unblamable 
life and conversation, a member of a very sweet society of an Inde- 
pendent Church.”*4 Nayler was found guilty of blasphemy and, 
though the. proposal that he should be executed was defeated, it was 
resolved, quite illegally,* that he should be pilloried, whipped and 
branded and a hole burned through his tongue. During the imprison- 
ment which followed the grim punishment, Nayler came to see and 
repent of the mischief he had wrought, and through the mediation of 
William Dewsbury, he and Fox were finally reconciled. 

It has been necessary to deal at some length with this episode, which 
covered at most one year out of the eight during which Nayler was an 
outstanding minister, because it throws a flood of light on the problem 
of authority which more continuously than any other occupied the 
Quaker society for the next half-century and the solution of which 
determined its character for two hundred years. It may be defined in 
these terms: What are the limits within which an individual member of 
a Christian fellowship may, against the weight of opinion of others, 
follow what he takes to be the leadings of conscience? | 

After the nation-wide scandal of Nayler’s fall which had encouraged 
the ranter element, divided the fellowship into hostile camps and 
brought the cause into disrepute, some limitation of individual aber- 
ration was clearly needed. In view of the restriction of authority to 
the national leaders advocated by Robert Barclay twenty years later, 
it is instructive to notice that the ministers whe issued the epistle from 
Balby?* in November 1656, while Nayler was being examined before 
the House of Commons committee, were careful to disclaim explicitly 
any personal authority for the disciplinary advices which they issued 
“but based their claim to give guidance upon their own possession of 
the Spirit of Truth and upon the witness of the Spirit in the hearts. of 
those they addressed. They took the position of inspired leaders, not 
of spiritual superiors.”?? The same view of church authority was set 
out by the Durham leaders in their letter to the general meeting of the 
North in 1659, in which they express the hope “‘that none exercise any 
authority but such to whom it is freely given in the Lord for the good 
of the body, wherein is the Power, not over, but in, the body.”8 

The unresolved conflict between the champions of individual guid- 
ance and those of corporate authority was placarded next by the 
controversy between Fox and John Perrot®® who, on his return from 
Rome, gathered round him many sympathizers, among them Isaac 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Penington, Thomas Ellwood, Richard Davies and Charles Lloyd. He 
had suffered in the bedlam at Rome, where he had gone to convert the 
Pope,*° but his success in telling his story when he came back so turned 
his head that he decided to show his greater spirituality and his free- 
dom from contemporary ways of worship by keeping on his hat 
during prayer in meetings for worship.*! It would have been wiser to 
allow the poor man his‘idiosyncrasy but Fox, recognizing Nayler’s 
standard of revolt, was scandalized and set about stamping out the 
heresy.* 
During the campaign which followed, Isaac Penington a oe 
an exposition of what has proved to be the solution of the problem of 
freedom and authority. Its message was overlooked, possibly because 
it was written by one ot Perrot’s sympathizers and a fifty-year feud 
followed which seriously weakened the Society at the time and set it on 
a wrong course for two centuries. Penington sets out. his answer in 
his gentle and persuasive manner in a tract written in protest against 
the martyrdom of William Robinson and Marmaduke Stephenson in 
Boston.*? He traces all mischiefs in the Church to a desire to exercise 
authority, the inseparable companion of spiritual pride, and recom- 
mends as a cure the dedication of all spiritual gifts to the service of 
the meanest member of the fellowship. To the authoritarian who asks: 
“Ts everyone to do what he will, to be subject to his own fancies and 


imaginations, to the inventions of his own corrupt heart?” Penington ° 


replies that when, as in a meeting for worship, the Spirit moves in 
anyone to speak, the same Spirit moves in the others to be subject and 
give way; “and so everyone keeping to his own measure in the Spirit, 
here can be no disorder, but true subjection of every spirit; and where 
this is wanting, it cannot be supplied by any outward rule or order 
set up in the Church by common consent.” His ideal for the Church 
may be likened to a modern school class run on the “Dalton” plan, 
“everyone learning their own lesson, performing their own peculiar 
service, and knowing, owning and loving one another in their several 
places ced different performances to their Master, to whom they are 
to give ae oa and not quarrel with one another about their different 
practices.’ 

Where b zaps Je was tender and patient, Fox was confident and 
managing, and the history of the next half-century would have been 
happier if “remembering how prone the fleshly part is to make haste, 
and how dangerous that haste is”, the builder of the Quaker Society 
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INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND GROUP AUTHORITY 


“had not been forward to press his knowledge or practices upon others 


but rather had waited patiently till the Lord fitted them for the receiving 
thereof.” Penington saw that true freedom and real authority could 
come only through individual responsiveness to the spirit of Christ, 
and concluded: “The unity being thus kept, all will come into one 
outwardly also at length, as the Light grows in everyone and as every- 
one grows into the Light; but this must be patiently waited for from 
the hand of God, who hath the right way of effecting it and who alone 
can do it.” 

Penington’s thesis is admirably illustrated by the practice of the 
Quakers in seeking the united “sense of the meeting” in their conduct 
of meetings for the Church affairs, as recommended by Edward 
Burrough.** As the method has been used successfully for nearly three 
centuries and as all other religious bodies rely on voting,** it seems 
worth while to describe briefly the current Quaker procedure. 

In a Quaker business meeting the normal debating procedure of 
motion, amendment and decision by majority vote is not used. After 
a period of waiting, a subject is introduced by a Friend, either as his 
personal “concern’’, or as that of a committee he represents, or else on 
a minute from another meeting. ‘The Clerk, who is both chairman and 
secretary, embodies in the minute he subsequently drafts those points 
in the discussion which have won general support and, if this is ap- 
proved, it is recorded as the decision or “sense” of the meeting. The 
Clerk does not reach his decision by counting heads, but by judging 
the weight of each speaker, a compound of his standing and his argu- 
ments. When opinion is so much divided that the Clerk cannot find 
a formula which will command the assent of the meeting as a body, a 
small representative committee is appointed to draft an agreed minute; 
if this procedure fails, discussion is postponed. 

Acute party spirit ahd the bitterness of defeated minorities are alike 
avoided and decisions once reached are loyally accepted by the whole 
group. When tension is acute, a wise Clerk or.some other Friend will 


_ask for a period of silence in which the meeting is recalled to a sense 


of divine dependence. The method works more slowly than normal 
procedure, and compromise is more frequent, but it is surprisingly 
simple and sure in practice. 

The ideal of agreement through free debate in congregation and in 
Parliament came into special prominence during the seventeenth cen- 


~ tury®?, but, with the exception of the Quakers, decision by majority 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


vote appears to have been the normal precedure. It seems most prob- 
able that the Quaker procedure was first practised among the Seekers 
who, in their genuine humility, “having neither the power nor the gift 
to go one before another by way of eminency or authority”, would 
provide the ideal training ground for the practice of following the 
sense of the meeting. Edward Burrough’s letter to London Quakers 
in 1662** shows that the.procedure was not then firmly established, for 
he recommends that “deciding affairs by the greater vote” should 
have no place in their meetings, but after 1670 when the national 
system of monthly meetings was established, voting seems never to 
have been used.%® It would be interesting to discover whether the 
Quaker method was copied from an earlier sect and whether it was 
imitated and became prevalent elsewhere. 

Penington’s solution to the problem of co-ordinating individual 
spiritual guidance with the spiritual discernment of the fellowship 
mentioned above was not adopted and the history of. the Quaker 
Society is marked from this time onwards by an emphasis on external 
discipline and a corresponding recession of life. The onus lies, in part, 
on the less responsible followers of John Perrot who, misunderstanding 
Penington’s insistence on sensitiveness to the guidance of God, dis- 
couraged all meetings held “without the immediate leadings of the” 
Spirit of the Lord.” Fox, Dewsbury and Farnsworth helped to end 
this mystical anarchy each in his own way. Fox was not tender to 
errant individuals who imperilled the stability of the fellowship, and 
treated Perrot as a lost soul. He records in his Journal that he “turned 
a swearer, and a drunkard and so died’’,*? not realizing, we may hope, 
that his own unsympathetic attitude may have been responsible in 
part for the loss of an imaginative and charming person. Dewsbury 
tried to dissuade Perrot from propagating his ideas, feeling that he 
would “wound more hearts and cause more trouble of spirit amongst 
the tender-hearted people of the Lord than when temptation entered 
dear James Nayler.’’4! Farnsworth wrote on behalf of the Quaker 
ministers assembled in London in 1666 the epistle*? which clearly 
marks a hardening of the temper of the instrument of discipline. He 
attacks those men within the fellowship who disparage dignities and 
despise church government. Perrot and his followers are accused of 
crying down ministry and organized meetings under a specious pre- 
tence of discouraging formalism, and Quakers everywhere are warned 
against allowing such people any place in the Church. For the future, 
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INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND GROUP AUTHORITY 


if any dispute arises over doctrine or practice within a congregation» 
the dissident minority is to be rejected as having erred from Truth: 
Moreover, since weak brethren may be hurt by listening to discussions 
of doubtful points, meetings are to be restricted to those ‘“‘who are of 
the household of faith.” It is perhaps not surprising that Farnsworth’s 
death a month later was taken by some of Perrot’s followers as a 
judgment of Providence upon the champion of formalism. 

The introduction over the next four years of Fox’s system of church 
government by monthly and quarterly meetings for discipline covering 
the while country*? was intended to level up the “conversation” of 
the rank and file to the standard of the leaders, with what success may 
be judged by the following chapters, but it is certain that concentration 
on conformity to the authority of the Church was accompanied by a 
decline in spiritual responsiveness. 

John Story and John Wilkinson led a powerful movement in oppo- 
sition to Fox which finally drew off large numbers of Quakers into 
open separation. Both men were among the First Publishers of Truth*! 
and often travelled together on missionary journeys in the south and 
west of England, where they were greatly beloved. They disliked 
Fox’s magisterial attitude which found expression in such minutes as 
the following, which was circulated from London in 1671: “George 
Fox did order that these things following might be observed by Friends 
at their Quarterly Meetings .’’45 In this particular case the advice is, 
on the whole, sound, though some may have thought it unnecessary 
to regulate conduct down to the prohibition of smoking in coffee- . 
houses, and it was the manner rather than the matter to which exception 
was taken. 

In May 1673 the tension was increased by the epistle sent down to 
the quarterly meetings from a meeting of ministers in London, which 
suggested that ‘‘a general care be not laid upon every member touching 
the good order and government in the Church’s affairs, nor have many 
travailled therein; . .. the Lord hath laid it more upon some, in whom 
he hath opened counsel for that end,—and particularly in our dear 
brother and God’s faithful labourer, George Fox—for the help of 
many; and God hath, in his wisdom, afforded these helps and govern- 
ments in the churches, which are not to be despised.”4° This was a 
direct challenge to the view held by the Seekers from among whom, 
twenty years before, Fox had gathered the Quaker Church in general, 
and John Story and John Wilkinson in particular, A month later 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


William Mucklow, “a certain ingenious Quaker’, published his pamph- 
let The Spirit of the Hat. It is both a plea for unity on the basis 
advocated in 1660 by Isaac Penington and an attack on the weekly 
meeting of ministers in London,'8 whose influence Mucklow compates, 
to its great disadvantage, with the spiritual ministry of the First 
Publishers of the Truth twenty years before. Unity consists for him 
in each one acting according. to his measure and growth in Truth, 
which since God has promised to write his law in each man’s heart, 
will lead into a genuine unity in the Spirit. The compulsion of 
“Foxonian-unity”, induced by the intimidation of the majority by a 
ruling group differs from papal control only in being rather less effect- 
ual. Mucklow dislikes the coercion of individual conscience by what 
the “Foxonions” call “the Power of God in Friends”, and sees no 
reason at all why a Quaker committee in London should have power 
over Friends in another place, “seeing all may be liable to have Christ 
the Light alike in and among them.’’® 

He maintains that the policy of the ministers has resulted in meetings 
for worship being, divided into hearers, who neglect the gift in them- 
selves, and loquacious ministers who monopolize the time to the ex- 

clusion of less forward but more refreshing speakers. The only hope 
the ordinary man has of being heard in a meeting for Church affairs 
lies in competition between the grandees, for the greatest part of the 
meeting signify no more than ciphers®® and young people cannot 
possibly express their minds freely. In appealing for an end of the 
spirit oflordship and exaltedness, Mucklow says with truth that “though 
you have reduced many to a sober life, the way to keep them and bring 
more into the same fold, is by mildness, not setting up a Lordly 
Judicature over the Conscience, for by this all Professions have been 
split before us.’’! 

The forces of order and good government were.represented by a 
lengthy tract®* written by Robert Barclay, an ardent young convert to 
Quakerism. His first-class theological training in Paris and his Calvin- 
ist upbringing, made it impossible for him to appreciate the point of 
view of north-country dalesmen who had sought beyond theology a 

more excellent way than Calvin’s. His relentless logic, starting from 

premises which they could not accept, led him to an emphasis on 

infallibility quite out of harmony with the Seeker temper. Barclay is 

disposed to think of church government in terms of censure and assumes 

that those who dislike authority must have departed from their ancient 
26 
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INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND GROUP AUTHORITY 


zeal. His model is the primitive Christian Church in which “apostles 
and elders came together to discuss matters, and came to a positive 
conclusion, and were bold to say that it pleased not only them but the 
Holy Ghost.” He commends St. Paul’s orders to the early Christians 
as “no other than the Spirit of God in themselves would have led them 
to, if they had been obedient.”®4 For him the Church is divided into 
leaders and led, into those who command in the interests of peace, 
order and unity, and those others who revere, honour and obey such 
as are set over them in the Lord. He is a Apcerinalte who applies the 
legal rules of civil society to the personal relations within a religious 
fellowship. It is true that he and Penington are united in seeking 
“pure unity in the Spirit,’>> but whereas Penington knew that genuine 
unity could only come slowly as the Light grew in individuals and as 
they grew towards the Light, he believed that unanimity should be 
achieved by excluding those who would not accept the unerring, 
infallible and certain judgment of the Spirit expressed by the Church.** 
Believing that infallible revelations of the will of God were given to 
the leaders in gospel times, he expects Quakers to accept submissively 
the directions of those who first gathered them, whom to disobey is 
both offensive and sinful.’ It is true that he does not wish to limit 
the Lord from using others, though this possibility must not be 


. thought to be “‘a sufficient warrant to allow every obscure member to 


stand up and offer to rule, judge and condemn the whole body.’ 

The ultimate choice in religion seems to him to lie between the 
clear revelation of the infallible judgment of the Spirit through the 
Church and the inconclusive battles of misty sceptics, “‘those blind 
men hitting at random.” He is quite sure that the Quakers have found 
a more solid, stable foundation than the “generality of those called 
Churches and, being never separated from Christ, walk in a more 
certain, steady and unerring path.” 

The authoritarian spirit prevailed and for four years after 1674, the 
representative yearly meeting in London was suspended.*® That the 
criticisms levelled by Story, Wilkinson and Mucklow reached their 
mark is clear from this passage in the epistle circulated by the ministers 
in 1675: “It is our sense, admonition and judgment . . . that no such 
slight and contemptible names and expressions be permitted among us, 
as calling men’s and women’s meetings, courts, sessions, synods; that 
they are popish inquisitions, useless and iharclenaarnie that faithful 
Friends’ papers are men’s edicts and canons; or embracing them, 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


bowing down to man; or elders in the services of the Church, popes or 
bishops . . .’’6° 

* Nevertheless, in 1676, the yearly meeting of ministers was careful 
to disclaim any personal authority, stating explicitly that “all the faith- 
ful men and women in every county, city and nation, whose faith 
stands in the power of God, have all right to the power of the meeting, 
for they be the heirs of the Poy er and Authority.”® When the country 
representatives met once more for their yearly meeting in 1678, the 
ministers sent them a special letter declaring that they utterly rejected 
“all power, authority and government in the Church of Christ that is 
not exercised in the holy power and free spirit of the Lord.” 

Quakers in many parts of the country felt, however, that the wound 
was too deep to heal, and the Society lost large numbers in the North 
and at Bristol, Reading and other places in the south where John Story 
and John Wilkinson first published Truth. Fox regarded the opposi- 
tion as a personal affront and wrote a violent epistle® against the 
separatists, warning the Church to have no fellowship with the un- 
fruitful works of darkness.64 From this time onwards the Quakers 
adopted as their slogan the text quoted by Fox in this epistle: “Study 
to be quiet”. 

It is impossible not to ict that the defenders both of individual 
freedom and of group authority had tried to work out together the 
implications of Isaac Penington’s pamphlet of 1660. It is true that 
John Story and John Wilkinson did check the narrow conception of 
corporate authority for which Barclay stood, but in attacking Foxonion 
unity they undermined the spiritual sp of the travelling minis- 
ters on which it depended and condemned the Society for two centuries 
to the rule of mediocre elders. A quarter of a century of violent contro- 
versy within the Society discredited the central teaching of the inner 
light of Christ, and the unscrupulous pamphleteering of Francis Bugg® 
and Charles Leslie, and the campaign of George Keith and the S.P.G, 
to convert the Quakers to Christianity made them over-cautious, from 
fear of incurring a change of unorthodoxy. 
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NOTES 


*W. C. Braithwaite, Spiritual Guidance in the Experience of the Society of Friends (1 909), 


p. Gr. 


cf. William Penn, An Address to Protestants (1679), p. 63. ‘Wilt thou be an Epis- 
copalian? then sign the Thirty-Nine Articles, Renounce the Covenant and Conform to 
the Discipline and Jurisdiction of the Church. Wilt thou be a Presbyterian? Embrace 
and keep the Covenant, subscribe the Westminster Confession and Directory: and so 
on to the end of every Society, that grounds Communion upon Conformity to such 
Propositions and Articles,” 

8A Book which sheweth the Life and Manners of all True Christians (first edition 
Middleburg, 1582). 

“ A Sober Word to a Serious People (1651,) p.3- 

5 Pseudo-christus (1650), p. 61. 

§ Cambridge Journal (1911), Vol. I, p. 42. 

° A Brief Account of the First Publishers of Truth in the County of Westmorland, by 
Thomas Camm; printed in N. Penney, The First Publishers of Truth (1907), p. 244. . 

8 For a glossary of Quaker words and phrases see the appendix to Charles Leslie, The 
Snake in the Grass Further Discovered (1698), pp. 303-26. 

® Richard Baxter, Reliquiae Baxterianae (1696), Vol. I, p. 77. 

10 C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait, Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum (1911), Vol. II, 
p. 409. See Arnold Lloyd, The Principles of the Ranters, in Notes and Queries (1946), 
Vol. 190, No. 7, pp. 139-41. 

1 Tbid., p. 411. 

12 As contemporary accounts of Ranterism are unreliable because written, for the most 
part, by horrified opponents, an objective statement of their tenets has to be reconstructed 
from such a refutation of a Ranter’s “paper” as Margaret Fell’s Testimony of the Touch- 
stone for all Professions and all Forms (1656). 

13 See, for example, Humphry Ellis, Pseudo-christus (1650); this tract is an account of 
the exploits of two Ranters, William Franklin and Mary Gadbury, written as a warning’ 
against accepting uncritically arguments from Scripture. 

14 Thid., p. 56. 

15 See, for example, Cambridge Journal, Vol. I, p. 9. 

16 Thid., Vol. I, p. 184. 

17 See Humphry Ellis, Pseudo-christus, p. 48. i 

18 See W. C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism (1923), pp. 241-78; two more 
recent studies, M. R. Brailsford, 4 Quaker from Cromwell's Army (1927), and Emilia 
Fogelklou-Norlind, James Nayler, the Rebel Saint (1931), both disparage George Fox. 
The best short account is-by Sir Charles Firth, The Last Years of the Protectorate (1909), 
Vol. I, p. 85, though it may be suggested that some expressions he used, such as ‘‘a 
triumphant entry”, should be modified. 

19 2 Kings iv. 27, 37. 

20 Cambridge Journal, Vol. I, p. 244, and Swarthmore MSS. II, fol. 42, where Fox 
wrote: “Thou hast railed upon the living God and thou hast an unpardonable sin 
committed.” 

21 The Grand Imposter Examined (1656), p. 10. 

22 Spence MSS., Vol. III, fol. 38, quoted in full by Braithwaite, op. cit., pp. 249-50. 

23 The Grand Imposter Examined, p. 18. 

24 Quoted from Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism (1923), p- 259. 

25 See C. H. Firth, History of the Last Years of the Protectorate (1909), Vol. I, pp. 
102-4. 

26 See Chapter I, p. 3. 

27 Braithwaite, op. cit., p. 311. ~ 

28 See Epistles from the Yearly Meeting of Friends (1858), Vol. I. pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 

29 See Chapter I, p. 6. 

30 William Penn wrote of him in 1673: “If he had been as faithful as his companion, 
he might with him have been hanged at Rome, to his own comfort, the Truth’s honour 
and the Church’s peace.” 
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eth | would not that the true Israel of God should be ignorant how that the purpose 
of God is to bring to naught all the customary, traditional ways of worship of the sons 
of men... . For which cause I preach a sure testimony against the custom and tradition 


of taking off the hat by men when they go to pray to God.” Quoted by Braithwaite, 


The Second Period of Quakerism (1921), p. 232. 

%? Fox sent a letter of reproof to Joan Hart for keeping on her bonnet when Friends 

prayed, “thus making a law unto herself”: see his “Epistles MS. quarto, bound”, folios 
2, 03. : 

83 Tsaac Penington, True Church Government, in An Examination of the Grounds or 
Causes which are said to induce the Court of Boston in New England to make that Order 
or Law of Banishment upon pain of Death against the Quakers (1660). ° 

This work is not referred to by Braithwaite. When Penington’s works were passed 
for publication by the Morning Meeting in 1680, it was thought necessary to add a 
lengthy apologia ‘Somewhat Relating to Church Government”, in which Penington’s 
earlier position was modified to meet the views of George Fox. 

34 op. cit., p. 84. It must not be supposed that Penington thought that the individual 
could dispense with the help of the group: “God hath given a measure of his good spirit 
to every man, and He would have every man governed thereby; and He hath given more 
of His good Spirit and Holy Power to his Church than to any particular; and he would 
have His Church governed thereby.” Somewhat Relating to Church Government (1681), 


Pp. 34. 

as See Chapter I, p. 4. 

3° Robert Barclay, The Anarchy of the Ranters (1674) in Truth Triumphant (1692), 
Pp. 230-5, uses decision by majority vote to distinguish the Quakers from Catholics and 
“the generality of Protestants”, “whose decision is to pass conclusive because of the 
plurality of votes”, p. 233. The Jews determine all religious issues by majority voting, 
relying’on the authority of Exodus xxiii. 2. . 

87 See A. S. P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty (1938), p. 78. 

38 See Chapter I, p. 4. 

39 The writer has found a case of decision by lot and a single case of voting, both in 

the Bristol records. 

(a) In 1669 the site of the new meeting-house at The Friars, and the choice of the 
builders were decided by lot, but the Clerk recorded that ‘‘it lay upon Thomas 
Lower from the Lord that lots should be cast.” Bristol Men’s Meeting MS. 
Minutes, Vol. I, p. 14. : 

(6) In 1697 Bristol Quakers quite frankly took a vote. On the front of a letter of 
application to marry from two yery unsatisfactory young people, the Clerk 


scribbled the votes, thus: : 
Meee a oe Lae sen 29 
newter ae are 
noes aha”! 


Bristol Letters of Discipline, MS. 139, under 1697. 

40 Cambridge Journal, Vol. II, p. 314. 

4. William Dewsbury, Zhe Faithful Testimony, p. 219. 

42 Epistles from the Yearly Meeting (1858), Vol. I, pp. xxxviii—xli. 

43 See Chapter I, passim. 

44 For John Story see N. Penney, The First Publishers of Truth (1907), p. 256; for 
John Wilkinson, see ibid., p. 267; for the Story-Wilkinson separation see W. C. Braith- 
waite, The Second Period of Quakerism (1919), Chap. X1, pp. 290-323. 

45 Minutes of a meeting at “The Peel”, London, 11, V, 1671, in Sundry Ancient 
Epistles, fol. 38; see also the Register Book of Longford Monthly Meeting, No. 969, 
at Somerset House. 

40 Bpistles from the Yearly Meeting (1858), Vol. I, p. xlviii, and Sundry Ancient Epistles, 
fol. 42. 

we he Spirit of the Hat: or the Government of the Quakers Among themselves, As it 
hath been Exercised of late Years by George Fox, and other Leading-Men in their Monday, 
or Second-day’s Meeting at Devonshire House, brought to light; see Arber’s Term Catalogues 
under June y6th, 1673. 
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INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND GROUP AUTHORITY 


48 See Chapter 1. 

48 William Mucklow, The Spirit of the Hat (1673), p. 15. 

=o Ibid... 32. 

84 He adds that the grandees do not improve their case by calling their opponents 
Ranters, Scotchmen, Welshmen, Tinkers and Tailors! 

« The Anarchy of the Rarkers printed in Truth Triumphant (1691), pp. 187-250. _ 

Ibid., p. 196. 

54 Tbid., p. 197. If Penington’s conception of the School of Christ may be likened to 
aclass following the Dalton plan, Barclay’s recalls the atiaosplivre of a Royal Lancasterian 
school run on the monitorial system. 

55 Thid., p. 216. 

= Ibid., Pp. 224. 

57 Thid., p. 229. 

58 Thid., p. 229. 

0 W.C, Braithwaite, in The Second Period of es so (1922), p. 277, writes: “The 
1673 meeting was representative, but curiously enough, decided that... the repre- 
sentative yearly meeting should be laid down.” : 

6° MS. Minutes of the Yearly Meeting, Vol. I, p. 13. 

61 MS. Christian and Brotherly Advices, p. 105. 

62 MS. Minutes of the Yearly Meeting, Vol. I, p. 66. 

63 T. Ellwood, edit. A Collection of Many Select and Christian Epistles . . . of George 
Fox, p. 494. See also Sundry Ancient Epistles, p. 84. 

4-A tendency to restrict attendance to appointed representatives becomes marked, 
e.g. in Minutes of Oxfordshire Q.M., under 31, x, 1678: ‘that none come to the Quarterly 
Meeting but such as shall be thought fit and approved of by the said Monthly Meetings 
and such as in the pure Truth shall see it their place to come.’ 

* To prove George Fox an illiterate impostor Bugg published in The Finishing Stroke 
(1712) the letter which faces page 36; it is now in the Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
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rE CHAPTER THREE 


QUAKER POOR RELIEF 


“And also all widows, in all your several meetings, let them be taken 
notice of, informed and encouraged in their outward business, that there 
- be not any hindrance to them in their inward growth.’ 


REVIEW of the first ninety years of Quaker poor relief reveals 
in clear outline the development of the Society of Friends from 
the open fellowship of. the Seekers to the closely articulated body of 
the Quakers. In 1650 each particular congregation of Seekers had 
helped its poor from a monthly collection, free from any external 
regulation. By 1740 the Quaker meetings, linked in a nation-wide 
system, were applying to their poorer members a uniform system of 
“rules of settlement”. This implied a closed body consisting of recog- 
nized contributors to a permanent poor fund and their settled pension- 
ers. Inseeking together etfectual ways of removing material hindrances 
to spiritual growth, the Quakers were drawn into still closer contact 
and so came to have a lively appreciation of the numerous causes of 
poverty and a sound estimate of the treatment appropriate to each. 
When the Quaker congregations were first established* the lot of 
the poorest people seems to have been hard and there is some evidence 
that conditions grew worse in the latter part af the century.’ That 
the poor were intended by God to be a permanent feature of English 
life was accepted on the authority of Scripture, though begging was 
regarded as a disgrace in so prosperous a nation.‘ The numerous 
tracts which called for the abolition of begging were, for the most 
part, in effect commentaries on Deuteronomy xv. 4, which was still 
quoted from the Bishops’ Bible: “in anywise there shall be no beggar 
among you.”® The Quakers used this text and Deuteronomy xiv. 29 
in their battles with the priests who, they said, claimed the privilege of 
tithe without its responsibilities.6 A few individual Quakers were 
interested in the problem of poverty in its wider aspects,’ and all paid 
their parish poor rate, but as a body they were chiefly concerned to 
relieve distress among their own members. It may be said that in 
thus limiting their objective and in concentrating their attention on 
cases they were able to investigate personally, they reduced the prob- 
lem of poverty to manageable proportions. 
32 
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QUAKER POOR RELIEF 


By the end of the seventeenth century their social services covered 
necessary expenses from childbirth to burial and were organized to 
deal suitably with the three recognized classes of poor people: those poor 
by the hand of Providence, those who were poor “by sloth and care- 
lessness, or headiness and wilfulness”, and those poor by the oppres- 
sion of persecutors. The relief work of the Quakers is marked by 
attention to practical issues and a dislike of theorizing, and their 
emphasis on positive self-help and constructive relief was ahead, by 
about two centuries, of the national system. 

The earliest form of organization of poor relief among the Quakers 
appears in the “advice” sent to all meetings in the north in the epistle 
of 1656 from Balby.® The overseers are to appeal to the members of 
their congregations on behalf of those who are genuinely poor and 
the money is to be paid out in the meeting and a strict account kept 
“that no private ends may be answered.”}° Although the primary 
responsibility lay with each congregation the incidence of poverty 
was so uneven that the burden was shared among all the meetings 
within the Monthly Meeting. These monthly meetings were organized 
by 1659 “to supply such as are aged and infirm in body; to provide 
employment for such as want work, or cannot follow their former 
callings by reason of the evil therein; and to help such parents for the 
education of their children as have more than they can maintain: that 
there may not be a beggar amongst us, nor any whose soul need be 
oppressed with care for food or raiment.” 

With the establishment of a unified system of particular, monthly 
and quarterly meetings in the years immediately following 1668! the 
organization became standardized. As Fox intended, the supervision 
of relief was generally left to the women’s meetings,! although many 
men’s meetings preferred to make them grants of money while retain- 
ing control of the fund themselves. In London a central fund was 
administered from 1673 onwards by “the Meeting of Twelve’, a 
committee of two representatives of each of the six monthly meetings 
who were responsible for relieving members of over-burdened partic- 
ular meetings. Claims were certified by the monthly meetings who 
passed them on to the Six Weeks’ Meeting. In 1686, for example, they 
minuted that Devonshire House monthly meeting reported that “five 
children of a party deceased fall upon that meeting to be provided for, 
besides other charges more than ordinary lying on that meeting, and 
desiring to have supply out of the Meeting [of Twelve] that keeps the 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


poor’s money for three of the five.”!4 Besides supplying regular 
pensioners with rent and coals, and relieving Quaker prisoners in all 
the City prisons (“and requiting jailers who have showed kindness”), 
the Meeting of Twelve administered for widows of independent means 
an annuity fund which in 1677 amounted to at least twelve hundred - 
pounds.}® 

In the country exceptional burdens were adjusted in the monthly 
meeting, as, for instance, in mid-Warwickshire when four shillings a 
month was regularly raised in 1706 for Elizabeth Clark, widow, by 
levying one shilling and six pence each on Coventry and Warwick 
and one shilling on Harbury.1® 

Each monthly meeting was responsible for visiting the widows and > 
fatherless,!” especially in times of deadness of trade,!8 and by the turn 
of the century the reading of the query: “Do you keep up your col- 
lections for the relief of the Poor?” was a regular part of the business 
of all properly-conducted monthly meetings.1® 

Gifts in kind were generally preferred to grants of money, a factor 
which helps to explain the relatively small proportion of monthly 
meeting income entered in the poor fund accounts.*” The need was 
carefully assessed and the monthly meeting supplied the maintenance, 
rent, repairs, medical relief, clothes or furniture considered necessary.”! 
Relief in money was at least as high as the highest figure granted by 
the parish overseers and usually exceeded it by a good margin.” 

The Quakers’ independence of parish poor relief is illustrated by 
the following extract from a letter written by Quaker prisoners in 
1683 to the Recorder, Deputy-Recorder and Steward for the City of 
Norwich. They explained that as long as they remained in prison the 
parish might become liable for the support of their dependents, where- 
as ‘“‘when we were at liberty, we did not only maintain our own poor, 
but, according to our ability, helped to maintain the poor of the parish 
where we lived, besides hundreds in the City and county that we 
employed, that had a reliance upon us for a living.’’*8 ‘The Six Weeks’ 
Meeting in London declined parish contributions on behalf of poor 
Friends* in a number of cases, but there are some instances of negotia- 
tions between Quaker and parish overseers which suggest that some 
meetings did accept parish relief.%° In a few places parish overseers 
left their responsibility for the non-Quaker poor to the Quakers who, 
after granting temporary help and setting them to some useful work, 
such as besom-making, laid the responsibility on the parish officers. 
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QUAKER POOR RELIEF 


The Quakers sometimes offered security to parish overseers against 
the expense of supporting aged people who, in defiance of the 
Law of Settlement, moved into the districts where their children 
lived.?? 

Those who were poor by the hand of Providence included the sick, 
the lame, the insane, the aged, the widows, the orphans, the poor 
strangers and the victims of fire. The Quakers’ care of the sick is 
illustrated by the case of Enoch Cove of Bristol. When in November 
1679 he had been unable to help himself for nine months because of 
the King’s evil, the Men’s Meeting paid the five pounds of his “score” 
which he could not meet from other sources.2® John Cook, a hopeless 
invalid and cripple claimed the attention of the Friends of mid- 
Warwickshire in 1707. They tried hard to find some work he could 
do and paid to have him coached in arithmetic in the hope that he 
might be able to keep accounts, but he died within a year and they 
paid his funeral expenses.2® London Friends arranged for the super- 
vision of “discomposed persons” from 1673 and hired a house and 
supplied all other necessaries and conveniences for them and the 
Meeting of Twelve acted as trustees of their estates, where they had 
any. 

The Quakers followed 1 Timothy v strictly in dealing with widows 
“without encumbrances”, for while ready to “honaur widows that are 
widows indeed” they were careful to follow the Apostle’s injunction 
not to let “a widow be taken into the number under three score years 
old, having been the wife of one man.’°? Monthly Meetings were 
careful to advise widows against unwise marriages and settlements 
which prejudiced the interests of their children by a former marriage,” » 
and kept a vigilant eye on their businesses lest they should become 
insolvent.*? 

Widows with children were treated according to their particular 
needs.33 In 1694 Widow Cotterill of King’s Norton was at first 
allowed three shillings and sixpence a week for herself and her children, 
but within five months her allowance was reduced to two shillings and 
sixpence, “she being not so necessitous.” When two years later her 
son was old enough to be apprenticed he was bound at Friends’ charge’ 
and his master given five pounds “but must take him with such clothes 
as he hath.” In 1698 the Monthly Meeting sent a deputation to the 
parish overseers to explain that there was no need for them to pay her. 
rent®# 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Bristol Quakers especially were very generous to poor strangers 
whether Quakers or not, bound for Ireland or America. In 1673, a 
deputation rode down to the pilot-station at the Pill, in the Bristol 
Channel, to visit the distressed people on ship-board just leaving for 
Treland and gave them five pounds on parting. In 1696 John Camm of 
Cork was allowed ten shillings towards his passage home, or “twenty 
shillings if he stay.long wind bound”, and in 1697 the Derbyshire 
Quakers who were emigrating to oops ivents were helped “with as 
much as they needed.” 

Those who through the hand of Providence lost everything by fire 
were sure of very liberal help. George Embree of Southampton, a 
generous man who had always entertained travelling ministers, lost 
everything in a disastrous fire. In response to an appeal sent by the 
Yearly Meeting to ten southern Quarterly Meetings, Bristol Quakers 
alone sent nearly a hundred and fifty pounds. The following letter is 
typical of the appeals circulated by Quarterly Meeting Clerks. In 1692 
Thomas Ellwood wrote to Norwich Friends on behalf of John Smith 
of Aylesbury that “a fire that broke forth about midnight in the house 
wherein he dwelt, in little more than an hour’s space had the house 
burnt down to the ground and most of his goods, both in house and 
shop consumed, the suddenness and violence of the fire (increased by 
a very strong wind) and the season wherein it fell (being the dead time 
of night) permitting him to save but little, and that of little value; him- 
self and his wife hardly escaped through the flames and smoke, in which 
three of his family lost their lives; he keeping a sale-shop a driving 
a considerable trade therein, and being furnished with a stock of goods 
answerable to the trade he ba we cannot find upon the nearest compu- 
tation we can make and best information he can give us, that the loss 
he sustained by this devouring fire could be less than one thousand or 
eleven hundred pounds.” The Quaker congregations subscribed to 
the national collections on behalf of victims of fires, though they were 
careful to inspect the fire-brief to see that it was not out of date, and 
sometimes deputed a local Friend to see that the fund was properly 
used.% 

Those who were poor from sist were given notice as early as 1656 
that laziness was not tolerated by the Quakers. Their attitude appears 
unmistakably in the advice in the Balby epistle of that year, “that such 
as are able to work and do not, may be admonished; and if, after ad- 
monition, they refuse to work, then let them not eat.” So close and so 
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QUAKER POOR RELIEF 


persistent was the attention directed by members of the meeting to 
the individual Quaker’s “conversation” that poverty can rarely have 
been due to indolence. 

Bankruptcy appears to have been a frequent cause of distress in the 
later part of the seventeenth century and constant vigilance by the 
Quakers was necessary to prevent some of their members from failing. 
The appointment of two Friends “to go to William Annill and instruct 
him to have a care and not run into debt “is typical of their careful 
supervision.”’’? When a Quaker did fail he was expected to appear 
before the Monthly Meeting with an account of his debts and of any 
teal or personal estate. When, for example, in 1673 John Gigger 
appeared before the Quakers of the Upperside of Buckinghamshire it 
was found that ten pounds would pay his debts and provide him with 
necessaries while he made a new start. William Penn contributed five 
pounds to the fund which was raised in the meeting and handed to 
two trustees. Six months later John Gigger was again in debt but the 
three Friends appointed to enquire reported that until harvest was in. 
it was not possible to estimate how affairs stood. That autumn, how- 
ever, John Gigger was found to have “run again behind hand” and 
needed four pounds to meet his liabilities. Later he became a useful 
member of his meeting and once, when the rest of the men Friends were 
imprisoned in Reading gaol, he attended to the church’s affairs and 
wrote minutes in a phonetic spelling which is now rather difficult to 
follow.*8 

Debtors did not always make good. In 1670 John Verwick, black- 
smith, of Bristol, was allowed a hundred-weight ofiron and ten shillings 
for his immediate needs, by the Men’s Meeting. Six months later they 
allowed him three hundred-weights more, but in eighteen months 
time he was again in distress. The Quakers now felt that his “conversa- 
tion” was so unsatisfactory that he had no valid claim to further 
assistance and finally he was rejected, but with twenty shillings for 
the relief of his family.®® 

Many Quakers were. threatened with poverty because they were 
prevented by imprisonment from following their trades freely. The 
magnitude of the problem as late as 1685 may be judged from the re- 
turns to the Meeting for Sufferings in London which give the total. 
number of prisoners in March of that year as more than fifteen hundred.*° 
Most Quakers were able, however, to earn some money in prison, for 
even Thomas Ellwood,- who was quite unskilled in tailoring, soon 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 
learned to make “night waist-coats of red and yellow flannel for women 
and children.” 

In the country the quarterly meetings were responsible for keeping 
records of the Friends in prison and for collecting funds for their 
relief and in most quarterly meeting minute books there are continuous 
accounts of supplies of money and other necessaries.42 In London a 
committee of men and women of the Six Weeks’ Meeting looked after 
the Quakers in the seven prisons, paid their expenses and hired a 
separate room for those who were ill.48 Meetings free of the burden of 
prison relief gave generously to others in distress. In 1670, for example, 
Bristol Quakers offered ten pounds to the prisoners in Gloucester, 
Newbury Friends took one pound with them when they visited Friends 
in Reading gaol in 167545 and London Friends were constantly lending 
considerable sums to “the national stock’’ until the Yearly Meeting 
could launch an appeal for help. 

The poor whose plight appealed most to the Quakers were those 
Friends taken captive by the Barbary pirates.4° The first appeal for 
funds, issued in 1679, brought in more than eleven hundred pounds 
and at no time did the balance fall below four hundred pounds. The 
response was immediate and generous; Bristol sent twenty pounds, 
Warwickshire nearly ten pounds and a single “division” of Bucking- 
hamshire more than fifty pounds. When the fund was closed in 17094” 
the balance paid into the Yearly Meeting fund included several repay- 
ments from grateful and prosperous sailors.** 

The earliest reference so far found in the Quaker records to the 
redemption of captives is a note of a gift of ten pounds in 1674 to help 
two Friends in Turkey, and the great majority of the entries occur 
between 1679 and 1686. In April 1679 when Levin Bufkin asked the 
Six Weeks’ Meeting for a loan of seventy pounds for his ransom, Mary 
Forster, a leading London Quaker was appointed to write to Ralph 
Bufkin of Kent suggesting that he should provide the money. It soon 
became clear that more than one Quaker was involved, for next month 
Thomas Salthouse, a “First Publisher of Truth” who could not be 
ignored, reported on behalf of Truro monthly meeting that Henry 
Tregeno, master of a great ship bound for Virginia, had been taken 
with his goods and whole company and sold into slavery in Algiers. 
An appeal had already gone out to Friends in Cornwall, Devon and 

Somerset, “for a vast sum of money is demanded for his ransom, which 
his relations is no way able to pay.” A joint committee of the Meeting 
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QUAKER POOR RELIEF 


for Sufferings and the Six Weeks’ Meeting met daily to receive news of 
the fate of the captives and at the Yearly Meeting which met soon after, 
a letter to country Friends was drafted reporting the latest develop- 
ments. It was hoped to ransom two men at two hundred and twenty 
pounds each and negotiations were afoot for the relief of others, but. 
the loss of yet another ship’s company called for all the money Friends - 
could spare towards their deliverance “fram a sort of men more in- 

human, cruel and brutish. than some beasts.’’ 

Bristol Quakers were not so impressed by the appeal as to subscribe 
unconditionally. They asked for full details of each case and a guarantee 
of each man’s “conversation” and complained that these men were 
exposing themselves unnecessarily in trading with France, Portugal, 
Spain and Italy. The London committee replied that they were quite 
satisfied to accept the testimony of the men’s own monthly meetings 
and that all the ships captured so far had been bound either for Virginia 
or the West Indies. 

Levin Bufkin’s case indicates the procedure generally followed. 
William Meade, the Quaker linen-draper of London, treated with a 
merchant, one Nash, who arranged for the slave to be redeemed and 
landed “on the Christian shore” at Marseilles. The cost of redemption 
varied considerably but in 1681 was four hundred and thirteen dollars 
four “ryalls” which at four-and ten pence a dollar worked out at two 
hundred and eight pounds eleven shillings and nine pence.*? Bufkin 
was landed penniless at Toulon and could not proceed until he had 
paid for his passage across the Mediterranean. He needed forty dollars 
for this, for his expenses in Marseilles and for his fare home. When 
he reached London he gave the Meeting for Sufferings an account of 
his fellow captives and especially “of the great sufferings of James 
Brayne, fallen into the hands of a beastly patrone”, to which the Clerk ' 
added that “whilst he was here amongst us, the lad was orderly and 
frequented our Meeting.” George Fox took the matter up with the 
Emperor of Morocco’s ambassador*’ and the new Recording Clerk, 
Richard Richardson chided some niggardly Friends, for their charity, 
he said, fell far short of the primitive Christians, “for had not Bishop 
Acatius® and the Church of Carthage sent Soin hundred pounds for 
the redemption of the captives in Numidia?”’* 

When the captives reached England they were Tre to sign a 
bond promising to repay as much of their redemption money as pos- 
sible so that others might be redeemed. Some paid in kind. Nathaniel 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Stanbury, who settled in “Antigo” sent over two hogsheads of 
sugar, which were sold to a Quaker grocer for thirteen pounds two 
shillings, in part payment, and another sent a ‘“‘case of straw hats” to 
avoid loss through exchange. 

Quaker poor relief was, as far as possible, constructive rather than 
palliative; the aim was to aha the victim of poverty to help himself.56 
For this purpose loans were frequently made, but when Quakers were: 
assisted out of trust funds, members of their meetings underwrote the 
risk. In 1668 when Bryan Wilkinson of Nethurst Lodge near Horsham*? 
was reduced by persecution to borrowing five pounds, the money was 
lent from the Quarterly Meeting stock and gauranteed by eight Hor- 
sham Friends.®* Some meetings established a permanent loan fund and 
distributed the interest as poor relief.°® Money was usually advanced 
for a specific purpose, as, for example, thirty shillings to buy a “‘twister- 
ing mill”, or ten pounds for stock and equipment for a wool-comber, _ 
and the capital and interest at five per cent were repaid by instalments. 
Edward Holder of Bristol promised in 1681 to repay a loan of thirty 
shillings in six instalments of five shillings on each finished piece of 
serge. In 1676 London Friends organized domestic flax-spinning as 
a means of helping poor women to support themselves. A woman 
Friend delivered the flax to the spinners and supervized the weaving 
of the yarn. The finished linen was sold through the “Box Meeting”®, 
after Francis Moone, a Quaker draper had valued it. In 1679 a young 
man named John Bellers was appointed to keep the spinners’ accounts, 
thereby gaining the insight into relief through industry which enabled 
him to formulate his “Proposals for Raising A College of Industry’. 
Since Karl Marx described him in Das Kapitalas “a veritable phenome - 
non in the history of political economy” his proposals have become 
so widely known that it is not necessary to describe them here.” A 
“College of Industry” based on Bellers’s scheme was opened by 
London Quakers at Clerkenwell in 1701. 

In Bristol a “work house”’ was established in 1696 to meet a particu- 
lar need. It was a pioneer venture and a classic example of constructive 
Quaker relief. It was based on the principle of self-help and soon 
became financially sound. In September 1696 Bristol Men’s Meeting 
was informed that seven poor Quaker weavers were unemployed. The 
committee of ten Friends who were appointed to bring to the October 
meeting a scheme for their maintenance, reported that for an outlay 
of two hundred pounds, of which fifty-seven pounds five shillings was 
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QUAKER POOR RELIEF 


for three months’ wages, the men could be profitably employed 
making worsteds.® Richard Bury promised to teach them dyeing and 
two Friends undertook to keep the accounts and to manage the buying 
and selling. The experiment survived some hazards. At first the poor 
weavers showed considerable reluctance in coming forward to work, 
and by the spring of 1697 all the funds were locked up in stuffs, wares 
and tools. Charles Harford lent his fellow-members two hundred 
pounds at five per cent which forty of them guaranteed. At the end 
of the year the managers reported “some difficulty in making stuffs 
for sa/e’’, but were told to act in the interests of the poor and to keep 
the men employed. A year later the managers decided that the work- 
house building was not convenient and the meeting was so satisfied 
with the usefulness of the undertaking that they accepted a building 
site offered at three pounds a year and appointed two Friends “‘to 
draw a model of a workhouse fit to be built thereon and to bring in a 
computation of the charge.” The lease was drawn up in March 1698, 
and the tender for materials and haulage accepted in July. By December 
1699 the new house was finished, all the workmen paid off.and the 
rooms ready for “the willing Friends’ to work in and the poor, both 
aged and children, to live in.“ These latter were chosen by the 
Women’s Meeting. 

The “workhouse” accommodated the factory, an orphanage, an 
almshouse and a school and its fourfold success was due to the services 
of an experienced foreman and his wife and an able schoolmaster, 
supported by an enthusiastic committee. George Chubb, of Barton 
Regis, Gloucestershire, was appointed “master” of the workhouse on 
generous terms. He undertook to train ten apprentices and to “use 
his utmost diligence and endeavours in making and finishing such 
stuffs as the Committee shall order, for the profit, advantage and 
maintenance of the poor.” Alexander Arscott, the schoolmaster, was 
“4 scholar lately convinced of Truth, who, having refused for Truth’s 
sake, divers offers, desired to siiplon himself pasting Friends’ 
children.” 

Poor boys were bound apprentice by the Men’s Meeting and earned 
sufficient money to relieve the Women’s Meeting of the burden of 
maintaining them. The school became known in Bristol as “The 
Friends’ School” and accepted fee-paying pupils as well as providing 
free tuition for poor children. The little community included two 
dozen poor men and women, ten apprentices and an unspecified num- 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


ber of younger boys and girls. The old people earned about two shil- 
lings a week pocket-money picking “oakeum” and were allowed 
tobacco. The Committee supervised Mistress Chubb’s bill of fare, 
which changed every day for a fortnight. 

The following figures, taken from the minutes, indicate the volume 
of business transacted and the success of the venture during its first 
forty years. At Bristol Fair in 1707 nearly three hundred pounds 
worth of finished cloth was sold, in 1714 nearly four hundred pounds 
was paid for “bay yarn” for weaving into “‘cantaloons” and at the 
annual valuation on Lady Day 1737 the total value of the buildings, 
land and utensils, together with some outstanding orders, amounted 
to almost two thousand five hundred pounds. This happy position 
was due in no small measure to the support of Quaker drapers as far 
removed as London and Looe, Southampton and Sunderland. William 
Bingley of London, the largest purchaser, used to buy sixteen “pieces” 
at a time. If the samples waxed into the Workhouse order-book and 
the customers’ descriptions of the materials they preferred are a reliable 
index of Quaker taste in the early eighteenth century, Friends could 
not have been as “plain” as has been supposed, for the coloured 
materials, still as lively as ever, are in fine stripes, of orange, green, 
sky-blue, mauve, yellow, mulberry, scarlet, gold and pink. Customers 
often left the choice of pattern to Alexander Arscott, who acted as 
factor, as, for example, Thomas Dawe of South Molton who asked 
him to send: “two lively plodds [plaids]; pray let them be fresh and a 
good colour (and use me kindly in the price that it may encourage me 
to give you a larger order”). 

Lest it be thought that Quaker relief was confined to members of 
the Society, it may be mentioned that Friends gave generously to the 
collector who came round with royal briefs on behalf of sufferers from 
fire in England and captives in Barbary, and helped persecuted and 
distressed people abroad. Before they became a self-conscious and 
“peculiar people”, the Quakers gave their money to the constables of 
their parishes,®* but they were soon contributing as Quaker congrega- 
tions. They relieved the Protestant refugees after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, helped the German pietists to emigrate to America 
and assisted the “poor Palatines” in 1709. 

Disputes between Quaker congregations over responsibility for the 
‘ maintenance of poor Friends, which had caused some bitterness in the 
past, were ended by the ruling of the Yearly Meeting of 1737 that “all 
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QUAKER POOR RELIEF 


Friends shall be deemed Members of the Quarterly, bontnlpe or Two 
Weeks’ Meeting within the compass of which they inhabited or.dwelt 
the first day of the fourth month 1737.”8? The unfettered fellowship of 
1650 had developed into a closed Society with rules governing the 
removal and settlement of all its members. We may deplore this as 
evidence of the triumph of organization over the free activity of the 
living organism and yet be quite unable to see how else the Quakers 
could have acted. The case of Jane Turner will illustrate the practical - 
problem which Friends had to solve. She had formerly lived at 
Aylesbury, “but had taken to rambling up and down the country in 
her own will”, until she fell out of a cart and broke her arm. A Meeting 
she had not attended for years thus became responsible for charges 
for bone-setting and maintenance, for she was now quite unable to 
work. The Monthly Meeting were sympathetic, and undertook to 
help, if necessary, but decided that Aylesbury Friends must bear the 
main burden.®® London Friends became increasingly exercised by the 
numbers of country Quakers who drifted into the City without means 
and with little prospect of earning a living.®® The problem was dis- 
cussed at the Yearly Meeting of 1693, when a paragraph of the “‘epistle”’ 
was given up to discouraging poor Friends from moving to London, 
where provisions and accommodation were less good, more expensive 
and more difficult to find than in the country. It was agreed that poor 
Friends should be permitted to. come only if they had a certificate 
from their monthly meeting, who would, in any case, be held respon- 
sible for their supply. 

About this time contribution to the Meetings’ collection for the 


~ poor became almost synonymous with membership of the Society’s 


business meetings. Account books were drawn up in which were 
written in a column the names of the men Friends of the Meeting, 
with their monthly contribution in a column to the right, followed by 
twelve columns for the amounts actually given month by month.” 
Claims for relief continued to raise the question of membership as, for 
example, when in 1710 Warwickshire Quarterly Meeting relieved 
William Clever of Little Harborough, but asked him “what Meeting 
he judges himself to belong to.” 

It was Joseph Wyeth, who had provided the “Switch” for Leslie’s 
“Snake in the Grass,’ who in 1710 drafted the first rules defining 
membership of the Society.” Each Meeting is deemed to be composed 
of Friends who subscribe to the “Collections for the Poor” and poor 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Friends become members after three years settlement, if in the mean- 


time they have not been chargeable to the Meeting. Apprentices and 


servants with certificates of removal from their home monthly 
Meetings become members after one year. 

In the next ten years, five “advices” about the treatment of poor 
Friends were issued by the Yearly Meeting. By 1720 it was clear that 
some Meetings were shirking their responsibility and on the recom- 
mendation of London Friends the following new “query” was adopted: 
How are the necessities of our Poor taken care of in their respective 
Monthly Meetings? From 1721, county representatives had to answer 
the question orally before the assembled Yearly Meeting. In 1722-the 
Friend from Cambridge Quarterly Meeting reported that “there are 
some patticular Meetings in the Isle of Ely that do not take so good care 
of their poor as they ought, in that some of them are turned to the 
Parish and more like to be so served.” It should be added that such 
an answer occurs very rarely. 

In 1726 it was necessary for the Yearly Meeting to adjudicate 
between two meetings in a difference about settlement. Staines Monthly’ 
Meeting claimed against Buckinghamshire Quarterly Meeting that one 
Daniel Toakfield had not gained a settlement in their district. He had 
moved from Buckinghamshire, a man of substance, in 1706, and now 
that he was in need twenty years later it was hoped to be rid of him. 
The Yearly Meeting ruled that he had gained a settlement at Staines. 
The dispute called attention once more to the importance of certificates 
of removal and at the Yearly Meeting of 1729 the rules and directions 
were strengthened and sent down to every particular meeting in the 
county. : . 

The fixing of membership in 1737 was, therefore, the outcome of 
more than forty years of discussion of poor relief in the Yearly 
Meeting. Taken by itself it might be regarded as no more than a 
common-sense solution of a practical problem; when seen in relation 
to some other aspects of Quaker life and discipline it will be seen with 
them, to mark the closing of an era. 
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NOTES 


* MS. Epistles and Advices of George Fox to Birmingham Friends, 1681, p. 8. 

2 Chapter 1. 

8S. and B. Webb, English Poor Law History, Pt. 1, The Old Poor Law, pp. 152-3. 

* See S. Hartlib, Parliament's Reformation, 1646; the Large Petition of the Levellers 
(1647), printed in D. M. Wolfe, Leveller Manifestoes of the Puritan revolution (1944), 
p-F2: 

° In the Authorized Version of 1611 the clause was rendered: “‘to the end that there 
be no poor among you.” 

® e.g. R. Farnsworth, The Brazen Serpent Lifted upon High, 1655, p. 32: “there was 
not to be a beggar in Israel, but to be relieved, filled and satisfied out of the tithes.” 

? e.g. Thomas Lawson suggested the establishment of a poor man’s office or employ- 
ment exchange; sce An Appeal to the Parliament concerning the Poor (1660), and W. C. 
Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism (1921), p. 559: 

* It was assumed to be the duty of the fellowship to support its poor from its own 
funds without calling on the parish overseers for help. 

® See Chapter I, p. 3. 

A. R. Barclay, Letters of Early Friends (1841), p. 278. In 1660 the deacons among 
6 oe: undertook similar responsibilities; see Whiting, Studies in English Puritanism 

1931), p. 9I. 

‘1 The epistle from Durham monthly meeting to the yearly meeting, 1659, drafted 
by Anthony Pearson, in Epistles from the Yearly Meeting of Friends (1858), Vol. I, 
Pp. Xxxiii. 

!2 See Chapter 1, p. 8. 

13 See Chapter vit. 

14 MS. Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. II, p. 78. 

16 Thid., Vol. I, p. 59. 

In 1688 the Poor Fund stood at £2,600 in cash, with £700 secured by mortgages, 
bonds and bills, all at 5 per cent. Quaker widows in London and Middlesex quite fre- 
quently made over to the Poor Fund of the Meeting of Twelve a capital sum in return 
for an annuity: see Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. II, p. 75 (1686). 

: 16 Bevan-Naish MSS., 1344, minutes of Middle Monthly Meeting of Warwickshire, 
, Xi. 1706. 

1 e.g, Fulford Heath minutes, 1698, in Warwickshire MSS. 230. 

18 e.9, Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. II, 17. x. 1689. 

1 e,¢. Minutes of Chadwich Monthly Meeting, p. 189 (1707). 

20e.%, in the twenty-one years from 1669-90 the monthly meeting for the Upperside 
of Bucks distributed in cash for poor relief £70 5s. tod. our of a total income of 
£384 138. 4d.; see Chapter xu, The Quaker Public Stocks. 

*l Relief in kind: 

repairs. Upperside of Bucks iii. 1680. “£1 to Jacob Treacher for repairing Mary 
Weston’s house.” 

materials, Oxford M.M. iii. 1679. “2 yds cloth, buttons and thread. 1 bushel 
maslin, 1 bushel barley.” 

medicine, Bristol Men’s Meeting x. 1686. Allowed 20s. for small bottles and phials 
for distributing “‘a considerable parcel of Spiritus Mundus, sedatives and other 
medicines.” 

furniture. Norwich Monthly Meeting viii. 1693. “‘left in the hands of Hannah 
Malkinson to be forthcoming to Friends when required: a bedstead, curtains and 
valence, a feather bed, a bolster, two pillows, a coverlet, a pair of blankets, a fire 
cradle, a shovel, a purr, a pair of tongs, a saucepan.” 

food. Newbury and Oare xi. 1696. “Thomas Hire to have 12 pennyworth of 
cheese a week till some other way is found out for his relief.” 

clothes. Windsor Maidenhead i. 1702. for “Richard Nash to Releive him in a grate 
acaition Consarning Aparell, 7 s.” . 

+ 22 of. S. and B. Webb, English Poor Law History (1927), Vol. 1, pp. 159-60. 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


8 Norwich Prison Book, p. 117. 

** e.g. Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. I, p. 120 (1679). 

= e.g, Minutes of Bristol Men’s Meeting, Vol. II, p. 193 (1700). 

a e.g. Minutes of Newbury and Oare Monthly Meeting, Vol. I, m1. (1681). 

°7 Tbid. (1709.) 

*8 Minutes of Bristol Men’s Meeting. 

** Minutes of mid-Warwickshire Monthly Meeting, vii. 1707. 

8° Sundry Ancient Epistles, p. 84. ‘ 

31 See Chapter Iv, p. 60. 

32 e.g. Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. II, x1. 1687. 

*° Orphans are dealt with in greater detail in Chapter x11. “The Society and Youth.” 

ae as of Warwickshire North Monthly Meeting [MS. 13], ii mo. 1694-xi mo. 

1698. 

*° e.g. Bristol Men’s Meeting minutes, xii. 1677, when five pounds was given towards 
the loss of twenty-three thousand pounds at Wem, Salop. 

$6 See Chapter v. 

8? Minutes of Newbury and Oare Monthly Meeting, Vol. I, iv mo. 1675. 

58 See B. S, Snell, edit. Quaker Minute Book for the Upperside of Bucks, 1669-90 (1937) 
1672-4 passim. : 

8° Minutes of Bristol Men’s Meeting, xii, 1670—xii, 1672. 

40 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, Vol. III, p. 325. 


41 See W. C. Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism (1921), pp. 568-9, for 


prison industries; and E. H. W. Meyerstein, Adventures by Sea of Edward Coxere (1945), 
pp- 104-5, for an example of shoemaking. 

# e.g. Oxford Quarterly Meeting minutes, vii, 1671 et seq. ; 

43 Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. I, p. 70; a typical entry runs: “‘A bill of 
charges expended for the Fleet by J.W., being £20. 19s. 2d... . on account of suffering 
Friends prisoners there’’, viii. 1684. 

44 Bristol Men’s Meeting, 1. v.. 1670. 

4° Newbury and Oare M.M., Vol. I, 1675. 

46 cf. G, N. Clark, The Barbary Corsairs in the Seventeenth Century—in The Cambridge 
Historical Journal, Vol. VIUl, No. 1 (1944), pp. 22-35, and E. H. W. Meyerstein, 
Adventures by Sea of Edward Coxere (1945), passim. 

47 Minutes of the Yearly Meeting, Vol. IV, p. 46. 

48 A King’s brief for a general national collection was circulated in March, 1680, and 
Quakers were told by the Meeting for Sufferings that a gift to their monthly meeting 
collection did not excuse them from giving to the national fund; see minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, Vol. I, p. 180. 

4° Bristol Men’s Meeting, Vol. I, p. 51. 

50 MS. Book of Cases, Vol. I, p. 61. 

51 There were complicating factors in some cases; e.g. “Bartholomew Cole w ‘born 
a Turk and if it be known that he is turned Christian from being a Mahometan, by the 
custom of the country he is not to be ransomed, but burnt.” ‘Ten Friends immediately 
subscribed the whole of his ransom during the committee. See minutes of Meeting for 
Sufferings,.3, v. 1679. 

52 In 1686 the Dutch were paying thirty muskets, and one Moor or seven pounds a 
head, a course not open to anti-slavery pacifists; minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
Vol. V, p. 163. 

53 See H. J. Cadbury, ed.: Annual Catalogue of George Fox’s Papers (1939), p- 171. 

64 Acatius, bishop of Amida, c. A.D.420, is chiefly famous for having induced his clergy 
to sell the gold and silver vessels belonging to the church in order to feed and ransom 
several thousands of Persian captives who had been taken by the Romans. See Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, c. xxxii, Vol. II (1901), p. 391. cf. A Dictionary of Christian Biography 
(1877), s.v. Acacius. 

68 The Quaker captives established their own “meeting for worship” in Algiers and 
by 1684 were allowed to meet peaceably, the Moors and ‘Turks looking on in astonish- 


ment. Minutes of Meeting for Sufferings, Vol. IV, p. 34. cf. Fox’s epistle to them in. 


A Collection of Many Select and Christian Epistles of George Fox (1698), pp. 502-4. 
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QUAKER POOR RELIEF 


*8In May 1679 Martha Rackstraw of Newbury complained that Friends were not 
looking after her. A deputation was appointed “to go to Rackstraw’s house and give 
them some small matter as they shall see meet and withal to reprove that unfaithful mind 
that would rely upon the help of others rather than by honest industry to live of them- 
selves.” Newbury and Oare M.M. minutes, iii. 1679. 

57 See Chapter I, p. 4. 

°8 See Journal of the Friends Historical Society, Vol. IV, p. 163. 

e.g. Wigginshill Meeting, Warwickshire; see minutes, 7. I. 1699. In this case a 
certain Edward Walden received the interest year after year. 

60 'Twistering = spinning. 

®1 See Chapter viii. 

®2 See A, R. Fry, John Bellers, Quaker, Economist and Social Reformer (1935) where 
the proposals are reprinted; and W. C. Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism 
(1921), pp. 571-84. 

8 "The estimate was as follows: 
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Six looms ba ne (ia ao 
A twisting mill .. aS 6) One 
Two vats for dyeing ae ESOT (CO 
Tubs and pails .. Phe lato Bas: 
A warping bar .. £ O15 oO 
4 packs of worsted yarn .. 100 0 Oo 
A stock for wages 5 sid {eh ale 
For dyeing stuff. . =: Saxorio 


£200 0 Oo 


64 There is no evidence that Bristol Friends were impeded by the apparent illegality 
of their action. London Quakers thought it necessary to promote an Act of Parliament 
but were unsuccessful. In June 1701 they decided to go forward on. the strength of 
counsel’s opinion. See Books of Cases, II, pp. 74-7. 

The building in Bristol is still standing and has recently been converted into flats 
for the families of working men (May 1946). 

65 See minutes of Bristol Men’s Meeting, Vol. II, Bristol MSS. 201, and ‘Papers illus- 
trating the Management of the Workhouse”, Bristol MSS. 133. 

66 See George Fox’s letter endorsed ““Consarning the collection beyond the seay” 
1656, Swarthmore MSS. II, 93. 

8? MS. Christian and Brotherly Advices (1738), p. 197. 

68 B.S. Snell, edit.: Quaker Minute Book for the Upperside of Bucks (1937), Pp. 177: 

69 Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, 13. x. 1692. 

70 e.¢, Warwickshire North Monthly Meeting, 13. x. 1693. 

71 Warwickshire Quarterly Meeting, Vol. I, vii mo. 1710. 

72 Minutes of the Yearly Meeting, Vol. II, pp. 142-4. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
MARRIAGE 


“I desire that thou would search all the libraries concerning marriages 
and what they do say of them, and the Fathers, and how they did before 
the monkish sort came in in the Britons’ time, and when marrying 
with the priest came in; so search histories and laws and see what thou 
canst bring out both good and bad, and what maketh a marriage and 
_do what thou canst in this thing, for it hath been upon me some time 

to write thee of this thing... .”) 
George Fox to Richard Richardson, 1679. 


LTHOUGH at the height of the Quaker missionary campaign 

George Fox wrote contemptuously of the Book of Common 
Prayer,” for the first twenty years of his life, as the obedient? son of 
righteous Christopher Fox, church warden of Fenny Drayton’, he 
was familiar with the liturgy of the Church of England. In the Prayer 
Book he could read of three reasons for marriage; the procreation of 
children, the remedying of sin, and the mutual help of the partners.® 

When he was twenty, marriage according to the Anglican usage 
was superseded by that laid down in the Presbyterian Directory of 
1644.6 Marriage was no longer to be regarded as a sacrament, nor 
peculiar to the Church of God, although solemnization by a lawful 
minister of the Word was judged to be expedient. A marriage service, 
however, which opened with an assertion that God had been provoked 
to embitter all our comforts provided little inspiration or encourage- 
ment to young people and many preferred the Prayer Book marriage 
which was still valid, though the minister performing it was liable to 
a fine of five pounds. Fox tells us that he declined invitations to 
marriages at this time, but used to visit the couple next day, and if 
they were poor, give them some money.’ 

Milton, the representative of the triumphant Independents, comes 
nearest to Fox in the positive content of his definition of the noblest 
end of marriage as “in God’s intention, a mere and happy conversa- 
tion.”8 His report that “Moses tells us that Love was the son of 
Loneliness, begot in Paradise by that sociable and helpful attitude 
which God implanted between man and woman toward each other’”® 
might not have commanded the Quaker’s unqualified assent, but Fox 
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MARRIAGE 


would have agreed that “out of question, the cheerful help that may 
be in marriage towards sanctity of life is the purest and so the noblest 
end of that contract.” 

Fox’s teaching about marriage cannot be understood apart from - 
his religious experience. “Now was I come up in spirit through the 
Flaming Sword into the Paradise of God. All things were new and 
all the creation gave another smell unto me, beyond what words can 
utter, I knew nothing but pureness and innocency and righteousness, 
being renewed up into the image of God in Christ Jesus, so that I say 
I was come up to the state of Adam, which he was in before the fall. 
... Great things did the Lord lead me into, and wonderful depths were 
opened unto me, beyond what can by words be declared, but, as people 
come into subjection to the Spirit of God, and grow up in the image 
and power of the Almighty, they may receive the word of wisdom that 
opens up all things, and come to know the hidden unity in the Eternal 
being.” As to the ecstatic young man of twenty-four the central 
fact of life was a vivid sense of freedom from sin, his main criticism of 
the “high professors” of these years was that they pleaded that sin was 
inevitable.!2 For those who, like himself, came into subjection to the 
Spirit of God there was no longer any need to think of marriage as a 
refuge from sin. 

In 1653 the Barebones Parliament passed an act making compulsory 
a civil marriage ceremony before a justice of the peace, and, in the same 
year, recommendations about marriage procedure for. the Quakers 
were circulated by George Fox.!3 The couple should first consult 
privately some older Friends; their proposal of marriage might then 
be announced towards the end of the meeting for worship which they 
usually attended, so that it might be further scrutinized and any former 
engagements brought to light. Objections were to be considered at 
the next general meeting for church affairs and there’settled. When the 
couple had been liberated both by older Friends and by members_of 
their own meeting, an announcement of the forthcoming marriage 
might be made at the end of the public meeting for worship, or “in 
the mid-time of the market”, but the couple need follow neither course 
unless they were moved to do so. 

After a suitable interval, the parties attended a meeting for worship 
with at least twelve older Friends, where a testimony was given on 
their behalf and they themselves spoke as they were moved . All those 
present, excluding the bride and bridegroom, signed a dated certificate 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


as Witnesses and the marriage was reported to the magistrate by the 
couple if they felt it right to do so. Fox laid down that nothing was to 
be done for money, and, in an additional note, declared that the bill of 
divorcement, a concession to weakness among Jews, Gentiles and apos- 
tate Christians, was no longer relevant to the condition of those who 
came together “as it was in the beginning’. 

The marriage might be published in the market-place, not in the 
least as a concession to public sentiment but because it was desirable 
to “judge” the World’s marriages. The advice about procedure was 
throughout qualified by the clause “as they are moved” and the 
responsibility at each step was squarely placed on the couple wishing 
to marry. The civil registration required by the act of 1653 was to be 
ignored, unless the couple felt it right to report their marriage to a 
justice. 

In 1656, when the Marriage Act was confirmed, a sweeping altera- 
tion was made by the unobtrusive omission of the clause invalidating 
all marriages not conforming to statute.14 Margaret, Fell’s epistle,1® 
issued in this year, differed in some important respects from George 
Fox’s advice of three years earlier. She stressed the need for searching 
self-examination before either took the first step and when the couple 
look each other in the meeting for worship they were to speak “what 
the unlimited power and spirit gave utterance.” She recommended a 
form of certificate to be signed by those men Friends present who felt 
free to. do.so, almost certainly the first Quaker marriage certificate’in 
general use. Finally, the bride and bridegroom were, without exception, 
to take their certificate to the nearest justice the next day, or as Soon as 
was convenient. Credit for this recommendation, which marks an 
important stage in the regularising of Quaker marriage procedure 
is due to Margaret Fell; the compilers of the great catalogue of 
George Fox’s papers ascribed it to Fox, but the original has now been 
found, endorsed by Fox himself “Epesell to frends of mareges by 
M ff 1656.” 


The simple procedure suggested by George Fox and Margaret Fell . 


was recommended to Quakers in the north of England in a letter drafted 
by William Dewsbury and issued by the General Meeting for the North 
at Balby in November 1656;1° similar epistles were circulated in southern 


England, that from the General Meeting at Horsham in May 1659 - 


going to Quakers in Kent, Sussex, Surrey and Hampshire” and others 
to groups.in the south-west." 
50 
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MARRIAGE 


At several points in this procedure the Quakers were not innovators; 
the publication of the intention of marriage, in the Meeting or in the 
market, the provision of a certificate of liberation, and attestation 
before a justice of the peace were laid down by law in 1653, when an 
exclusive State registration of marriages was established.!9 The 
declarations made by the parties ina Quaker wedding today are those of 
the Directory of Public Worship 1644-5 and the method of registra- 
tion still used descends directly from the Interregnum.”! _The Quakers 
were fortunate in having six yeats in which to establish their own 
marriage procedure under the protection of Cromwell’s Act,22 before 
civil registration was abolished at the Restoration, and when the legality 
of a Quaker marriage was challenged at Nottingham Assizes in 1661, 
Judge Archer pronounced it lawful.* Repeated attempts to over- 
throw Quaker marriages during the next forty years were uniformly 
unsuccessful. Sometimes rapacious relations attempted to disinherit . 
Quaker orphans, claiming that they were illegitimate;24 sometimes a 
testator’s brother tried to dispossess the widow;?> once a Quaker was 
prosecuted for incontinency by a bishop who refused to recognize his 
marriage in a Quaker meeting.”® From 1678 the Meeting for Sufferings 
retained Thomas Corbett as “standing Counsel” and his advice, 
sought on all problems of suffering through illegal process, was entered 
in the official Book of Cases. 

The parties to a Quaker marriage are not Bie by any human 
agent. “It is not the bishop’s nor the priest’s work to marry people, as 
you may read from the beginning of Genesis to the end of the Revela- 
tions... but it is God’s work and an ordinance of God; they took one 
another in the assemblies of the righteous, the saints, the holy ones of 
God, who was of the seed of the righteous, which practice is now 
followed amongst the people of God.”?? It follows, as George Fox 
wrote, “that we marry none, but are witnesses of it.”®8 Hence the 
earliest Quaker marriage certificates are notes signed by witnesses, as 
suggested by Margaret Fell in 1656, certifying that the partners took 
each other “to husband and wife according to Church order”*®, and 
recording their willingness “‘if called by any in authority to testify to 
the verity thereof.” The Hough-Barnes certificate (1676) is the earli- 
est signed by the parties themselves; this document recites the whole 
of the procedure from the first intentions of marriage to the final 
witnessing by thirty Quakers, seventeen men and thirteen women. A 
vivid contemporary account*! of the marriage of George Fox and 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Margaret Fell in 1669 shows both the Quaker marriage procedure at 
work and the convictions which inspired it. That there had been for 
fifteen years “some jumble in some minds” about the relations of 
George Fox and Margaret Fell is admitted in the Journal,22 and the 
records of the meetings in Bristol when their intention of marriage 
was laid before the Quakers there, show that great care had been taken 
to anticipate “envious and prejudiced reasonings.” 

Fox, a mature evangelist of forty-five, explained that his marriage 
was a symbol of “the Church’s coming up out of the wilderness”, and 
of “the redemption of.all marriages out of the Fall”; he added that he 
felt clear and free to proceed. Margaret Fell, a widow of fifty-five 
whom we may well call the mother of the Quaker Church, who spoke 
in the same sense, was followed by four of her daughters and three 
sons-in-law who severally declared their free assent, adding “that the 
thing intended doth stand in the covenant of light and life.” Three 
days later the two Quaker leaders appeared a second time before 
Bristol Men’s Meeting,®* supported this time by several men of national 
standing, of whom William Penn, aged twenty-five, was the most 
eloquent. “I am constrained to testify,’’ he said, “that as by our dear 
Friend George Fox God in these last days first brought forth the know- 
ledge of his pure light and life which had been in the wilderness for 
many generations, so is this marriage by him proposed to be accom- 
plished, the true Character, Resemblance and Expressed Image of that 
innocent Marriage of the Lamb, the seed that was before the Fall or 
the Curse.’’34 

The unity of Bristol Quakers having been manifested by many 
similar weighty testimonies, the intention of marriage was published 
in the public meeting by Dennis Hollister, one-time Member of Parlia- 
ment for Bristol, and on the twenty-seventh of October, 1699, “in 
the power and spirit of the Lord, they were joined together in the 
honourable marriage.’’® 

In answer to an ancient puritan who asked him why he had married, 
since “‘marriage was only for the procreation of children’, Fox replied 
that he judged such things as below him and that he had done it as a 
testimony that all might come up into the marriage as it was in the 
beginning, and as a testimony to the ending of the dark night of 
apostacy in the wilderness.°* This doctrine about marriage, implicit 
in Fox’s earliest pronouncements,*” was maintained at this high apoca- 
lyptic level to the end.** These first members of the Quaker fellowship 
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MARRIAGE 


felt themselves lifted up into a new kind af life “‘as it was in the begin- 
ning, before sin and defilement was.”®® Marriage was undertaken by 
two redeemed persons at the direct and clearly-apprehended command 
of God *; the intention of marriage was, however, declared to the 
Church, “that the pretence of the Spirit’s moving may not be a cloak 
or cover for the beastly lust, but that all such proceedings may be 
searched into by the Light, and tried, whether they stand in or out of 
the Covenant.” ) 

Fox’s high doctrine of marriage restricted it to those who could 
“witness transgression finished”; other folk who claimed that God 
had joined them in marriage were literally living in sin. Fox was often 
asked for advice,*! for even conscientious lovers must have found it 
difficult to be quite sure that they were “moyed and guided by the 
Light in coolness and moderation.” When his advice had to be 
communicated at a distance it sometimes proved to be so obscure that 
it had to be interpreted. Thomas Lawrence, a well-concerned Quaker 
of Marlborough, published Fox’s answer to some queries which he 
had submitted for resolution. Fox had said that it was blasphemy for 
people to say that God had joined them when, in fact, they had not 
the remotest idea of the meaning of “the end of transgressian”’. 
Lawrence admitted that he could see that lovers who were “out of 
transgression” and were guided by the Light in their marriage, in cool- 
ness and moderation, presented no problem. But what of the marriages 
of ordinary people; did the slightest trace of sin remaining really defile 
their marriage? and, if so, in what ways were the marriages of these 
transgressors different from those of “saints”? For example, were the 
children of the latter clean and holy and the others conceived and 
shapen in sin? Lawrence pointed out incidentally that some of the 
“saints” had “lost their condition” through marrying. Fox did not 
send specific answers, claiming that he “did usually answer the ground 
of a thing rather than the words”, so Lawrence published under three 
heads what he conceived to be the positive content of Fox’s reply. 
Those who were still unmarried must firmly shut out all motions to 
marriage that were not of God. Thase who were married must help 
one another to achieve the freedom from transgression known to the 
“saints”. To those who had wanted to marry and had had many offers, 
but who had for unspecified reasons failed he suggested that failure 
was due to following “self-ends, the usual provocations to the World’s 
marriages”, and that such delays in mercy might nevertheless have a 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 
purpose in breaking down the body of sin and so qualify them to 
marry “aut of transgression’, 

Quaker marriage procedure depended for success on the integrity 
of the partners, tested by the consecrated insight of a group of fellow- 
worshippers. Where these conditians were fulfilled, Quaker marriages 
reached a level of spiritual power which fortified the partners against 
the suffering inflicted by those in authority after the Restoration. 
George Fox, however, believed that by 1667 the procedure was not 
being generally followed and decided that it must be enforced. Few 
obtained their parents’ consent or submitted their intentions of marriage 
to their Meetings; banns were not published at market crosses nor were 
the justices notified, “so that things grew to beso loose and some so 
careless that sometimes it bred disquietness betwixt parents and children 
and amongst Friends, for many times some would mingle with the 
world and stand up and take one another in Friends’ Meetings; nay, 
sometimes the loose ones of the world would stand up and take one 
another in the Friends’ Meetings, Friends not knowing who they were 
nor whence they came, of purpose to save their money which the priest 
would ask for marrying them; neither was there in many places registers 
or certificates made of such things.”44 Hence one of Fox’s main con- 
cerns in establishing the Men’s and Women’s Meetings from 1667 
onwards was the strict enforcement of the marriage procedure.* The 
advice he circulated in that year can still be read in the Swarthmore 
manuscripts“* and in the records of several English and American 
Meetings.*” 

Men and women are to promise to do only what they intend faith- 
fully to carry out; no one is to try to alienate the affections of someone 
already engaged; marriage must be with fellow-Quakers; there can 
be no divorce, nor hasty second marriage; he adds, however, “‘its 
better to marry than to burn; if they cannot contain, let them marry.’’4* 
Fox is very impatient with “‘some dirty spirits that say we make more 
about marriages than needs be; but these are ignorant of the true 
marriage like the beast of the field.” For him, marriage is “‘a type of 
Christ and his spouse, and it ought to be holy, and the man and the 

woman ought to keep themselves holy to their marriage day, that the 
figure may be kept clean, for I am sure the Substance is; and so that 
their Seed may be holy and their bed holy and their marriage honour- 
able.” His own marriage with Margaret Fell in 1669 fulfilled his ideal: 
“to marry as though they were not; to be so loose one to another by 
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MARRIAGE 


the power of God, and from all things, and yet the unity being kept 
in the power of God and his Spirit, . . . a marriage as it was in the 
beginning before sin and defilement was.’’!9 

Thus it was, in 1667, that Fox announced that “it was ordered by 
the power and spirit of God that marriages might be laid before the 
Men’s Monthly Meetings, so that all things might be kept clean, pure 
and done in righteousness to the glory of God.”®° There was to be no 
more “‘loose liberty under a deceitful pretence of keeping poeple out 
of forms.’’*! Although the procedure remained unchanged in essence, 
the simple declarations of intention by the patties, and of unity by the 
Meeting (and where necessary the refusal to record marriages of which 
Friends disapproved), were now to be replaced by a system of records 
in minute books, with certified letters of consent from parents, two 
appearances before the Women’s Meeting,® a certificate of their con- 
sent, and, in fact, a quasi-legal procedure which gave opponents ample 
opportunity for sneering.®* It is clear from the very solemn epistle sent 
down to the country by eighty-two “public Friends” from the Yearly 
Meeting in London in 1675 that Fox’s advice was not readily accepted 
nor universally practised for some years; marriages between first 
cousins continued to cause grave concern, marriage engagements were 
broken and the rule about publishing the banns was not observed. : 
A good deal of the opposition was factious® but there was some ground 
for the argument that individual responsibility was being sacrificed to 
group control. The suitor no longer asked for the concurrence of his 
fellow-worshippers, he had to obtain their consent. 

In 1677 George Fox travelled down through England to the Yearly 
Meeting at London to deal with the separation led by Wilkinson and 
Story. From Swannington, in Leicestershire, he issued an important 
epistle® dealing with those issues most on his mind after attending 
meetings at more than thirty places on his journey from Swarthmore. 
He stressed, in particular, the importance of insisting on certificates of 
liberation for marriage and it is significant that the complete records 
of all marriages in the Quarterly Meeting of London and Middlesex 
date from this year. The,records of the next seventy years amply 
justify the careful scrutiny insisted on by Fox; only people of known 
integrity could be married after the Quaker manner and, when in 1757, 
the old common-law marriage was abolished because of the scandalous 
Fleet marriages,®* the Quakers alone among Dissenters were exempted 
from the obligation to be married in the parish church,” 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


The uniformly high standard achieved throughout the country by 
the beginning of the éighteenth century was due to several factors 
besides Fox’s personal interest®® and forceful instructions®® constantly 
reiterated. Thomas Lawrence, Philip Swale, Isaac Penington, Robert 
Barclay, with lesser lights ‘ia Moses West; expounded the Quaker 
view of marriage in their writings.*° The minutes, epistles and advices 
of the Yearly Meeting. and the minutes of its weekly executive com- 
mittee, the Meeting for Sufferings, show unceasing vigilance. Most 
important of all over the years was the conscientious thoroughness of 
innumerable members of Monthly Meetings throughout the country. 
In London the Two Weeks’ Meeting was exclusively concerned in 
liberating members for marriage, passing on to the Six Weeks’ Meeting® 
any cases of special difficulty. 

When the parties belonged to different Monthly Meetings they had 
both to appear before the Monthly Meeting to which the woman 
belonged, the man bringing a certificate of clearness from his Meeting® 
and the woman a certificate of consent from her parents.*4 The 
Women’s Meeting then appointed a few of their number to make 
inquiries and in the very great majority of. cases the couple were 
liberated at the next Monthly Meeting, though some. Women’s Meet- 
ings were so difficult to please and so dilatory, that the young people 
decided to be married by a priest.© If either party had been previously 
engaged, the Monthly Meeting required a written certificate of libera- 
tion from the man or woman concerned.® Sometimes the individual 
tefused to give the release, whereupon the Monthly Meeting refused’ 
to liberate the couple. A very moving letter in the minute book of 
Swarthmore Women’s Monthly Meeting, in which Hester Cooper 
tells of Thomas Wilson’s promises and infidelities, concludes thus: ‘‘So 
I will not give him up, nor release him to marry any other woman.”’® 
Lest it be thought that women were the only victims, it must be added 
that one of the leading cases in the records of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings is the judgment sent down by George Fox and George Whitehead 
in support of a young man who refused to release his betrothed. They 
wrote that “‘a breach of such a manifest solemn engagement or contract 
is a practice unchristian, inhumane and scandalous.’”’* Occasionally 
men and women intervened spitefully to prevent liberation for marriage; 
their objections were very carefully investigated and fully reported in 
the Monthly Meeting but none seem to have been substantiated. 

In a very small number of cases the Men’s and Women’s Meetings 
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MARRIAGE 


disagreed about liberation; the men were more indulgent but the 
women’s protest is still on. record: “we decide to be passive in the 
matter.” Once, at least, a Quarterly Meeting liberated a couple 
against the gti vite of the Monthly Meeting who defiantly recorded in 
chen! minutes that their “‘consent is but permissive and upon sufferance, 
as in the case of the Bill of Divorcement in Matthew.”7! é' 

When the parties were liberated for marriage a few men and women 
were appointed to advise them and ta see that everything was in order 
at the wedding; they were expected to report to the next Monthly 
Meeting on the orderliness of the proceedings.”? Imprisonment was 
never allowed to interfere with the strictest adherence to procedure”? 
and in several cases Quakers were married in prison.”4 

When, in spite of the Monthly Meetings’ care, domestic strife broke 
out after marriage, the Quakers intervened and the partners were asked 
to appear before the Meeting; one couple, in Oxfordshire, after such 
an “eldering” signified that they intended “to live unanimously to- 
gether, according to their intent and purpose when they were joined in 
marriage.” 

Fox’s ruling of 1653 that there was no place for divorce in the new 
dispensation was firmly maintained, though there is no evidence in any 
of the minute books of the meetings for discipline up to 1740 at least 
that the problem ever arose in practice. 

Four topics require special notice: the rule against marrying non- 
Quakers, that against marrying “in the kindred”, the great emphasis 
placed on the undesirability of “early and unsavoury second marriages’, 
and the related problem of the estates of the children of first marriages. 

Fox believed that “the old world was destroyed and the beginning 
of their destruction was through their bad marriages.”’* He accepted 
wholeheartedly and literally Jehovah’s exhortation in Deuteronomy © 
vii. 3, believing that all non-Quakers were spiritual Hittites, Gir- 
gashites, Amorites, Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites and Jebusites. ““Do 
not mingle your seed with the World, who calleth yourselves the 
people of God, for if you do, you break the Law of God in your 
marriages.”?? He believed that marriage with a non-Quaker quenchied 
the Inner Light: “But when the sons of those holy men (which were 
called sons of God) went to the World for wives, they slew the birth 
in them and so quenched the Spirit of God in them and corrupted 
the Earth and filled it with cruelty and followed the imaginations of 
their own hearts continually, in so much that they grieved the Lord, 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


that he repented that he had made man. ... And there is your example 
that marries with the World. God will shorten your days, as he did 
in the old world (except ye repent).?” 

Insistence on marriage within the spiritual tribe was not exclusive 
to Quakerism. Bunyan writes of it with approval in The Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman, and Baptists were suspended from membership 
for marrying out.”° When, however, the Baptists of Southwark per- 
mitted one of their number to abandon his Quaker wife in order to 
marry a Baptist, the local Quakers sent them a letter of sharp reproof, 
reminding them that they “know there are many marriages having 
been suffered in a lower state, which persons being joined in and 
become man and wife, it is unlawful to part them nor go about to 
absolve them from that engagement and covenant they are under as 
man and wife see Mark x. 10, 11, 12, etc.”8° The Baptists replied 
admitting the wrong they had done, adding that “such practices is 
beside our principles.” Robert Barclay, following 2 Corinthians vi. 14, 
considered marriages with unbelievers unlawful for Quakers, adding 
“whether it be lawful or not, I can positively say, It is not Expedient, 
neither doth it edify; and (as that which is of dangerous consequence) 
doth give justly offence to the Church of Christ: and therefore no. true 
tender heart will prefer his private love to the Good and Interest of 
the whole Body.” . 

Fox shared the scruple felt by his contemporaries against the mar- 
riage of first cousins; he does not seem to have known that this survival 
of Canon Law was annulled by 32 Henry VIII, c. 38,8 and continued 
to circulate his emphatic judgement “that the blood of the kindred is 
not out, in the sense of the law either of God or man, till the fourth 
degree be past.’’8 He relied on the opinion of his barrister friend, 
Thomas Corbett, whose “Breviate Concerning marriages” was pre- 
pared for the Meeting for Sufferings in 1679.4 Fox was supported by 
the Yearly Meeting of Ministers of 1675 whose advice, for two cen- 
turies the classic ruling in the matter, was that “as any marriage of 
near kindred in the times of the Law was in condescension, and that 
the nearer their marriages were the more unholy they were accounted, 
we in our day ought not to approach our near kindred, particularly 
first-cousins, being brought to that spiritual dispensation which gives 
dominion over the affections, and leads to those marriages which are 
more natural and of good report.”®> In 1709 the Morning Meeting 
discouraged marriages between second-cousins,** As late as 1867, 
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MARRIAGE 


Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, the historian, wrote of the Quakers: “In Eng- 
land the marriage of First-cousins is eontbited and the rule is strictly 
enforced”, though he admitted that on rare occasions “individuals 
disunited fom membership, in consequence of such marriages, have 
been re-instated during the continuance of such connection, and in 
some rare cases, when the contrition of the offenders, or peculiar cir- 
cumstances of extenuation have existed, have been ee over without 


disownment.’’8? 


These rulings were faithfully followed all over the country, and if 
cousins were foolish enough to fall in love, a testimony was issued 
against “all such affections and marriages, which proceed from an 
evil ground; that no such persons as thus go together in marriage, are 
indeed of us and owned by us, whatsoever they may seem or pretend 
to be.’’*§ Ina case recorded in Buckinghamshire the couple successfully 
resisted the arguments of William Penn and Isaac Penington who 
laboured with them, and had the courage six years later to ask the 
Monthly Meeting to recognize their marriage; they were disappointed. 
The Quakers in a neighbouring county. showed more elasticity, for 
in 1671 they consented to the marriage of two young cousins because 
“they do seriously profess that they see no evil in it and are so far 
engaged one to another in the sight of God that they cannot now part, 
and do also say that if they had known before that Friends had not 
approved of such marriages they would not have proceeded so far 
Ithett. 02 

Fox strongly disapproved of hasty second marriages, quoting in 
support the marginal reading of Genesis xxiv. 55: “there you may see 
these ten days [of waiting] was a full year, or ten months. And so 
you may see the state of widowers or widows that they did not take 
their wives or husbands as soon as their other was dead; they was to 
wait four months to see that she was not with child besides the day of 
her espousing.”® He commended the example of Abraham, who 
waited at least three years for Ketura: “‘Here you may see an example 
of virtuous Abraham, who is the father of the faithful . . . whereas 
some think it too long to stay a year after the death of their wives or 
husbands, which the very laws of the nations reckon among infamous 
persons to marry within a year (as in the Mirror for Justices). The 
Yearly Meeting epistle of 1691 contained a reminder of earlier advice 
against “early and unsavoury second marriages”. 

When a Monthly Meeting was asked to liberate a Quaker for a 
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second marriage very great care was taken to protect the interests of 
children of the first marriage. Malton Friends, for example, would not 
liberate George Smith and Jane Vassey, a widow, because the man 
refused “‘to give satisfaction to Friends concerning the settlement of 
the children’s portions.’’®? Swarthmore Women’s Meeting, in a minute 
which is typical of the thoroughness with which they carried out the 


details of Church order, asked, “what provision she bath made for _ 


her child by her former husband; not that we doubt of our Brethren, 
the Men’s Meeting’s care herein, who are chiefly concerned to see her 
former husband’s will performed to his child; and also several of the 
Men’s Meeting was left by him as Trustees, and he beirig an honest 
man and died in the faith; nevertheless it is as a concern upon us to 
have regard that the infant be not injured by the change in her 
condition.’ 

By the end of the first generation, marriage procedure in general and 
the marriage declaration in particular had been reduced to common 
form. In 1669, two months after the marriage of George Fox and 
Margaret Fell in their Meeting House, Bristol Friends agreed on a form 
of certificate to be used for the future. In 1677 an official marriage 
certificate was drafted by the Quaker lawyer, Thomas Rudyard, at the 
request of the Meeting for Sufferings;® it was submitted to the Morn- 
ing Meeting® and finally to the Six Weeks’ Meeting, who were respon- 
sible for the oversight of marriage discipline in London; they recorded® 
“that the form of a certificate about marriage this day is agreed to be 
made use of for the time to come and that the words to be spoken by 
the Friends that take each other be given to the persons by Ellis Hookes 
and they desired to observe to speak them as near as they can.” As 
Hookes was both clerk to the Six Weeks’ Meeting and registering 
officer no copy of the certificate was entered in the records, but it is 
safe to assume that any certificate issued in the London area after this 
date is in the form officially approved.” In 1690 John Vaughton re- 
ported to the Meeting for Sufferings that a bill against clandestine 
marriages was to be introduced into Parliament; it was decided to print 
copies of the Quaker marriage certificate for circulation among mem- 
bers of Parliament “to manifest the said people’s Christian care and 
righteous proceedings, not admitting clandestine nor unwarrantable 
marriages amongst them.’®® Whereas in 1656 the parties were to 
“speak what the unlimited power and spirit gives utterance,” by 1677 
they are to use the words given them by Ellis Hookes—“as near as 
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MARRIAGE 


they can’’—and by the printing of the procedure for the inspection 
of members of Parliament the formula became stereotyped. In 1656, 
too, George Fox, had recommended “that nothing be recorded and 
done for money in these things, but freely a free people and in love 
serve one another’;® by 1682 the clerk is to have “the profits of 
marriage certificates”’.10 

The earliest offences against the marriage order established by the 
Quakers are summarized in George Fox’s “Advices” of 1669, in which 
he suggests ways of disciplining those “who go disorderly together 
in marriage” and “those men that hunt after women from woman to 
to woman; and also those women whose affections runs sometimes 
after one man and soon after another.””!! By the turn of the century 
the grosser forms of disorder, which at no time involved more than 
a very small proportion of the membership, had given way to the 
temptations which accompany increasing prosperity. In earlier years, 
for example, the Six Weeks’ Meeting had specifically to prohibit co- 
habitation before marriage,’ and had to issue a testimony against a 
woman who married while her first husband was still alive;!°? one 
Monthly Meeting refused to liberate a couple because the woman had 
“behaved herself immodestly with her father’? and the man “had done 
wrang to a maid’’;!4 and several denials of “‘pretended marriages” had 
to be issued.! By 1689 the corruptions complained of are the breaking 
of engagements, both by parents and young people over portions and 
jointures, “which caused some to reflect and say “These marriages are 
like Smithfield bargains’.’’2° By the end of the century Quaker wed- 
dings had the approval of the World, for as the representative af 
Suffolk Quarterly Meeting naively reported to London Yearly Meeting, 
“several persons of account were present at our marriages of late and 
declared great satisfaction.’ 

One cause of trouble remained and increased; “‘several young folks 
seemingly of our society, and educated and brought up amongst us, | 
let their minds out and marry with folks of other societies by the 
priest, which seems to be a growing outgoing from amongst us, not- 
withstanding endeavours have been made to prevent it.” The 
couples were not, however, disowned if they were willing to sign a 
paper of self-condemnation for their delinquency; for example, when 
young James Hathornthwaite and Bridget Cowell were tempted by 
the priest who told them that James could not inherit any of his father’s 
estate unless he married them,!% they were received back into the 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


fellowship after “reading a paper of condemnation at Market and to 
the priest that tempted them.” The establishment of the Monthly 
Meetings in the years immediately following 1667, not only throughout 
England but in all the Quaker groups in Europe and America, made 
possible the strict enforcement of the discipline and by the end of 1739, 
17,720 matriages had been entered in the Quaker register books.!! 


NOTES 


1 Dix MSS., X. 26. Friends’ Reference Library. 

* See, for example, the paper issued in 1659, printed in the Cambridge Journal, Vol. I, 
PP. 329—33- 

° At the age of thirty he could say: “I was afraid if I did not go they would say I was 
disobedient to my parents.” See Cambridge Journal, Vol. I, p. 157. : 

4 Cambridge Journal, Vol. II, p. 451. 


® See John Henry Blunt, The Annotated Book of Common. Prayer (1903), where they 


are traced to the article on “The Sacrament of Matrimony” in the “Institutions of a 
Christian Man”’, printed by authority in 1537. The same reasons are set out in numerous 
sources, though in a different order; e.g. Henry Bullinger, Fifty Godly and Learned Ser- 
mons divided into five decades, containing the chief points of Christian Religion ( (1587), 
reprint of 1849, pp. 397-401. 

And James I Basilikon Doron, or His Majesty’s instructions to his dearest son (1603), 
p. 76. 

In the edition of 1622, current in Fox’s youth, the second reason set out in the Prayer 
Book of 1549 is amplified by the clause: “that such persons as have not the gift of 
continency might marry and keep themselves undefiled.” 

8 A Directory for the public worship of God... London (1644), pp. 58-64. 

? George Fox, Journal (1694), p. 5. 

8 John Milton, The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (1645), p. 8. 

§ Ibid., p. 12. 

10 Thid., p. 23. 

11 George Fox, Journal (1694), p. 17. 

12 See especially Cambridge Journal, Vol. I, pp. 3-4. 

13 See Ibid, Il, p. 118; Annual Catalogue, p. 40; the paper is 19B in Portfolio XXXVI, 
Friends’ Reference Library. 

14 Baptists wedded one another in the presence of their fellow church-members and 
records of their declarations may be found in their old church books: see W. T. Whitley, 
History of the British Baptists (1932), Pp. 197. 

15 MS. endorsed by George Fox “Epesell to frends of mareges by M ff 1656”, the 
property of Alaric Richardson, Esq., of Ambleside. 

16 A. R. Barclay, Letters, etc., of Early Friends (1841), pp. 278-9. 

17 Tbid., p. 283. The copy in the records of Surrey Q.M. is in Register Book 1147 
(Non-Parochial Records) at Somerset House. It concludes with a quotation from Beza’s 
Latin version of Hebrews xiii. 4: 

“Honorabile est inter quosuis conjugium et cubile impollutum: scortatores autem 
et adulteros damnabit Deus.” 

18 Somerset Quarterly Meeting held 27. iv. 1659. Shaftesbury Monthly Meeting held 
18. Vili. 1659. 

tA OF, H. birth and R. S, Rait, Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum 1642-16Go 
(1911), Vol. II, p. 716. See George Elliott Howard, 4 History of Matrimonial Relations 
(1904), Vol. I, pp. 429-30, for the certificate of publication of the banns of marriage of 
Cromwell’s daughter to Robert Rich and the subsequent record of the marriage by 
Henry Scobell, the officiating magistrate. 

20 G. E. Howard, op. cit., Vol. I, p. Gor. 
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“MARRIAGE 


*t r,501 volumes of Quaker registers were depositied at Somerset House in 1840; see 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, Vol. XXVI (1892), p. 543 et seq. 

*° The Martin-Huntley certificate (3. x. 1658) is the only known survivor from this 
period;there is a transcript in the Somerset House folio collection. 

“3 See Book of Cases (1661-95), Vol. I, p. 28, in Friends’ Reference Library. “A Case 
of marriage amongst the People called Quakers stated and maintained legal at a trial at 
Nottingham Assizes the 8th day of the sixth month 166r.” 

*4 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 28 (1661). 

*8 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 112 (1669). 

°8 Minutes of Meeting for Sufferings, 27. x. 1678. 

7! MS. “Epistle and Advices of George Fox to Birmingham Friends” (1681), in the 
Bevan-Naish Collection, 

*8 MS. Sundry Ancient Epistles, fol. 71. 

*° Breant-Whiting certificate (1661) in Friends’ Reference Library. 

8° Kay-Worsley certificate (1666) in Friends’ Reference Library. 

_ *! MS. in Portfolio X, folio 53, in the Friends’ Reference Library. This fragment of 
fourteen pages numbered 403-16 has been torn from the thick quarto .book entitled 
“G.F’s Epistles” [in Box Q, Friends’ House Library, London.] 

32 Cambridge Journal, Il, 154. 

83 Minutes of Bristol Men’s Meeting, Vol. I, p. 14. 

34 Portfolio X, 53. | 

5 Minutes of Bristol Men’s Meeting, Vol. I, fol. 14. 

36 Cambridge Journal, II, p. 00. 

87 e.g. MS. in Portfolio XXXVI, folio 19b (1653). 

38 e.g. MS. in Portfolio X, folio 66 (1686). 

38 Swarthmore MSS., Vol. V, p. 44. 

40 4 Collection of Many Select and Christian Epistles, Letters and Testimonies, written 
by George Fox (1698), pp. 62-4, dated 165 4. 

cf. The Journal of George Fox (1911), Vol. II, p. 118. 

41 See, for example, Elizabeth Hooton’s certificate liberating her son Samuel; in the 
Minutes of Nottingham Quarterly Meeting for 26. x. 1670. 

“This do certify concerning my son Samuel, I spake to Geo Fox about taking the 
young woman to wife, and he asked me what she was, and I told him as near as I. 
could of her behaviour and he bade me let him take her, so that makes me willing 
that he should take her to wife. 

signed Elizabeth Hooton.” 
42 Thomas Lawrence, Concerning Marriage (1663). 
43 See Philip Swale’s “Just Plea in the behalf of the innocent people of God called 
Quakers concerning their sufferings in respect of their marriages, 18. ii. 1667.” MSS, 
Vol. 101, folio 49. Friends’ Reference Library. 
44 MS. Sundry Ancient Epistles, in Case 51, number 47, pp. 69-70. Friends’ Reference 
Library. 
45 Bristol Friends had a firm hold on marriages before Fox began his campaign. Henry 
and Mary Smith were disowned for disorderly marriage in Xth mo 1667. 
46 Swarthmore MSS. V, 37-45. 
47 Box Meeting MSS.; Leek MSS.; Bristol MSS., V, p. 112. 
_ 48 See Bristol Men’s Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, p. 49 (14. vii. 1674) for the special 

procedure laid down to meet the case of William Crapon and Elizabeth Cock who 
“committed folly by being too intimate one with another.”” The Men’s Meeting discussed 
very fully this proposition: ‘Since the law of God and equity requires such should 
marry, it is enquired how far Friends should concern themselves therein.” The entry 
of their marriage, under the special regulations laid down, in ‘‘Papers of Contrition as 
to Marriage”, Bristol MS. 98, folios 23, 24, was cut out and surrendered to the Govern- 
ment in 1857 as a legal record of marriage. ; : 

49 Francis Bugg, Fox’s bitter opponent, wrote in the margin of p. ix of his copy of 
Fox’s Journal, now in Trinity College Library: “Apart, yes, she was such a dreadful 
scold (as I have been credibly informed) that he seldom lived with her.” 

60 The Journal of George Fox (Cambridge, 1911), Vol. H, p. 118. 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


51 Sundry Ancient Epistles (1662-98), fol. 72. 

** But Bristol Men’s Meeting did not delegate responsibility to the Women’s Meeting; 
a woman Friend was asked to.act as “the centre of intelligence” for the Women’s Meeting 
and called on, if necessary, to report to the men. See Minutes of Bristol Men’s Meeting, 
Vol. H, fol. 154. 

e.g. Nathaniel Smith, The Quakers’ Spiritual Court Proclaimed (1669), and the 
anonymous and scurrilous The Quakers’ Canons and Institutions (1669). 

*4e.g. in Minutes of the Upperside of Buckinghamshire, 1. iii. 1678, p. 60 et seq., for 
the case of Joseph Pearce and Frances Goulder, who refused to recognize the authority 
of the Women’s Meeting; but the Men’s Monthly Meeting ‘“‘could not find clearness to 
proceed in the said marriage until satisfaction be given to the Women’s Meeting.” 

5° See MS. S. 78. “One hundred and twenty-seven letters”, Friends’ Reference Library. 

5° See W. E. H. Lecky, 4 History of England in the Eighteenth Century (1888), Vol. I, 
P- 492. . 

5? e.g. the Baptists lost their right to marry in the presence of their fellow church 
members; see W. T. Whitley, History of British Baptists (1923), p- 197: 

58 See The Annual Catalogue of George Fox’s Papers, by Henry J. Cadbury (Phila- 
delphia, 1939), for scores of unprinted epistles about marriage. 

5° The minutes of the meeting at ‘“The Peel’’, 11. v. 1671, were altered from “George 
Fox did order .. .” to “It was agreed that. . .”’, see “Sundry Ancient Epistles”, folio 38. 

0 Tsaac Penington Some Principles of the Elect People of God in Scorn called Quakers 
(1671), esp. p. 44 et seq. Robert Barclay, The Anarchy of the Ranters (1674), esp. pp. 
210-11. A copy of Moses West’s little book Mixed Marriages was handed to every 
family in Windsor Monthly Meeting in 1732. See Windsor M.M. minutes, 25. xi. 1732. 

81 e.g. In 1678 Bristol Friends distributed to their young people five hundred copies 
of a paper of advice about consulting their parents before “entangling their affections 
each to other in relation to marriage”. See Bristol Men’s Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, fol. 68. 

® The records of the Two Weeks’ Meeting are continuous from 1672, and those of 
the Six Weeks’ Meeting, which cover a much wider field than marriage, date from 1671. 

63 See Six Weeks’ Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, folio 18 (1673). 

64 e.9, Bevan-Naish MS. 4041, 34. 

® See Sundry Ancient Epistles, fol. 46 (1673). : 

86 e.g, Judith Crowley, sister of Sir Ambrose Crowley, released John Pemberton; see 
Bevan-Naish MS. 4041, 36. 

Thomas Gunn released Alice Prestage; see Bevan-Naish MS. 2755. . 

8? Swarthmore Women’s Monthly Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, folio 44 (1676). 

88 MS. Book of Cases; Vol. I, fol. 141. 

69 ee. Upperside of Buckinghamshire M.M., 7. iv. 1686, and Newbury and Oare M.M., 

i. 1690. 

* 40 ar Women’s M.M., Vol. Il, 2. i. 1701, 

71 Windsor Monthly Meeting, 11. xii. 1669. 

72 “No disorder among the people at John Dibb’s house [the bride’s home] the same 
day after the wedding.” 

73 See Bristol Men’s Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, fol. rooa (3. i, 1683-4): ‘This meeting 
having received a certificate from our Friends at both prisons. .. .” 

74 Reading Monthly Meeting Minutes, 1. vii. 1671. 

75 Oxford M.M. Minutes, 14. xii. 1679. 

78 Swarthmore MSS., Volume V, fol. 37. 

77 Tbid., Volume V, fol. 43. 

78 Sundry Ancient Epistles, folios 15 and 16; cf. Fox’s letter of 4. xii, 1689-90, copied 
into the Register Book of Frenchay M.M., 1660-1712, “‘for to marry a believer with an 
unbeliever is to follow strange flesh and join with the uncircumcised that must go down 
into the pit.” 

ww, Tr. Whitley, History of the British Baptists (1923), p. 169, and W. T. Whitley, 
Minutes of the General Assembly of the General Baptists (1654-1728), Vol. I (1909), p. 23: 

80 Southwark MSS., Vol. I, fol. 27 (22. iv. 1667). : 

81 Robert Barclay, The Anarchy of the Ranters (1674) in Truth Triumphant (1692), 
p. 210. 
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‘MARRIAGE 


8 The Marriages of Cousin Germans vindicated from the Censures of Unlawfulness and 
Inexpediency, Oxford, 1673. But cf. “A paper concerning marriages in Hen. VIII time 
and Q. Eliz. reign . . . what marriage is lawful and what not” (1685) in H..J. Cadbury, 
Annugl Catalogue of George Fox’s Papers (Philadelphia, 1939). 

88 From Fox’s letter of 30. iii. 1683, quoted by Thomas Hodgkin, The Marriage of 
First Cousins (1867), p. 5. 

84 Book of Cases, Vol. I, p. 258. Corbett summarised the relevant sections of The Law’s 
resolutions of Women’s Rights (1632). 

8° MS. Minutes of the Yearly Meeting, Vol. I, folios 14 and 15. 

88 MS. Minutes of the Morning Meeting, Vol. III, fol. 62. 

8 ‘Thomas Hodgkin, The Marriage of First Cousins (1867), pp. 8 and 9. 

88 Upperside of Buckinghamshire M.M. Minutes, xi mo. 1671. 

89 Reading Monthly Meeting Minutes, Vol. I (1679). 

8° Swarthmore MSS., Vol. V, 41. 

1 Bristol MSS., Vol. I, fol. 44 (1684). cf. Bristol Men’s Meeting Minutes, Vol. II, fol. 
48 (1691): “It is noted that it is scarce five months since John buried his former wife, 
wherefore Friends have showed their dislike of so forward and hasty proceeding. . . .” 

®2 Malton Monthly Meeting Minutes, 2. vi. 1694. 

93 Swarthmore Women’s M.M. Minutes, Vol. I, fol. 123 (1683); see also other examples 
in Six Weeks’ Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, fol. 11 (1672), and Newbury and Oare M.M. 
Minutes, Vol. I, fol. 18 (1674). 

®4 Minutes 18. viii. 1677. 

85 Morning Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, fol. 19.- 

9° Six Weeks’ Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, fol. 64. 

97 See Register Book 1477 (Non-Parochial Registers and Records in the Custody of 
the Registrar-General) for the records of marriages in London and Middlesex Quarterly 
Meeting beginning in 1677. 

98 A copy of the certificate printed in 1690 is in the Minutes of Oxford Quarterly Meeting, 
Vol. I. The woman’s declaration includes a promise of obedience, as did that of the 
Westminster Directory of 1644, but this was a departure from the Quaker practice of 
using identical promises, which may possibly have been a concession to the prejudice of 
Parliament. See Portfolio X, fol. 66 (1686) where man and woman use the same formula. 

99 MS. Portfolio XXXVI, fol. 19b. 

109 Meeting for Sufferings Minutes, 11. ii. 1682. 

101 In MS. “Epistles and Advices of George Fox to Birmingham Friends” in the Bevan- 
Naish Collection. 

102 Six Weeks’ Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, fol. 9 (1672). 

103 Thid., fol. 9. 

104 Upperside of Buckinghamshire M.M., X mo. 1677. 

105 ¢., Bevan-Naish MS. 2755 for denial of John and Elizabeth Hinton of Armscott 
(1679); Book of Cases, Vol. I, fol. 99, for John Copeland and Margaret Braddick (1681). 

106 Morning Meeting Minutes, 27. xi. 1689-90. 

107 Yearly Meeting Minutes, Vol. II, fol. 121 (1696). 

108 Kent Quarterly Meeting representative to the Yearly Meeting, 1719, see Minutes, 
Vol. V, fol. 375. 

109 Swarthmore Women’s M.M. Minutes, Vol. I, folios 29, 30 (1674). 

10 The figures for decennial periods are as follows: 

1647-1659... a 203 
1660-1669... vees 15800 
1670-1679 ee var 2020) 
1680-1689... Say 725598 
1690-1699. ecg 2,193 


1700-1709. er 222) 
I7IO-1719 ss fut R939 
1720-1729 es ge, 1700 


azote rags 
from John S, Rowntree, The Friends’ Registers of Births, Deaths and Marriages, 1650- 
1900 (1902). , 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
THE CHARACTER OF AN ENGLISH QUAKER 


“To maintain the Christian quality in the world of business and of 
domestic life, and to maintain it without pretension or hypocrisy, 
was the great achievement of these extraordinary people.” 

G. M. Treve.yan, English Social History. 


A hie Quakers of the seventeenth century made a deep impression 
on English life because they were people of character. They 
strove individually to follow a few clearly seen and mutually con- 
sistent ideals which they practised over the whole field of conduct, 
For them the spheres of religion and life were co-extensive and their 
ideals within the reach of all wayfaring people. They were sure of 
their ideals because the Bible authenticated them and their ideals 
were consistent because dominated by a master-sentiment, a vivid 
sense of Christian discipleship. 

The Quaker ideal of character owed most, perhaps, to the personal 
example and tireless teaching of George Fox. His followers admired 
his purity, his sincerity, his integrity and his tenderness and strove to 
to copy him. His life was dominated by an ever-present sense “that 
the Lord’s power was over all” and would give the victory over all 


distractions. ‘Never heed the tempests, nor the storms, floods, nor — 


rains, for the Seed, Christ, is over all and doth reign.”! Fox was 
essentially a man of prayer, as Penn testified in his beautiful preface 
to the Journal: “Above all he excelled in prayer. The inwardness and 
weight of his spirit, the reverence and solemnity of his address and 
behaviour, and the fewness and fulness of his words, have often struck 
even strangers with admiration, as they used to reach others with 
consolation. The most awful, living, reverent frame I ever felt or 
beheld I must say was his in prayer.” ‘‘Pure” was his favourite word: 
“Mind that which is pure within you to guide you to God”, and he 
believed wholeheartedly in the possibility of purity in other men. 
Compared with Bunyan and Baxter, for example, he was optimistic, 
for he denied the prevailing belief “that God hath ordained a great 
part of men and women to reprobation, condemnation and hell, without 
any cause or fault in the creature... .”4 He is not on that account 
66 
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Sarah Roberts’ certificate releasing Luke Breedon from a marriage 
engagement, 1710 
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THE CHARACTER OF AN ENGLISH QUAKER 


to be classed among William James’s “‘once-born, sky-blue optimists”, 
for he, knew the reality of sin and regarded it as contemptible and 
loathsome. 

Fox did not think of the Christian life as a solitary pilgrimage to 
the Celestial City, and the word “fellowship” was constantly on his 
lips. His desire to be friendly, to show his “unity with the creation” 
is illustrated by his treatment of young John Story who had offered 
him a pipe of tobacco, hoping thereby to detect a Puritan kill-joy. 
“T looked upon him,” wrote Fox in his Journal, “to be a bold, forward 
lad, and tobacco I did not take, but it came to my mind that the lad 
might think I had not unity with the creation, for I saw he had a flashy, 
empty, notion of religion: so I took his pipe and put it to my mouth.’ 
This slight incident will serve to illustrate the tact, the sensitiveness of 
heart and mind which marked the Quaker character at its best. It was . 
more than a compound of sympathy and a kindly disposition, for it 
called for that control of impulse and expression which are sure marks 
of a disciplined character.’ » | 

Fox gave a strong lead in shaping those asker testimonies which 
most impressed outsiders; the use of “thee” and “thou”, the refusal 
of oaths and of “hat-honour’. Each sprang from his passion for 
“truthfulness” in activities of all kinds. He felt that the use of “thou” 
exclusively to inferiors contradicted his belief in the inner light of 
Christ in all men. Oaths implied a double-standard of truth-speaking 
and the elaborate courtesies of the seventeenth century involved people 
in patent insincerity. His.advice to traders, which carried more weight 
because of his considerable business ability and personal experience, 
was clear: “Wrong no man, over-reach no man (if it be never so much 
to your advantage) but be plain, righteous and holy; in this are ye 
serviceable to your own nation and others, by your change and ~ 
exchanging of things and merchandise.’ 

Finally, in his tender concern for poor people and children he 
directed the energies of the Quakers into two fruitful fields of service. 
He wrote of the former in 1659: ““Your bestowing of outward things 
to such as stand in need is the least love, and things of little value in 
comparison to the things that are above and immortal.”® Fox did not 
agree with Baxter “that infants before regeneration had so much guilt 
and corruption as made them loathsome in the eyes of God”;! on 
the contrary, he wished it to be known “that the Lord seul have 
you take notice that children are the heritage ofthe Lord.” 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Fox’s constant prayer was that the purity, sincerity, integrity and 
tenderness which seemed to him to be normal should abound through- 
out England. In 1671 when “‘very much laden and burdened with the 
world’s spirits” he prayed: “O Lord, Put it into the magistrates’ hearts 
to bring down all this ungodliness, violence and cruelty, profaneness, 
cursing and swearing; and to put down all those lewd houses and play- 
houses which corrupt youth and lead them from thy kingdom where 


no unclean thing can enter neither shall come.”!2 To his fellow- . 


Quakers his earnest plea was so to live “that your carriage and life 


may preach among all sorts of people and to them; then you will come . 


to walk cheerfully over the world, answering that of God in everyone; 
whereby in them ye may be a blessing and make the witness of God 
in them to bless you.’”}8 “aon ; 

Quaker character was formed out of ordinary material in most 
unpromising times. As craftsmen and traders the Quakers were in- 
distinguishable in origin from thousands of other artisans and shop- 
keepers, working in the busy world of trade, exposed to the same 
temptations as their fellow citizens! and Fox did not exaggerate when 
he enumerated these deeds of the old man, “drunkenness, fornication, 
theft, murder, lying, cursing, cozening, cheating, malice, envy, brawl- 
ing, evil-speaking, these are the deeds of the old man which the new 
man putteth off.”!5 The formative influences were three: the practice 
of Christian “conversation” expounded in the Bible and especially in 
the five chapters of the first epistle general of St. Peter; the individual 
Quaker’s experience of the inner light of Christ guiding him into 
“Truth”; and the steady example and vigilance of members of the 
monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings, which is our main concern 
here. 

The closeness of their supervision may be illustrated by a minute 
of the Six Weeks’ Meeting in 1680. A Quaker inn-keeper had written 


to ask whether he might have the custom of travelling Friends at 


The Cock Inn, Long Lane End; the meeting postponed its answer 
while inquiries were immediately set on foot as to why the former 
Quaker host had left and whether his Monthly Meeting was satisfied 
with his reasons for leaving.1® The visitation of all members of local 
meetings became a regular part of each Monthly Meetings’ responsi- 
bilities from the sixteen-seventies onwards! and in most meetings there 
was one leading Friend with a permanent ‘‘concern”’ for the oversight 
of “disorderly walkers”. In Chadwich Monthly Meeting in Worcester- 
68 
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THE CHARACTER OF AN ENGLISH QUAKER 


shire, for example, Ambrose Crowley, father of the great iron-master, 
for many years carried the main burden, armed with a list of thirteen 
“questions thought needful to be asked by the Monthly Meeting”’.18 
The congregation’s control of each member was well-nigh absolute. 
No Quaker journeyman, for example, could move to another town 
to improve himself and be received into a new Meeting without a 
written certificate of “clearness” and no one could marry without 
undergoing a rigorous examination by both Men’s and Women’s 
Meetings at two sessions.’® In the decade 1728-38, for example, at a 
time when the strength of the Society was ebbing, a single London 
Monthly Meeting recorded as many as seventy certificates, for every’ 
man and woman Friend moving either into the Meeting or out of it, 
every man and woman marrying and every Quaker travelling in the 
ministry had to produce a certificate which was copied into the 
records.”° 

“The camp of the Lord and society of his people” was kept clear 
of “wicked and scandalous practices” only at the expense of persistent 
watchfulness and the rebuking of all who ran “into the spirit and 
friendship of the evil world in keeping ill-hours, ill-company, sitting 
idly and excessively drinking and tippling and haunting ale-houses and 
taverns, gaming and neglecting of their own affairs, ruining their 
families, which greatly obstructs the prosperity of Truth by their loose 
and disorderly conversation and evil practices.” 

The procedure recommended for dealing with “disorderly walkers” 
fell into four stages. First it was the duty of any “‘concerned” member 
of a Meeting to go privately to the delinquent “‘to reform and restore 
him”. If this failed, the visit was repeated in the company of two or 
three Friends. If the sinner was still unrepentant the Men’s Meeting 
was informed of the delinquency; if guilty, the choice now lay between 
admitting the offence and signing a written condemnation,” or being 
disowned by the Society, for the Quakers obeyed St. Paul’s injunction 
to the Thessalonians: “Now we command you, brethren, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walks disorderly.’’* 

Letters of self-condemnation for every one of the “deeds of the old 
man” listed above, with the exception of murder, may be found in the 
Quaker records. The following minute from Bristol Men’s Meeting 
illustrates the procedure followed when the delinquent admitted his 
lapse; in this case one Richard Lyndy had been drinking to excess. “It 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


is the expectation of Friends that the party concerned shall call to mind 
all the places and houses where he hath thus transgressed and bring a 
list of the same to the Men’s Meeting of Friends, to the end that a copy 
of this his testimony may be sent to each cid every of those places 
where Truth by him hath been dishonoured, for the clearing thereof.””*4 
Whena Quaker thus acknowledged his offence he was not “‘disowned”’,25 
a serious step which: was taken only very reluctantly after long and 
patient travail with the offender. In Bristol Meeting, for example, only 
sixteen Quakers were disowned in the seventeenth century, not count- 
ing the nine men and women who were married by priests. The first 
casualty was John Foster, who offended by going to the Baptist Meet- 
ing and who, after four visits, was “disowned by Friends for that he 
is wholly dipered from rout hy 
It should not be thought that the primary purpose of Quaker re 
cipline was the avoidance of “the defilements and spots of the World.” 
It is true that in the eighteenth century when external orderliness based 
on imitation and a love of routine tended to take the place of genuine 
Christian discipleship, the discipline became repressive and negative, 
but originally for most Quakers as always for the best of them it was 
thought of as the means “which bringeth the soul, mind, spirit and 
body to be comformable to God the Father of Spirits and to Christ.’”?? 
In terms of “conversation” this meant for Friends not only visiting 
the widows and fatherless but maintaining a high standard of family 
life themselves. The Meeting did not lose interest in a young couple 
as soon as they were married but maintained a steady round of visits 
to each family, sometimes leaving copies of the tract Caution and Advice 
to Parents.28 Each family was thought of as a worshipping group, an 
idea so natural to George Fox that he wrote in astonishment in 1671: 
“What, do you not own family duties? that we must not pray in our 
families and teach and instruct them, and are we not commanded that 
every family should serve God apart??? Apprentices and servants 
were members of this-family circle, and as early as 1679 the Morning 
Meeting reminded Quakers in the American colonies that their Indian 
servants were also “to be instructed in the Truth”. 
The ideals fostered by Quaker discipline in the seventeenth century 
were integrity, especially in trading, simplicity, unity and moderation.™ 
The simple advice of the Friends gathered at Balby in Commonwealth 
- times®? set the standard by which conduct was still judged when busi- 
ness became more complicated and hazardous in Hanoverian England: 
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THE CHARACTER OF AN ENGLISH QUAKER 


“that all Friends that have callings and trades, do labour in the thing 
that is good, in faithfulness and uprightness; and keep to their yea and 
nay in all their communications; and that all who are indebted to the 
World, endeavour to discharge the same, that nothing they may owe 
to any man but to love one another.’ Fox constantly reminded 
Friends of this, the first of “the ancient principles of Truth”, which 
he summed up as “‘So say, so do.’’4 

The epistles of the Yearly Meeting kept this standard constantly 
before Friends, reminding them to use few words in trading, to keep 
their word and to beware of trading “beyond their ability”. Young 
Quakers starting in business were to consult more experienced Friends 
and were to be very cautious, especially when engaging in “such trading 
as hath dependence on sea adventures.”’> With the opening of the 
eighteenth century reminders of the high importance of integrity in 
business became more insistent and from 1708 Friends were warned 
specifically against bankruptcy and in the next year against defrauding 
the Government.** In 1710 Fox’s Advice to Shopkeepers, first published 
in 1658, was circulated to all quarterly and monthly meetings to be 
read aloud once a year, for although half a century had passed, his 
warnings, including that to “take heed of cozening and cheating of 
people with your dark back-windows’’*’ were still relevant. By the 
seventeen hundred and twenties, however, a growing number of 
Friends had passed beyond the stage of small-town shopkeeping and 
had to be warned regularly against “depending on the uncertain prob- 
abilities of hazardous enterprizes, of the need for frequent inspection 
of accounts and, when bankrupt, of speedy composition with 
creditors.” 


The advices of the Yearly Meeting were faithfully followed by the - 


Quakers up and down the country. Helen Hawks of Chesham is 
typical of the counny trader who was disciplined by the local monthly 
meeting. She had “run out extravagantly in her shop-trade and thereby 
contracted great debts, far beyond what her husband and she are any 
way able to discharge, falaieairg reproach and blame is like to be brought 


upon the profession of Truth; the Meeting considering thereof, sent 


a just reproof to the woman re her excess and withal advised her to 
take especial care, to deal righteously and equally with her creditors 
and to give sheen as full satisfaction as all her husband and she is 
worth. 38 

In 1675 the Six Weeks’ Meeting directed the London monthly meet- 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


ings to appoint small permanent committees to deal promptly with 
individuals likely to become insolvent and tempted to transport them- 
selves beyond seas before the next monthly meeting.®® Southwark 
Monthly Meeting became especially concerned about alleged Quakers 
who sought sanctuary in such privileged places as The Mint. In 1692 
a list of these people was circulated to the respective monthly meetings 
so that Southwark Friends might “know how to carry it towards them 
in relation to burying their dead.”4° These debtors, who were Quakers 
only in the sense that they had attended the large evangelistic mission 


meetings, became bankrupt and without attempting to satisfy their. 


creditors lived in The Mint on the proceeds of their property. 

Gifts of money towards the building of meeting-houses or towards 
meeting-funds were returned if a donor became bankrupt."! In the 
eighteenth century Friends who failed in business might not appear 
as ministers or take any part in meetings for discipline and were dis- 
owned, regardless of their status and connections. Charles Lloyd of 
Dolobran, brother-in-law to Sir Ambrose Crowley, lost heavily in his 
iron-smelting business and was disowned. Many years later his 
quarterly meeting received him and his wife back into membership, as 
“he has made what satisfaction was in his power towards satisfying his 
injured creditors and has also given to this meeting a proper acknow- 
ledgment of his sincere repentance for his misconduct therein.”’# The 
minute, written by Abraham Darby, expresses the desire that “the 
Lord Almighty may crown the evening of their days here with peace 
and thereafter receive them into the arms of his eternal and unspeakable 
mercy.’ Unceasing vigilance and painful discipline first established 
and then maintained the high standard of integrity which became the 
admiration of the world of trade, recalling Barclay’s satisfaction at “‘the 
unanimous testimony concerning us, that generally we are an honest 
and uprighthearted people.’’* ) 

Integrity in business very early engendered a temptation to abandon 
Puritan plainness, for honesty had proved the best policy and wealth 
increased. The Yearly Meeting constantly reminded Friends every- 
where not to despise the day of small things nor turn aside from the 
plainness, simplicity and life of Truth, but the reminders became more. 
shrill as time passed. The Quaker ideal was sound so far as it went; 
it was the craftsman’s ideal of simplicity and sufficiency and fitness for 
purpose. When erected into a principle and applied unsmilingly to 
wigs, for instance, it produced such advice as this, from the Sunderland 
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THE CHARACTER OF AN ENGLISH QUAKER 


Register Book: “‘that such as wear periwigs do declare that necessity 


_ and not voluptuousness has brought them to the use of them, such as 


in colour and shape resemble their former hair as near as may be.” The 
Men’s Meeting of Long Newton were anxious that the principle should 
be applied to every article of clothing from head to foot: “not to make 
or wear anything which is superfluous or needless—as broad or fringed 
hatbands, needless buttons, with shows of holes not at all serviceable, 
wide-skirted coats and great cuffs, fringed knee-leathers or any other 
vain fashion not becoming our holy profession; nor gloves nor shoes 
needlessly stay-laced or flowered, buckles curiously cut or carved.” 
The ruling covered beast as well as man for Friends were “to forbear 
to buy curiously-wrought saddles or fine bridles, with buckles and 
nails placed upon them only for an ornament yet no way useful.’’44 

Margaret Fox saw the danger of this emphasis on external simplicity 
and in her last epistle, written when she was eighty-four, she trounced 
Friends for such “whimsical, narrow imaginations.” “Christ Jesus 
saith that we must take no thought what we shall eat, or what we shall 
drink, or what we shall put on, but bids us consider the lilies and how 
they grow in more royalty than Solomon. But contrary to this, we 
must look at no colours, nor make anything that is changeable colours 
as the hills are, nor sell them nor wear them; but we must be all in 
one dress and one colour. This is a silly Gospel.’ 

The Quaker fellowship achieved a degree of unity only after long 
and painful experience, for the advices of the yearly meetings suggest 
that the demons of contention and censure were never wholly exor- 
cised during our period. Even in the spring time of Quakerism, Friends 
had needed the advice “that no one speak evil of another, neither judge 
one against another.’’4° But the judging spirit died hard in an age 
accustomed to seeing God’s censure fall suddenly on wrong-doers. 
The weekly Meeting for Sufferings in London frequently minuted such 
incidents as that reported by George Fox when “two constables died 
lately, the one after another, suddenly, the one with warrants in his 
pocket that made distress some time since upon Swarthmore Meeting.’”*” 
In 1671 it was necessary to advise Friends “to minister justice presently 
and not minister muck and dirt up and down” and that “‘if one Friend 
have anything against another let him not treasure it up till the time 
of his marriage.’’#8 In some instances a Meeting intervened to stop 
Quakers quarrelling and fighting. Richard Smith of Newbury was 
spoken to for striking Benjamin Whiting; he apologized in the Meeting 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 
and the clerk minuted that “he did not strike him at all, but he doth 


acknowledge that he was provoked into passion and gave B.W. pro- 


voking words arid also held him by the hand-wrists.”4° The ideal of 
love and unity was, nevertheless, constantly held up to Friends both 
in the advices sent down by the Yearly Meeting and by such private 
queries as Ambrose Crowley included in his battery of questions for 
Worcestershire Quakers: “Are Friends in love and unity one with 
another?”’50 

As early as 1676 differences arising out of business competition 
were squarely faced and the causes of trouble analyzed in a paper of 
advice to the London Meetings. Disputes had arisen because masters 
had refused to allow apprentices who had finished their time to set up 


in the same parish; this was judged to be unbrotherly and contrary to 


“Truth”, “being the fruit and effect of a private, narrow, selfish and 
covetous spirit.” A wise and judicious Quaker, full of foresight and 
discretion was tempted to take advantage, for self-interest, of another 
Friend and Brother not so wise, “by taking hold of unadvised words, 
promises, covenants; such a Friend was advised rather to instruct and 
inform him for the best, as he would be done by himself.” No Friend 
should entertain a grudge against another of the same trade who came 
to dwell near him. “When a brother weak in judgment made a bar- 
gain to do something which was not consistent with his lawful interest 
and came to a sight thereof and desired his Brother to release him, he 
should be released.” All disputes between Quakers were to be aSitled 
by agreement or by arbitration, never by recourse to Law courts.™ 

Tale-bearing, an odious vice to which the godly fall easy victims, 
called out strongly-worded minutes from the Yearly Meeting through- 
out our period. The advice was entered in the Monthly Meeting records 
‘and read aloud once a year. In Windsor for example, it was agreed in 
1707 “that if anything of evil be said of any member of the Meeting, 
the member that hears it shall not report it to others, but shall first go 
to the person charged and examine into the matter, to see whether it 
be true or false and so proceed with the said person according to the 
good order of Truth.’ 

“Christian moderation” was deliberately cultivated from the earliest 
days of the Quaker movement.*4 A Friend was expected to be moder- 
ate in speech, for example, whether in addressing those assembled in 
the Yearly Meeting, or in speaking to his apprentices at home, habits 
which had to be painfully acquired in days when even Quakers needed 
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THE CHARACTER OF AN ENGLISH QUAKER 


reminding “not to speak three or four together, nor in a fierce way”, 
and when a Friend was threatened with expulsion “for correcting a 
apprentices immeasurably.”°* The moderation and quietness: of 
eighteenth century Quakers was a legacy from the teaching of the 
stalwart fighters of the seventeenth century. In 1671, Fox wrote “It is 
a Christian’s duty to study to be quiet; this is their duty and to exercise - 
patience”;*’ and in the same year George Whitehead. sent out from 
Bristol a Baran ‘Advice from the Spirit of Life’ which breathed 
tranquillity: “it’s the lowly, meek, gentle, quiet, long-suffering spirit 
that’s are to serve, to bear, to travail and suffer under all, that both 
discerns true judgment and that the Lord makes use of in his work 
and service, that feels his power and presence and that sees into the 
states and spirits of those that are ministered unto.’’®8 

Moderation in labour and in acquiring money were the lessons most 
difficult to learn and many a Quaker grudged the time spent in mid- 
week and First-day meetings at harvest-time or when bills and accounts 
had to be made out. So in banning Sunday labour the Men’s Meeting 
of Longnewton left very little room for individual judgment in the 
matter, forbidding “the binding of and leading of corn, scalling of 
manure, going afishing with lines or nets, and riding with horses and 
carts to bring up nets and fish; not that we would debar Friends of 
the liberty which Christ our Lord allowed in the dawning of the 
Gospel day in case of real necessity.’’®® 

Throughout the period the Yearly Meeting warned Friends every- 
where against “the temptation of hastening to be rich.” This advice 
from the Epistle of 1725 illustrates the choice constantly set before 
them: “You who are Parents of Children, labour fervently in spirit 
with Secret Supplications unto the Lord, that he may give them an 
Inheritance in Truth, whereby they may be enabled to stand up in 
their Generation after you to his praise and glory rather than labour 
to get great inheritances for them in the World, which has proved a 
snare and temptation to some to shun the Cross of Christ and embrace 
the Glory of this present world.’ 

The practice of these Quaker ideals was encouraged by the “testi- 
monies” which were written, and sometimes printed for circulation, 
at the death of exemplary Friends both young and old. The following . 
account of William Penn, written by the Clerk to the Berkshire 
Quarterly Meeting, is of special interest because the Meeting insisted 
that the paragraph about his financial failure should be included. 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


“He was a man of great abilities; of an excellent sweetness of dis- 
position, quick of thought-and ready utterance; full of the qualification 
of true discipleship, even love without dissimulation; as extensive in 
charity as comprehensive in knowledge; and to whom malice and in- 
gratitude were utter strangers, so ready to forgive enemies that the 
ungrateful were not excepted. | 

Had not the management of his temporal affairs been ce with 
some deficiencies, envy itself would be to seek for matter of accusation 
and yet in charity even that part of his conduct may be ascribed to a 
peculiar sublimity of mind. Notwithstanding which, he may without 
straining his character be ranked among the learned, good and great, 
whose abilities are sufficiently manifested throughout his elaborate 
writings, which are so many lasting monuments of his admired qualifica- 
tions and are the esteem of learned and judicious men among, all 
persuasions. 

And though in old age by reason of some shocks of a violent 
distemper his intellects were much impaired, yet his sweetness and 
loving disposition surmounted its utmost efforts and remained when 
Reason almost failed. 

In fine, he was learned without vanity, apt without forwardness, 
facetious in conversation yet weighty and serious, of an extraordinary 
greatness of mind, yet void of any strain of ambition, as free from rigid 
gravity as he was clear of unseemly levity. 

A Man, A Scholar, A Friend, A Minister, surpassing in superlative 
endowments, whose memorial will be valued by the wise and blessed 
with the Just.’ 

Within thirty years of the first “Publishing of Truth” cheats were 
abroad counterfeiting the character of a Quaker and collecting a 
modesty competency as preachers. Ellis Hookes frequently circulated 
such “advertisements” as the following sent out in 1679: 

“We are informed of a deceitful person pretending to travel in 
Truth’s service and to have a testimony in Friends’ meetings. He was 
at Chichester about three weeks and departed thence the 11th: he went 
by the name of John Gwin, about 25 years of age or upwards: thin 
visaged, brown, straight hair; pale complexioned; a voluble tongue; 
mean clothes, white fustian waistcoat next to him, over that a fashion- 


able cease coat, some superfluous buttons; he borrowed a coat of 


R. Carter of a sad colour and a bay horse with a star of 4 or £5 price; 
when he takes Friends by the hand he looks another way; if found, 
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THE CHARACTER OF AN ENGLISH QUAKER _ 


aig the horse for the owner, as also the coat and write to Ellis Hookes 
in London,”® 

Andtew Pitt, of Hampstead, was regarded by contemporaries as the 
typical Quaker of the early eighteenth century. He set a limit to his 
fortune, retired from trade after thirty years and lived in his small. 
house, a hale, ruddy-complexioned old man, whose kindly face bore 
witness to the ideals of integrity, sincerity, moderation and courtesy 
in which he had been nurtured and which he had made his own. 


NOTES 


1 Journal of George Fox (1891), I, 433. 

2 A Preface to The Journal of George Fox (1694), p. 

3 Many Select and Christian Epistles of George fox (698), Pp: 9. 

* Gospel Truth Demonstrated (1706), p. 660. 

5 George Fox, MSS. Epistles, p. 476: ‘Sin makes ishexned) its.a loathsome thing, it 
mars the heavenly image, the pure image it doth deface. . . .” [1659]. 

® Cambridge Journal (1911), I, p. 44 

7 cf. Journal (1891), Il, 487. “Dear Friends everywhere, have power over your own 
spirits.’” Penn wrote that “he was civil beyond all forms of breeding in his behaviour.” 

8 Fpistles (1698), p. 157- 

® Epistles (1698), p. 136. 

10 Richard Baxter, Reliquiae Baxterianae (1696), I, 24. 

1 Gospel Truth Demonstrated (1706), p. 875. 

12 Journal (1891), II, 138-9. 

23 Thid iy px3 16: 

14 See The Book of the Two Weeks’ Meeting, for the occupations of London Quakers 
married in 1680: 


mariner strong-water seller plasterer 
weaver yeoman baker 
farmer. ‘ blacksmith glazier 
cordwainer labourer fruiterer 
clothier salter ‘  haberdasher 
shoemaker iron monger car man 
schoolmaster cheese monger timber- merchant 
tallow-chandler cooper dyer 

joiner fellmonger 

bricklayer pin-maker 

rope-maker wire-drawer 

merchant silk-stocking framework knitter 


cf. G. B. Harrison, The Church Book of Bunyan Meeting 1650-1821 (1928), p. viii, 
for a similar list. 

15 George Fox, MS. Epistles, p. 87. cf. William Penn, An Address to Pratestonte (1679), 
for the five crying evils of the time: drunkenness, fornication, luxury, gaming, profanity. 

16 Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. I, p. 137. 

1Wibid., Vol. I, p. 22. 

18 Minutes of Chadwich M.M. [MS. 228], p. 189. 

19 See Chapter 1Vv. 

20 See G. B. Harrison, The Church Book of Bunyan Meeting 1650-2821 (1928), 
fol. 77a, for a letter of ‘ ‘dismission” which was equivalent to a certificate of clearness. 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


21 Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, 10. xii. 1690. 

_™ The Quakers did not originate the practice-of recording “letters of contrition”, for 
similar apologies may be found, for instance, in the minute books of the Mayor’s Court 
of Norwich; see, -e.g., under 14th March 1667: “I Edmund Girling am heartily sorry for 
speaking of scandalous words of Mr. Thomas Chickering, Alderman, and do beg pardon 
for the same and promise to make public confession of my wrong done to him in the 
same place where I did speak the said words and promise never to offend again in the 
same nature.” Quoted in A, J. Eddington, The Firse Fifty Years of Quakerism in Norwich, 

27 


*8 IT Thessalonians iii. 6. See Sundry Ancient Epistles, p. 89. cf. the three stages of ~ 


admonishment, withdrawal and excommunication in the procedure at the Bunyan Meeting 
See G. B. Harrison, op. cit., passim. 

*4 Minutes of Bristol Men’s Meeting, Vol. I, p. 15 (1669). 

*8 See the ruling of London Yearly Meeting in Minutes, Vol. VI, p. 383 (1725). 

*6 Minutes of Bristol Men’s Meeting, Vol. I, 20. vii. 1669. 

*7 See A Book of Several Things relating to the Service of Truth, under 1668. 

*8 For examples of these visitation lists, see the Bevan-Naish Collection of MSS. at 
Woodbrooke, Birmingham. 

*° George Fox, MSS. Epistles, p. 49. 

#0 Minutes of the Morning Meeting, 1. xi. 1679. 

31 The Quakers shared these ideals with many of their fellow-Christians, see, e.g., 
John Bunyan, The Life and Death of Mr Badman (1680), passim, and G. B. Harrison, 
The Church Book of Bunyan Meeting 1650- 1821 (1928), pp. viii and x. 

32 See Chapter I, p. 3. 

83 A. R. Barclay, Letters, etc., of Early Friends (1841), p. 281. 

84 cf. Sundry Ancient Epistles, p. 36. 

% Fistles of the Yearly Meeting (1858), 1692, p. 63. 

36 At the Yearly Meeting of 1698 the following minute against smuggling was put on 
record but not included in the Epistle: ‘“This meeting understanding that some in the 


Government have reported that some persons who are called Quakers have used secret. 


and indirect ways to take up their goods without paying the customs and duties, which 
the law hath laid upon them, whereby the King is defrauded of his right. 

This meeting declares it to be the judgment of Truth and Friends that all such practices 
are evil and that if any person who professes Truth should be guilty thereof, such person 
would thereby go out of Truth and act contrary thereto.” Minutes of the Yearly Meeting, 
Vol. I, p. 229. 

8? Gospel Truth Demonstrated, p. 128. 

38 B.S. Snell, The Minute Book of the Monthly Meeting for the Upperside of Buckingham- 
shire (1937), P. 34- 2. x. 1674. 

39 Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. I, p. 25. 

40 [bid., Vol. I, under date 13. x. 1692. 

41 e.9, Minutes of Norwich Men’s Meeting, 8, xii. 1685. 

42 Bevan-Naish MS. 2755 at Woodbrooke. 

43 Robert Barclay, The Anarchy of the Ranters (1674) in Truth Triumphant (1691), 
Pp- 209. 

44 Bowcastle Register Book, at 13. vi. 1697. 

45 This passage was suppressed in the printed edition of her epistles in 1698. 

40 A. R. Barclay, Letters, etc., of Early Friends (1841), p. 281. 

47 Minutes of Meeting for Sufferings, Vol. III, p. 315. 

48 MS. Sundry Ancient Epistles, p. 39. 

49 Minutes of Newbury and Oare Monthly Meeting, 21. iv. 1678. 

50 Chadwich Monthly Meeting, Vol. I, p. 189 (1707). 

61 Southwark MSS., Vol. I, p. 108. } 2. 

52 MS. Letters, Dreams and Visions, p. 15. Fox wrote in 1685, quoting S, Paul: “Dare 
any of you who have a matter against another go to law before the unjust, and not before 
the saints? Do you not know that the saints shall judge the World?” in Sundry Ancient 
Epistles, p. go. 

33 Minutes of Windsor Monthly Meeting, 28. ii. 1707. 
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THE CHARACTER OF AN ENGLISH QUAKER 


54 cf. Balby Epistle, 1656, in A. R. Barclay, Letters, etc., of Early Friends (1841), p. 281. 
5° Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. II, p. 5. 

58 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 13. 

57 Paper in The Annual Catalogue of George Fox’s Papers, p. 110. 

58 MS. Sundry Ancient Epistles, p. 30. 

5° Tn Bowcastle Register Book, pp. 79-85. 

60 MS. Christian and Brotherly Advices, p. 44. 

61 Tn the MS. Record of Sufferings for the County of Berks, 20 and 21. ii. 1719. 

63 Book of Cases, Vol. I, pp. 63-4. 

63 Voltaire, Letters concerning the English Nation (1733), P- 1. 
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4 CHAPTER SIX 
THE QUAKERS AND THE STATE 


“Let us confront our ecclesiastical matters with the plain text of holy 
Scripture; this is Protestant: and let us compare our civil transactions 
with the ancient Laws and Statutes of the realm; this is English.” 


N their relations with the State the Quakers of the first generation 

especially show striking affinities with the English Anabaptists of 
Elizabeth’s reign, for like them they refused absolutely to bear arms, 
go to law or take an oath.? In the seventeenth century the Baptists. 
alone of their fellow Dissenters were unwilling to swear and their 
testimony-was uncertain, for while in Bristol their refusal was complete 
elsewhere their leaders argued that the oath of allegiance fell within 
the prerogative of the King as God’s servant.? The Quakers acknow- 
ledged the authority of the State with three exceptions: they would 
not fight, they would not take an oath and they refused “‘hat-honour”. 
In the first two instances their disobedience was grounded on what 
they believed was the authority of Scripture,* and in the last on their 
belief that ‘uncovering of the head is the alone outward significa- 
tion of our adoration towards God and that it is not lawful to give 
it unto men.””® 

Some Quakers at first did not scruple to join the army. Matthew 
Gibbon in Commonwealth days “partly engaged to be a captain 
thinking he might be serviceable for Truth therein’’® but Fox over- 
ruled him, writing that “it was contrary to our principles, for our 
weapons are spiritual, not carnal.’’? Before the Restoration the Quaker’s 
pacifism was exercised more in the soldier’s or sailor’s search for a 
livelihood consistent with Truth'than as a conflict with the. State.® 
Charles II’s Militia Acts did not involve Quakers in imprisonment, 
for failure ‘“‘to find a man for the militia” was punished by a fine 
collected by distraint.® References to Quakers being disciplined for 
not maintaining this testimony are very infrequent, although in 
1693 and 1709 it was necessary to recommend that Quaker ship-masters 
who carried guns should be disciplined. 

The testimony against oaths was finally recognized by Parliament 
in 1695 when the Affirmation Act was passed allowing Quakers to 
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THE QUAKERS AND THE STATE 


affirm in civil, though still not in criminal, cases. Their attitude to 

oaths had been summed up by Isaac Penington, who wrote that 

“entering into the law-bond is laying of the gospel-bond by” and by 
Penn in the aphorism: “People swear to the end they may speak 
truth: Christ would have them speak truth to the end they might not 
swear.” The testimony for truth and against oaths runs like a strong 
warp thread through the homespun of early Quaker history. In 1669 
the young Friend apprentices of Bristol who had finished their time 
were unable to obtain their “freedom” because they would not take 
the necessary oaths and the Men’s Meeting sought the.advice of the’ 
City Chamberlain and the magistrates on their behalf? In 1677 
Southwark Monthly Meeting carried a campaign against the imposition 
of oaths into the Bishop’s court, an expensive business to which the 
Six Weeks Meeting contributed seventy-five pounds, half the legal 
costs.18 Some Friends seem to have used an oath in certifying burial 
in wool, for in 1679 Elizabeth Steward presented a paper to Oxford 
Monthly Meeting “concerning a vision which she saw concerning 


‘Friends that they should not suffer any oath to be taken concerning 


burying the dead.”’!* In 1682 Martha Weston was asked to endeavour 
to get a will proved without an oath in the Bishop’s Court at Newbury 
and her Monthly Meeting undetook to pay the expenses, “that if 
possible it may be some entrance for a precedent.’’!® 

James II excused Quaker constables from swearing in 1687. In the 
letter to the Lord Mayor of London, signed by Sunderland, the King 
orders that for the future such constables either be allowed to serve . 
without taking any oaths or else be excused the fines for this refusal. 
However, when the Norwich City Assembly received a mandate from 
the King in 1688 requiring them to admit thirty-eight Friends to the 
freedom of the city, the King’s proposition was put to the vote and 
defeated by thirty-nine to eight and there the matter was allowed to 
end.16 After the Act of 1695 the London City Chamberlain accepted 
the affirmation of Quakers who sought admission as freemen,'? and 
it would seem that the same course was followed in Bristol, for in 1697 
the City Chamberlain and officers were “suitably rewarded” by the 
Men’s Meeting for “procuring ease to the young men Friends that were 
made burgesses.”!8 In the same year a Falmouth Quaker was elected 


an officer of the Corporation but the Attorney-General, in a written 


opinion, advised that to accept office would be against the provisions 
of the Test Act.!® 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


In 1709 forty Aberdeen Quakers, headed by Robert Barclay of Ury, 
petitioned against the clause‘in the freeman’s oath “denying the heresies 
of Popery and Quakerism” which concluded “if I shall at any time 
(as God forbid) apostatize from the said protestant religion, by owning 
or professing Popery or Quakerism, I hereby renounce all benefit and 
privilege.” The Barons of the Exchequer in Edinburgh conceived the 
addition not to be warranted by law and finally, by order in Council 
of June 21st, 1714, the Corporation of Aberdeen were instructed “that 
the words of the said oath be left out so far as they concern the 
Quakers.” In the same year Daniel Quare, the Quaker watchmaker, 
submitted to the Meeting for Sufferings a paper setting out his refusal 
of a pension of three hundred pounds a year to be King’s watchmaker, 
“because for conscience sake he could not qualify himself, as the Law 
directs, by taking the oaths.” Quare had felt it wrong to put in a 
deputy who would be willing to swear and the problem was finally 
~ solved by George I’s decision not to issue a patent and to invite Quare 
to do the work unofficially.” 

The Corporation of York took advantage of Quaker freemen’s 
scruples, elected them sheriffs and then fined them seventy pounds 
each for refusing to serve, knowing that if they did, they would be 
liable to the penalties of the Corporation and Test Acts. In 1721, the 
Meeting for Sufferings sought legal advice in the matter but it was not 
until 1734, when Roger Shackleton refused to qualify by taking the 
oath, was fined a hundred and fifty pounds by the Corporation and 
took the case to the King’s Bench, that the abuse was stopped.” 

In laws enacted after the Revolution provision was usually made 
for the Quaker scruple against taking the oath, as in the “Act for the 
“increase and encouragement of seamen’ or that “for settling the trade 
to the East Indies.”24 Even Queen Anne’s Act “‘for the further security 
of the Churches of England and Ireland’*® contained a proviso per- 
mitting Quakers along with other Dissenters to teach Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic and Mathematics in the English tongue, Naviga- 
tion and Mechanical Arts without having taken an oath. 

The Quakers’ relation to the State was marked from Common- 
wealth days by conscientious citizenship and each claim was considered 
in the light of Bible injunctions and English Law.?* Their readiness to 
help in civil government is shown, for example, by the presentation 
to the Council of State by Northamptonshire Friends in 1655 of a list 
“of Friends’ names that have estates in this County and judged to be 
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THE QUAKERS AND THE STATE 


fitting men to rule for God” as justices of the peace,2’ and by the advice 
of the General Meeting at Balby in 1656 which recommended “that if 
any be called to serve the commonwealth in any public service, which 
is for the public wealth and good, that with cheerfulness it be under- 
taken and in faithfulness discharged unto God; that therein patterns 
and examples in the thing that is righteous they may be to those that 
be without.”*8 In 1680 Oxfordshire Quarterly Meeting prepared a list 
of the eighty-nine Quaker freeholders in the county which suggests, 
at the least, that the Quakers were officially interested in the forth- 
coming general election.*® In 1687 some Friends were invited to take 
office as justices of the peace and at the next yearly meeting Bray 
Doyley of Adderbury West, Oxfordshire, asked publicly for guidance 
in the matter but Fox, who thought the moment most inopportune 
(it was June 1688), closed the discussion abruptly.2° In 1698 John 
Archdale was chosen member of Parliament for Chipping Wycombe 
but was refused his seat because he would not take the oaths. In general, 
after 1688, the official advice from the Yearly Meeting was a nicely 
balanced mixture of exhortation to behave dutifully and with gratitude 
to the Government*! and to avoid defrauding the King of his customs — 
and excise.*? And yet three thousand Quakers were imprisoned during 
the Commonwealth, not for their religious beliefs but for disturbing 
the peace. The troublesome “First Publishers of Truth” were dealt 
with either under the Vagrancy Act,®* under the ordinance of 1644 
which prohibited travelling on the Lord’s Day,°4 or under a Marian 
statute which protected official preachers from malicious disturbance.*° 
With the Restoration came the deliberate persecution of all non- 
conformists and, as we have seen,** during the decade after 1660 the 
Quaker societies were threatened with extinction, for those who escaped 
imprisonment suffered crippling distraints.*” 

The Quakers appear to be the only body of dissenters who evolved 
a special organization for dealing with these problems and it was not 


until 1675 that they took effectual legal action against their persecu- . - 


tors.*8 In 1672 forexample, when the Quakers were relieved by Charles 
II’s Declaration of Indulgence the negotiations for the release of the 
four hundred and ninety-one prisoners were carried through privately 
by two Quakers, George Whitehead and Thomas Moore, as there was 
no official committee yet in existence. They had for many years kept 
records of their “sufferings” and in 1674 a summary covering the 
years 1650-1660 was published. There had been local “Meetings for 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Sufferings” in the counties, which had consulted with London Friends 
of the Six Weeks’ Meeting.®® There had been, however, no concerted 
attempt to test the legality of the processes by which the Quakers 
were being crushed, and many Friends, including the saintly William 
Dewsbury and Isaac Penington, disapproved of asserting their rights 
at law. . j 

Thomas Lloyd of Dolobran, later Penn’s deputy in Pennsylvania, 
was among those who did not intend to suffer when the Law was on 
their side. Richard Davies describes in his Journal* how, with a small 
number of Friends, Lloyd was sitting “peaceably with the doors open 
and all silent” when one Justice Maurice appeared and ordered them 
to depart. The Justice allowed them a quarter of an hour in which to 
finish their Meeting, during which Lloyd “uttered a few words, by 
way of defining the true religion.” He was fined twenty. pounds for 
preaching, though Dolobran was outside Maurice’s jurisdiction. The 
distraint was executed by two personal servants of the justice’s, and 
the conviction was not certified at the next quarter sessions. 

It was to discuss measures for bringing to an end illegalities of this 
kind that the crucial conference was called in London in the autumn 
of 1675. The main purpose of the Meeting for Sufferings then set up 
was “to endeavour for relief by the Law of the Land to stop the des- 
troyer.”“1 It was agreed “‘that it is convenient that Friends that suffer 
beyond the limits and severity of the Law have an understanding there- 
of... that they may know in what cases relief may be had, they having 
their liberty in the Truth to accept thereof or to suffer.” Thomas 
Rudyard, the Quaker solicitor, undertook to obtain counsel’s opinion 
in answer to specific questions, that Friends “may not remain in a 
groundless or uncertain expectation.’ 

Thus originally the Meeting for Sufferings was a committee for 

legal defence. Plenary sessions were held on the last Thursday before 
each Law term and an executive committee of a quarter of the total 
membership met weekly during term-time. A convenient room was 
hired as permanent office and committee room where the harassed 
Ellis Hookes, already Clerk to theSixWeeks’ Meeting, the Two Weeks’ 
Meeting and the Yearly Meeting, contended manfully with the ever- 
growing weight of Meeting for Sufferings business which finally 
overwhelmed him.‘ , 
The Meeting for Sufferings was convened by the Morning Meeting 


of Ministers, the weekly gathering of Quaker preachers, and for some 
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THE QUAKERS AND THE STATE 


years the new committee remained under its nominal supervision,“ 
but by the beginning of the eighteenth century the younger body had 
replaced the older as the effectual executive committee of the Society, 
a significant change which will be discussed more fully in chapter VII. 

The leading members of this new committee were mainly recent 
converts such as William Penn, William Meade and Thomas Ellwood, 
who believed in using Law to defeat illegality. They did not share 
Barclay’s prejudice against “that deceitful Tribe of Lawyers, who by 
their many Tricks and Endless Intricacies have rendered Justice in 
their Method burdensome to honest men and seek not so much to put 
an end, as to foment controversies and Contentions.’’”® 

Penn’s reliance on “the fundamental Laws of England” in Bushell’s 
case is too well known to require discussion here.*® Less well known is 
Thomas Ellwood’s successful prosecution of the informers Aris and 
Lacy for perjury. Aris “the cow stealer” and Lacy, “‘a broken iron- - 
monger of Wycombe” laid an information against Friends of Jordans 
Meeting under the second Conventicle Act. They had, unfortunately 
for themselves, included in the list of names of Quakers present, one 
Dr. Thomas Zachary and his wife who had been away in London at 
the time. The doctor was convicted and when he appealed against a 
fine of thirty pounds the justice sent him to prison “for a reflection on 
the Government.” The case came on at the next general Quarter 
Sessions at High Wycombe where the doctor was able to prove an 
alibi, for Thomas Ellwood had taken “care that four substantial wit- 
nesses, citizens of unquestionable credit, should come down from 
London in a coach and four horses hired on purpose.” Ellwood next 
brought an indictment against Aris and Lacy for wilful perjury and 
got his verdict. Aris fled the country and Lacy went into hiding. As 
Ellwood had undertaken the prosecution on behalf of the Monthly 
Meeting of the Upperside of Buckinghamshire the costs were defrayed 
by several collections among the members in the course of 1670 and 
1671. 

The Quakers were troubled by informers, in spite of the high 
mortality rate among that fraternity,” until pine II “having extended 
his favour to the Quakers” directed justices of the peace not to 
countenance such prosecutions.*® In London “informing” declined 
suddenly in 1686 after three informers had been convicted of perjury 
and sent to Newgate by the Quarter Sessions.*® 

Perhaps the most important general function of the Meeting for 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Sufferings was the instruction of Quakers up and down the country in 
the legal powers of law officers and the limits of their jurisdiction. 
They earned, for instance, that the local constable might not execute 
an illegal warrant or refuse to give the victim a copy of a legal one; he 
might not break down doors or enter at a window. The committee 
warned Friends against many irregularities, such as the illegal exercise of 
jurisdiction by county courts in tithe cases.5! Quakers were sometimes 


convicted before being summoned and sometimes convicted in their ab-. 


sence for it still had to be established that it was against natural justice 
to condemn any without hearing them. In 1684 Counsellor Darnell 
wrote for Friends an account of the creation of justices of the peace 
in Edward IIPs® time and the subsequent widening of their authority 
by other statutes. Friends were supplied with statements about indict- 
ments, learning for example that they were not to be denied copies, 
that indictments must agree precisely with the statutes and that they 
should not be recorded until “found by the jury.’’®* In 1680 a special 


paper was prepared “for the help and instruction of those who under- 


take to confer with the Grand Jury on Friends’ behalf”, for many 
grand juries “entertained the false notion of indictments as unalterable 
records.’’>4 In 1682 Saunders gaye his opinion that Friends might 
recover damages when their children were “abused in Meetings’’® and 
in 1684 the Meeting for Sufferings investigated the complaint of 
Gloucester prisoners that they were being required “to prove them- 
selves ‘not guilty’.”°® By 1684 there is some evidence that the policy 
of the Meeting for Sufferings was making some slight headway against 
the tide of illegality for so formidable a judge as Jeffreys said in court: 
“Why should not they (Friends) have the benefit of the Law as well 
as others.”5” 

Thomas Rudyard “a man skilful in the law of the land and zealous 
for the liberties of the people” acted as solicitor to the Meeting for 
Sufferings until his appointment as Deputy-Governor of East Jersey 
in 1682.58 Thomas Corbett was appointed standing counsel in 1676. 
He had stood high in Friends’ esteem since his success in saving Fox 
from praemunire at Worcester the previous year. 

The new policy of challenging illegal processes by reference to 
English Law is admirably illustrated by the two Books of Cases 
covering the years 1661-1738. In the first which covers the years 
1661-1695 there are references to thirty-seven statutes which may be 
divided into two unequal sections, eleven before and twenty-six after 
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THE QUAKERS AND THE STATE 


the Reformation Parliament of Henry VIII. The earliest is the Statute 
of Westminster 1, c. 46 against delay of justice; then comes 9 Henry 
If c. 29,~which gave Coke his opportunity of enlarging on the liberties 
of Englishmen: “No free man shall be arrested or detained in prison, 

or deprived of his freehold, or his liberties or free customy or outlawed 
or exiled, or in anyway molested; and we will not set forth against 
him nor send against him, unless by the lawful judgment of his peers 
and by the law of the land.” William Penn, Bray Doyley and other 
Quakers seem to have relied especially on this statute when they talked 
of “the fundamental laws of England.”®? The limits of the powers of 
petty constables are traced forward from 13 Edward I, c. 2 and the 
jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts from the statute 13 Edward I, 4, and 
the “Articuli Cleri’”? of 1315.5! The latter are especially important — 
because they provided the Quakers with legal arguments for their 
struggles in the ecclesiastical courts in which they were enthusiastically 
supported by the common lawyers.® The powers of justices of the 
peace were traced from 1327.®* The law about indictment and evidence 
was based on 25 Edward III, c. 5, supported by 28 Edward III, c. 3, 
“that none shall be taken by petition or suggestion made to our Lord 
the King or to his Council unless it be by indictment or presentment 
of good and lawful people of the same neighbourhood where such 
deeds be done, in due manner or by process made by writ original at 
the common law; in that none be out of his franchises nor of his free- 
hold, unless he be duly brought in to answer and forejudged of the 
same by the course of the law.’’®4 The powers of justices to review 
irregularities in county courts and the limits of their power to take 
oaths of office of under-sheriffs and their subordinates were based on 
twHentry VII, e<15.% 

Of the twenty-six later statutes, those six under which Quakers 
were punished for non-conformity and which were repealed by the 
Toleration Act, will be discussed in the next chapter. Of the remaining 
non-ecclesiastical statutes three call for particular mention, 5 Eliz., c. 1, 
35 Eliz., c. r and 14 Charles II, c. 1, under which Quakers were 
respectively praemunired and imprisoned for causing a riot or for 
refusing the oath. 

Three statutes, all involving the penalty of praemunire were used 
to imprison feshars who refused the oath of supremacy and allegi- 
ance.§? The oath could be administered by a single justice and was, in 


fact, often tendered at the Assizes when other charges failed, so that 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


every imprisoned Quaker ran the risk of praemunire. In most cases 
these acts were used to imprison Quakers indefinitely, as when four 
Berkshire Friends “were brought to a petty session at Speenhamland 


the 16th of IInd 1683, where the justices tendered them the oath of . 


allegiance and for their refusing to take it committed them to jail in 
Reading.’’®® Several Quakers were prosecuted upon a praemunire in 
1662 and the penalties inflicted, the only example on record.®® Thomas 
Corbett argued before Chief Justice Hale on behalf of George Fox 
in 1674 that imprisonment on a praemunire was illegal and Fox was 
discharged, but this did not, as Richard Davies thought, “‘put an end 
to all praemunires in the nation.” Between 1681 and 1683 several 
Quakers were indicted upon this statute and Richard Vickris of Bristol 
was sentenced and ordered “to conform or abjure the realm in three 
months or suffer death as a felon without benefit of clergy.” The case 
came before Judge Jeffreys in the Kings Bench in March 1684 when the 
Quakers’ Counsel, Henry Pollexfen,?! secured Vickris’s release on 
four technical errors in the indictment.” 

Quakers were frequently imprisoned under 35 Eliz., c. 1 when the 
punishment by fine alone, provided by the Conventicle Act of 
1670, was thought inadequate. Quaker Meetings were treated as un- 
lawful under this Act of Elizabeth and the Friends then imprisoned 
for meeting together in an unlawful assembly “‘in a violent and tumul- 
tuous manner.’”’”? The leading case is that of the Norwich Quakers in 
1681. The City records show that on December 14th “the ward officers 
of the Mace” were instructed to warn seven named preachers and “the 
dwellers at the Quakers’ meeting” that they forbear to meet at any 
conventicle contrary to Law. Sixty-three Friends, “48 men, 15 
women, 5 of them widows, one of them a wife, and 9 maidens”, were 
imprisoned for a riot,’ and were released in the summer-of 1683 only 
through the King’s intervention, the Meeting for Sufferings having 
been continuously occupied with the case for nearly two years. 

The Quaker Act of 1662” punished any person maintaining “that 
the taking of an oath in any case whatsoever (although before a lawful 


magistrate) is altogether unlawful and contrary to the word of God” | 


and wilfully refusing an oath or endeavouring to persuade others to 

refuse such an oath. For the first offence the fine was five pounds, for 

the second, ten pounds, and on a third conviction the punishment was 

transportation. Edward Burrough and other London Friends were 

sentenced to imprisonment under the Act.”° ‘The Act was superseded 
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THE QUAKERS AND THE STATE 


in 1664 by the Conventicle Act although threats of banishment as late 
as 1683 were based on this earlier Act. 

If the first function of the Meeting for Sufferings was the instruction 
of Quakers in their legal rights, the second was the creation of a body 
of public opinion which would no longer tolerate illegal processes. 
A detailed study of the wide spread and sustained campaign through 
printed propaganda is reserved for a later chapter.” It will be sufficient 
to say here that after fifteen years of assiduous distribution of innumer- 
able copies of “sufferings”, demonstrating the illegality of the punish- 
ments inflicted, the Quakers were finally rewarded by exemption from 
the penalties of the oppressive statutes. Members of the Meeting for 
Sufferings went to very great pains to put their case before those in 
authority, especially the King, his judges and Parliament. In 1661 
Edward Burrough, George Whitehead and Richard Hubberthorne had | 
pleaded in vain before a Committee of Parliament against the Bill — 
which became the Quaker Act and let loose the fury of the persecutors. 
Less than thirty years later “without one division in either House of 
Parliament, without one riot in the streets, with scarcely one audible 
murmur even from the classes most deeply tainted with bigotry’’’® a 
persecution which had raged for more than a generation was ended. 

The measure of relief extended to the Quakers by the Toleration 
Act of 1689, was due in no small degree to the activity of members of 
the Meeting for Sufferings in general in enlisting the sympathy of | 
Members of Parliament during the later seventies, as well as to their 
tireless application to Charles II and James II, through the good offices 
of William Penn. He was the centre of the parliamentary activity of 
the Meeting for Sufferings until 1681. In 1677 he was responsible for 
the consultations with the Society’s legal experts to protect Quakers 
from the provisions of the Popish Bill,’® and he attended the Solicitor- 
General about a Bill to be brought in “concerning the power and prac- 
tice of the Chancery”. In October of the same year he examined “the 
laws and charter of Barbados” with Thomas Corbett, with a view to 
addressing the King and Council on behalf of Quaker “sufferers” 
there, and when Ellis Hookes heard “from one of the writing clerks 
of Parliament” that there was 2 clause which might affect Friends in» 
a forthcoming Bill to prohibit Papists sitting in either House, Penn 
was again called into consultation.*%* When persecution broke out in 
Plymouth, Penn undertook to speak to the Earl of Bath,*! and he 
reported in the autumn of 1677 the joint instrument he had drawn up 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


with Lord Baltimore on toleration in America. It was Penn who 
drafted the addresses to the King and Council®* and who usually led 
the deputations. He was able from time to time to report the Privy 
Council discussions, as when he told the Meeting for Sufferings that 
“the King said it was very unreasonable that Friends should be 
prosecuted upon those statutes as were never made or intended against 
them.’?84 

For the three years ‘and nine months of James II’s reign the Quakers 
were assured of relief. William Penn had been the new King’s friend 
since the days when he had carried the dispatches from his father who 
commanded the Duke of York’s flagship before Lowestoft, to Charles 
II and the Secretaries of State. Penn’s relations with James II are dealt 
with at some length in the next chapter where his work for toleration 
is described and it will be sufficient to say here that he regarded all his 
activities as different means towards the establishment of toleration. 
No evidence has ever been produced to refute his statement to the 
Council in December 1688, a fortnight after the Jacobites had fled, 
“that he had done nothing but what he could answer before God and 
all Princes in the world; that he loved his country and the Protestant 
religion above his life, and had never acted against either; that all he 
had ever aimed at in his public endeavours was no other than the Prince 
[ William] had declared for; that King James had always been his friend 
and his father’s friend; and that in gratitude he himself was the King’s, 
and did ever, as much as in him lay, influence him to his true interest.’’®® 

The Meeting for Sufferings organized deputations each term to all 
the judges who were leaving on circuit®® and a rota of four or five 
Friends to attend Parliament daily was arranged when necessary, as, 
for example, when the printed accounts of “sufferings” from all over 
the country were being presented.*? Country Quakers sometimes sent 
deputations to attend at Whitehall and appointed strong committees 
to “write to the Parliament men of their counties concerning Friends’ 
sufferings’’.88 There is clear evidence in the minutes of the Quaker 
committees in London of concerted action to advise Friends through- 
out the country during the elections of 1675, 1679 and 1680. In 1675 
the Morning Meeting recommended that each Quarterly Meeting 
should “seriously consider together and be unanimous” about voting 
for candidates for Parliament and that where it was agreed to take part, 
votes should be given for “‘moderate and indifferent men” willing to 
sign an undertaking “‘to be for a general liberty of conscience for all 
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THE QUAKERS AND THE STATE 


to worship God according to their persuasions and to endeavour to . 
the utmost of their power to remove all oppressive and popish laws 
that are for coercion or persecution about religion.’ 

For the election of 1679 William Penn published an election address, 
in support of his friend Algernon Sidney, which, if not committing 
the Quakers as a body, does set out unmistakeably the views of the 
man who was their parliamentary manager.*° 

The address opens with an urgent appeal to the electors to take 
seriously the opportunity offered by the revival of the ancient right 
of frequent parliaments. The programme covers six points. The 
“Plotters” are to be discovered and punished. Corrupt and arbitrary 
Ministers of State who have misled the King and turned things “‘out 
of their ancient and legal channels of administration” are to be removed 
and impeached. Pensioners of the former Parliament are to be punished 
publicly for their breach of trust. As a means of checking arbitrary 
Ministers, a Bill is to be introduced to ensure frequent parliaments. 
Protestant Dissenters are to be eased and the country secured against 
Popery. Finally, the King’s debts are to be paid and additional 
supplies voted when the above concessions have been secured. Penn 
reminds the electors of the three rights ‘“‘peculiar to the Commons of 
England”: the right and title to their own lives, liberties and estates: 
their rights as legislators; and their rights in the application of the laws. 
Algernon Sidney was, in fact, elected by the casting vote of the Recorder 
but was unseated by the Goyernment because he was not a freeman 
of Guildford. 

In 1680 the Meeting for Sufferings sent a letter to the Quakers of 
Northallerton recommending them to vote for Sir Gilbert Gerrard 
and Sir Henry Calverley who had secured a vote in the House against 
the penal laws. They also sent downa carefully-worded recommenda- 
tion to all Quarterly Meetings advising them to vote for “‘sober, dis- 
creet and moderate men . . . that are against persecution and popery.” 
Unluckily this intervention in electioneering on a national scale let 
loose a flood of furious persecution when the forces of reaction 
triumphed in 1681. 

Penn gave up the struggle in despair® and busied himself with the 
flotation of Pennsylvania. The older Quakers regained control of the 
Meeting for Sufferings and circulated a warning to their subordinate 
Meetings against discussing in public “‘matters relating to the Govern- 
ment and magistracy (which we are bound in conscience to live peace- 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


ably under)” and advising Friends to be very careful not to use “those 
_ reflecting, disgustful terms of distinction of Whig and Tory, or any 
such nick-names tending to provoke one neighbour against another.” 

Even after this débacle, the Meeting for Sufferings still had access 
to the King which was not seriously interrupted even by the Rye 
House plot. The Popish plot had not interrupted them in 1678, 
though Penn had stayed away and the clerk minuted that his absence 
from the committee added to the great scandal cast on him and that 
Friends desired his attendance at the next meeting.®®. With the acces- 
sion of James II, the Quakers were in a better position,®* and the story 
of the “Act of Oblivion” is so well known that little comment is 
necessary, except to testify to the months of very hard work by the 
Meeting for Sufferings, which ensured that “the Bill for the Act of 
Oblivion” did in fact comprehend “the prosecutions and judgements 
Friends lie under.’’” 

We have seen that by the “Toleration Act” the Quakers were 
exempted from the penalties of certain enumerated Acts of Elizabeth, 
James I and Charles II’s reigns, although not from the Test Acts of 
1673 and 1678. Quakers were required to make declarations of fidelity 
and belief®8 and these, together with a certificate signed by six fellow- 
members of the Meeting, had to be recorded at the Quarter Sessions. 
Quaker Meetings might now be held quite freely so long as they did 
not take place behind locked doors. 


The. Quaker attitude to the rival claims of Christ and Caesar at the © 


end of the seventeenth century is illustrated by a minute of the Morning 
Meeting in 1695. Elizabeth Redford had said in the course of her 
ministry at Wandsworth Meeting in June that Friends should not pay 
any charges under the recent “Births, Marriages and Deaths” Act 
because it was introduced to raise money to carry on the war. She 
was threatened with disownment unless she came to share the sense 
‘and judgement of the Meeting of Ministers “that tribute is to be paid 
by Christians pursuant to Christ’s example and direction, and the 
practice of true Christians for above this sixteen hundred years, with- 
out disputing the use they (the Government) put it to, for they must 
be accountable for that.”®® Since 1723 every member of every Quaker 
Meeting has been reminded once a year of his duty “not to defraud 
the public revenue.” 

In the course of the ninety years under review, the quest for advice 
about the individual’s relation to the State, absorbed a very large amount 
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THE QUAKERS AND THE STATE 


of the time and thought of most Quakers. When at the Restoration 
persecution took the place of the wide measure of toleration enjoyed 
during the Commonwealth, no concerted attempt was made for fifteen 
years to challenge the validity of the legal processes by which Friends 
suffered. In 1675 the Meeting for Sufferings took up the challenge 
and basing their action on what they claimed to be “the fundamental 
laws of England”, they instructed Friends in their legal rights, urged 
their cases before the King, the judges and Parliament and by the steady 
diffusion of accurate accounts of their sufferings over thirty years 
contributed to the measure of toleration granted them in 1689. 

Thus the Meeting for Sufferings, intended originally to be an “ad 
hoc’ committee, soon became the controlling influence in the Society. 
As it was established during the period of four years when no yearly 
meetings of county representatives were convened, its authority was 
unchallenged, for its only possible rival, the Morning Meeting of 
Ministers, was mainly concerned with evangelism. Its prestige, still 
undiminished after two hundred and seventy years of continuous 
activity, was due to its efficiency as a national executive committee 
which co-ordinated the work of the hierarchy of Quaker Meetings. The 
particular and Monthly Meetings throughout the country managed with 
great success the detailed supervision of each Quaker’s conversation; the 
Quarterly Meetings collected the “sufferings” by counties and remitted 
to London the money contributed to the national stock. ‘The members 
of all these Meetings were bound together by the labours of the itiner- 
ant ministers and by contacts made at the annual conferences in London, 
but the power of the Society in the face of the claims of the State was 
negligible until directed by the compact “cabinet” of a dozen Quakers 
who met week by week in Ellis Hookes’s chamber. It was the Meeting . 
for Sufferings which controlled the policy which determined ‘the 
Quaker’s action when challenged by the State after 1675 and if the 
Society was able to face the Revolution as a compact and disciplined 
body, it was due in no small measure to the advocacy by its executive 
committee, during the previous fifteen years, of those Protestant and 
constititutional principles which triumphed in 1689. 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


4 “pier NOTES 


? William Penn, Address to Protestants (1679), p. 229. 

* cf. A. Peel, 4 Conscientious Objector.of 1575 (1920). ; 

°W. T. Whitley, 4 History. of the British Baptists (1932), p. 104. ; 

“i.e. (i) Matt. v. 44, that we should love our enemies; see Robert Barclay, An Apology 
Yor the True Christian Divinity (1692), p. 559. 

And (ii) Matt. v. 33, 34, “Swear not at all”, see Barclay, op. cit., p. 549- 

® Barclay, op. cit., p. 541. The testimony against hat-honour was soon regarded by 
the rest of the world as a harmless eccentricity which could be safely ignored. 

§N. Penney (edit.), The First Publishers of Truth (1907), p. 324 (n.). 

7 Swarthmore MSS. IV, p. 219. 

8 See the Horsham epistle (1659) in A. R. Barclay, Letters, etc., of Early Friends (1841), 
p. 283; and E. H. W. Meyerstein, Adventures by Sea of Edward Coxere (1945), p- 89, 
for the experiences of a pacifist sailor. From 1680 onwards, for some years, a Deal 
Quaker made it his business to help young Friends pressed for the Navy by interviewing 
their captains and securing their release; his expenses were refunded from the national 
stock; see Minutes of Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. I, p. 127. 

® 14 Charles II, c. 3, and 15 Charles II, 4. There are no references to military service 
in the Books of Cases covering this period. 

10 Minutes of the Morning Meeting, 31. iii. 1675; Minutes of Bristol Men’s Meeting 
19. Vv. 1675; Minutes of Meeting for Sufferings, 6. i. 1679. 

11 Christian and Brotherly Advices, p. 73, under “Fighting’’. 

12 Britol Men’s Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, p. 11, and p, 52. 

13 Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. I, p. 75. 


14 Oxford Monthly Meeting Minutes, 11. xi. 1679. cf. those of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, 


Vol. I, p. 78. 

18 Newbury and Oare Monthly Meeting, Vol. I, 21. ii. 1682. 

16 Tn 1692 John Gurney, cordwainer, was allowed to “exercise his trade, but not to 
have any further privilege of his freedom until he take the oath.” 

17 Book of Cases, Vol. II, p. 8. 

18 Minutes of Bristol Men’s Meeting, Vol. II, p. 44. 

19 Book of Cases, Vol. II, p. 144. 

*0 Thid., pp. 183, 194, 198-200. 

21 Tbid., Vol. I, pp. 205-7. 

22 Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 324-30. 

*3.8 8& 9 William III, c. 23. : 

24.9 William III, c. 44. For an example of the difficulties caused by the oaths in pre- 
Revolution company charters see Arthur Raistrick, Tivo Centuries of Industrial Welfare 
(1938), pp. 103-5. 

2. gq Anne, ci'7 


6 cof, William Penn, Address to Protestants (1679), p. 229. “Let us confront our - 


ecclesiastical matters with the plain text of holy Scripture; this is’ Protestant: and let us 
compare our civil transactions with the ancient Laws and Statutes of the realm; this is 
English.” 

y S.P.D., c. ii; 50, Cal. 1655-6, pp. 64 and 65, quoted in Extracts from State Papers 
(1913), Pp: 7-10. ne 

28 A. R. Barclay, Letters, etc., of Early Friends (1841), p. 281. 

29 Minutes of Oxfordshire Quarterly Meeting, 6. ii. 1680 (wrongly dated 1679; see 
Appendix B, ‘‘Note on Dating”’). 

30 Fox said: “Keep to the power of God and discourse it among yourselves.” Minutes 
of the Yearly Meeting, 1688, Vol. I, p. 199. 

31 See Yearly Meeting epistles of 1689, ’90, ’92, 1705, 1715, 1730, 1732, 1735, 1737+ 

32 Thid., 1698, 1703, 1709, 1715, 1719, 1723, 1732, 1733, 1734) 1736. 

53.39 Eliz.) Cod 

34 1644, No. 37. 
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THE QUAKERS AND THE STATE 


35 Mar., c. 2 & 3. 

36 Chapter 1, p. 6. 

*7 In 1670 in the county of Durham alone more than £1,300 was taken. 

%8 THe Baptists had no standing committees and no national officers, see Minutes of 
the General Baptist Assembly (1654-1728) [1909], p. xxxi. 

8° Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. I, p. 14 (1673). 

* Richard Davies, 4n Account of the Convincement ... of R. Davies. (7th ed., 1844), 
pp. 86-7. Thomas Lloyd, with his friend Councillor Corbett, has the distinction of 
having caused the repeal of the statute “De Haeretico Comburendo”. His brother John, 
not a Quaker, “belonged to the Chancery Office” and was helpful to Friends. 

“1 The minutes of the first meeting are in the Minutes of the Yearly. Meeting, Vol. I, 


Pp. 25. 

42 Thid., p. 25. 

48'The minute books and the first of the Books of Cases up to 1681, the year of his 
death, are in his clear, fine hand. 

44Tn 1680, for instance, it altered the day of meeting from Thursday to Friday, which 
has continued to the present time. 5 

4° Robert Barclay, The Anarchy of the Ranters (1674) in Truth Triumphant (1692), 
Pp. 209. 

4° For Bushell’s case see W. S. Holdsworth, 4 History of English Law (1924), Vol. 
VI, p. 214, etc. The Meeting for Sufferings kept watch on the rights of jurymen; in 1680 
“they delivered to the Parliament-men a copy of the case of Abraham Flavil, who was 
a juryman, sued because he would not bring in his verdict against Friends.” Minutes, 
12. ix. 1680. . : 

47 cf. Thomas Peacock’s letter from Yorkshire to the Meeting for Sufferings in Minutes 
Vol. II, p. 195: “one being drowned, another fell off his horse and broke his thigh bone 
and died three miles off home; another died of a sickness, which were three of the hottest 
persecutors with us.” 

48 See Book of Cases, Vol. I, p. 169, for Lord President Sunderland’s letter to the Duke 
of Newcastle on behalf of Nottingham Quakers, Dec. 7th, 1686. The Meeting for 
Sufferings financed and organized the prosecution of informers; see e.g. minutes, Vol. 
III, p. 252 (1684). 

49 See Minutes of Meeting for Sufferings, Vol. V, p. 174. 

50Tt should be recorded that sometimes a constable was found ‘‘so noble as to run 
the hazard of what the Justice may do unto him for not presenting Friends as papists.” 
The Quakers undertook to “‘stand by the constable of Swarfield, Oxon, for clearing 
that matter according to the fundamental Laws of England in that case.” Oxfordshire 
Quarterly Meeting Minutes, 14. vii. 1680. : } 

51 Several attempts were made by opponents to use in tithe cases the county or sheriff’s 
courts which had almost ceased to exercise any jurisdiction. Several cases were recorded 
in 1668 and the last in 1684; when brought before the King’s Bench the proceedings 
were annulled; see Book of Cases, I, pp. 18, 19, 20 and 154. cf. W. S. Holdsworth, 
A History of English Law, Vol. I (1931), pp. 72-3- 

62  Fdward III, c. 16. See Book of Cases, Vol. I, p. 157. 

°3 Book of Cases, Vol. I, p. 78. 

54 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 78. 

Bo TDid,,. VOly Ly De Uli7« 

58 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, Vol. III, 349. 

5? See Margaret Fox’s letter to the Meeting for Sufferings in the minutes, Vol. III, 
p. 239. The incident fits W. S. Holdsworth’s description of Jeffrey’s character in 4 
History of English Law (1924), Vol. VI, pp. 527 and 8. 

58 Before he left England Rudyard published his Case of Protestant Dissenters (1682) 
in which he explained for the benefit of justices of the peace and jurymen that 23 Eliz., 
c. 29 and 3 Jac. I, c. 4, were made against Catholics and not against Protestant 
Dissenters. 

59 The few cases prior to 1675 were written up retrospectively, e.g. Judge Archer’s 
ruling about Quaker marriages at Nottingham Assizes in 1661, 

80 cf, Minutes of Oxford Quarterly Meeting, 14. vii. 1680. 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


61 9 Edward II, 1. 

®° See Chapter vit, The Quakers and the Church of England. 

*° 1 Edward III, c. 2, 16; see W. S. Holdsworth, 4 History of English Law, Vol. I 
(1931), p. 287. 

64 Thid., Vol. I, p. 487. 

* Thid., Vol. IV, p. 141. The remaining statutes in the first group refer to tithe, 
which is dealt with in Chapter vii. 

*° There were a few cases of prosecution under 14 Charles II, c. 3, the Militia Act. 

87 5 Eliz., c. 1, 7 Jac. I, c. 6, and 16 Rich. II, c. 2, 5. After conviction, the defendant 
was outlawed and his goods and lands forfeited to the King; he remained a prisoner 
during the King’s pleasure. : 

68 MS. Berkshire Suffering, under 1683. 

6° J. Besse, Collection of the Sufferings of the People called Quakers, 1650-1689 (1753), 
Vol. I, pp. 369-379. cf. Hargrave’s State Trials, Vol. II, p. 463. 

70 eee Davies, An Account of the Convincement, etc., of Richard Davies (7th edit. 
1844), p. 91. 

71 Attorney-General in 1689, Chief Justice 1689-91. See W. S. Holdworth, 4 History 
of English Law, Vol. VI (1924), p. 561. 

72 Book of Cases, I, pp. 123-6, p. 165. 

*3 Under 3 & 4 Ed. VI, c. 5, 6 and 12, which defined a riot. 

74N. Penney, edit., Zhe First Publishers of Truth (1907), p. 175. 

5 74 Caen Itc. 2, 

6 See First Publishers of Truth, pp. 159-62. 

7 Chapter x1, ‘“The Quaker Press”. 

78 Macaulay, History of England, Vol. III (1855), p. 87. 

7 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 1. i. 1677. 

80 Tbid., 21. ix. 1678. 

81 [bid., 10. iii. 1677. 

82 Pbid., 15.1%. 1077. 

83 e.g. See ibid., 29. iii. 1679. 

84 Meeting for Sufferings, 17. xi. 1677. 

85 Quoted by Thomas Clarkson, Memoirs of William Penn (1849) p. 204. This edition 
contains W. E. Forster’s refutation of Macaulay’s charges against Penn. As Macaulay 
did not acknowledge his mistakes it has been necessary for later writers to repeat Forster’s 
defence; see John Paget, Paradoxes. 

86 e.9, William Meade and Thomas Rudyard to visit C. J. Scroggs.and Baron Bromston 
of the Norfolk Circuit, 4. v. 1678. : 

8? Four sets of five Friends waited on members of Parliament between 28, ix. and 
12. X. 1678. See Minutes of 28. ix. 1678. 

88 See Minutes of Oxfordshire Quarterly Meeting, 15. ii. 1679. 

89 Morning Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, p. 7 (1675). 

90 See A Collection of the Works of William Penn (1726), Vol. II, pp. 678-82. As the 
Morning Meeting exercised a strict censorship of books and papers published by all 
Quakers it is reasonable to assume, in the absence of any minutes to the contrary, that 
the leading Quakers did not disapprove of Penn’s activities in 1679. 

1 Book of Cases, II, p. 81, under 10. xi. 1680. 

92 He wrote “There is no hope in England, the deaf adder cannot be charmed.” 

3 Book of Cases, I, p. 98: cf. the exhortation at the end of the Yearly Meeting Epistle 
of 1692: “Away with those upbraiding characters of Jemmites and Billites”. 

94 The Plot was responsible for the only break in the continuity of the Quaker records; 
there are no minutes for the 27th v. 1683. 

% Minutes of Meeting for Sufferings, 20. xii. 1678. 

9 Robert Barclay was his cousin and William Penn his intimate friend. . 

9? Minutes of Meeting. for Sufferings, 5. iv. 1685. 

98 W. & M., c. 18, 10. 

99 Minutes of the Morning Meeting, Vol. II, p. 92. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE QUAKERS AND THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND 


“For laws being equally of force in all countries where they are made, 
it must be as much fault in the Church of England’s judgment to be a 
Protestant at Rome, or a Calvinist at Paris as to be a Papist at 
London. Then whére is Truth or Conscience but in the laws of coun- 
tries! which renders her an Hobbist, notwithstanding her long and 
loud clamour against the Leviathan.” 


WiLLIAM PENN, Good Advice to the Church of England (1687), p.13.° ~ 


HE simple definition of the Church as “a company of people 

gathered together upon a religious account”! when applied 
rigorously to the claims of the Church of England in the seventeenth 
century threatened the stability of English life at four points. The 
Quakers denied that membership of the Church of England was a 
proper test of political loyalty; they denied her claim to compulsory 
maintenance from dissentients; they challenged her monopoly of 
marriage and resisted her jurisdiction over wills and settlements. 
Within forty years of the inauguration of their own Church, the 
Quakers had made good three of these claims, leaving only “the 
oppression of tithes”. This achievement of a fair measure of toleration 
after a comparatively short campaign demonstrated to the Quakers 
the value of their small central executive committee, for since 1675 
the Meeting for Sufferings was the headquarters which kept the front 
line fighters supplied with powder and shot. Its members detected 
the weak point in the enemy line where the forces of State and Church 
joined and by using the common lawyers against the ecclesiastical 
lawyers successfully split their opponents. Nor was this all, for the 
ranks of the Church of England were subjected to a steady flow of 
propaganda, especially from William Penn, who from his superior 
vantage ground could see, so he claimed, that they were fighting under 
the Hobbist colours. 

If the part played by the Meeting for Sufferings in securing tolera- 
tion was unique both in conception and in execution, for no other 
nonconformist body was served by a national executive committee 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


with a theory of toleration matched with the capacity to forward it, 
the Quakers were not without the help of many forces beyond ite 
limits of their Society. They were not unaware, as their descendants 
have sometimes been unaware, of the stout resistance offered to the 
Church of England by their unorganized fellow-nonconformists 
whose total suffering, measured in terms of fines and distraints was 
probably twice as great as. their own.? They benefited too from the 
leavening influence of rational, mystical, sceptical and scientific thought 
which was stirring in the ae of intellectual leaders in Church and 
State. In 1667, 1674, 1675 and 1680 bills providing a measure of relief 
for Protestant nonconformists were considered in Parliament, though 
none of them matured.? But when due allowance is made for these 
other forces working for the relief of nonconformists whether uncon- 
sciously or deliberately, it was the Quakers as a Society and the Meeting 
for Sufferings led by William Penn who carried the day. 


Besse recorded in detail the part the Quakers played in breaking 


persecution “by the patient yet courageous way of suffering.” With 
rare exceptions they practised the advice of the Yearly Meeting of 
1675 that “all Friends gathered in the name of Jesus keep up those 


public testimonies of meeting together in their respective places, and — 


not decline, forsake, or remove their public assemblies because of 
sufferings, as worldly fearful and political professors have done because 
of informers and the like persecutors”.* But individual patience and 
courage without the moral and financial support of the Meeting might 
not have been triumphant in securing toleration by law. Wherever a 
sample is taken the same simple but sufficient organization is found, 
whether supporting a newly-joined Quaker who has been turned out 
of his employment, or visiting and relieving imprisoned Friends in 
the neighbouring Quarterly Meeting or circulating news of the latest 
development in a case which the Meeting for Sufferings had submitted 
to the Attorney-General. It is sufficient perhaps to mention that in 
the indexes to Besse’s Sufferings, which cover both the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration period are recorded the names of more than twelve 
thousand Quaker sufferers whose cases were recorded in the committee’s 
forty-four volumes. 

Our immediate concern is to illustrate the work of the Meeting for 
Sufferings in contesting prosecutions upon statutes under which the 
Quakers suffered ‘‘on a religious account”. Up to 1686, when James 
II stopped by royal warrant all prosecutions against Quakers for 
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THE QUAKERS AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


recusancy,® Friends were fined or imprisoned under three Acts, 23 
Eliz., 1, 29 Eliz., vi and 3 Jac., i, 4, the last of which was passed immedi- 
- ately after the Gunpowder Plot. Under these Acts anyone not attending 
Church every Sunday might be fined 12 pence for each absence by a 
Justice of the Peace; the Churchwarden distrained for the fine and in 
default of distress could secure the offender’s imprisonment. If a 
person over sixteen was absent from Church for a month he was liable 
on conviction to forfeit £20 a month, unless the King chose to take 
two-thirds of his lands, leaving him one-third for his maintenance. 
In 1683, one hundred and ninety-one. Bristol Quakers were required 
to forfeit an aggregate of £16,660.° 

The policy of the Meeting for Sufferings may be illustrated by the 
petition against prosecution for recusancy which they submitted to 
Charles IT in 1679, by their activity in the Cambridge case in 1680 and 
by William Penn’s discharge in 1681.7 On January 16th, 1679, three 
Friends presented a petition to the King asking for “‘a present stay or 
cessation of process until we can have a more effectual redress in a 
parliamentary way”’.8 The deputation reported later that “the King 
said ’tis very unreasonable we should thus suffer by laws that were 
never intended against us and that he is against persecution or persecut- 
ing any for conscience and that he should consider of our case and afford 
what relief he can; he would advise with the Lord Chancellor and the 
Attorney-General about what way he might do it”, adding that “it 
should be moved the next Council day and that Shepherd should give 
us notice.”® The King kept his promise and on March 8th, 1680, 
thirteen Cambridge Quakers who had been convicted under these 
Statutes against recusants and had forfeited two-thirds of their estates 
_ to the King, appeared before the Lord Chief Justice and severally took 
the Test, for which the Lord Chief Justice gave a certificate. The King 
then signified that it was his pleasure that the Friends should be dis- 
charged and the Attorney-General informed the Barons of the 
Exchequer, who ordered that all further process against those Friends 
should be stayed. . 

Even as late as the summer of 1681 the Meeting for Sufferings was 
hopeful of widespread relief from punishment under the Statutes 
against recusants. On April 30th, 1681, Laurence Hyde directed the 
Court of Exchequer to discharge William Penn from a fine of £20 a 
month “for as much as we are very well satisfied that he is not or ever 
was a Popish recusant’;" and in July, Roland Vaughan, the Meeting’s 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


solicitor, secured the discharge of several more Friends in Cambridge- 
shire,!* The earlier case submitted to Charles II in 1679 is important 
because it illustrates incidentally the Meeting’s continued concern “to 
secure relief in a parliamentary way” and the cases of the Cambridge 
Friends in 1680 and William Penn in 1681 are important because they 
show that substantial relief might have been possible but for the 
collapse in 1681 of the party which supported toleration. 

In advising Quakers prosecuted under the Conventicle Acts of 
1664 and 1670 the Meeting for Sufferings could do no more than attempt 
to save them from suffering beyond the limits of the laws directed 
against all nonconformists. Under the Act of 1664 the holding of a 
seditious Conventicle, that is, any assembly of more than five people 
gathered for the exercise of religion “in other manner than is allowed 
by the liturgy or practice of the Church of England”’ was punishable, 
on conviction by two justices. The penalty was three months’ im- 
prisonment or a fine of £5 for a first offence, six months’ imprisonment 
or a fine for a second offence and transportation for seven years or a 
fine of £100 for a third offence; the punishment of married women was 
limited to twelve months’ imprisonment. Offenders sentenced to trans- 
portation but unable to pay for their passage could be made over by 
a sheriff to a ship-master as labourers for five years. The Act expired 
in 1667 but was renewed in 1670 with milder penalties, for transporta- 
tion and imprisonment were dropped. ‘The maximum fine for attend- 
ance at a Conventicle was now fixed at {10 but the preacher might be 
fined £40 and the owner of the premises £20. A single Justice of the 
Peace could convict and the fines went in thirds to the King, to the poor, 
and to the informer. The Meeting for Sufferings tried to save Quakers 
from punishment by challenging the evidence for the prosecution, 
claiming for example that no informer, no pauper and no poor-rate 
payer could lawfully give evidence as each would gain from a con- 
viction. Some justices convicted Quakers in their absence. In answer 
to an inquiry from one Meeting as to whether a Justice might lawfully 


“draw his knife upon people being religiously assembled” Thomas 


Corbett explained that a Justice was “‘custos pacis and his oflice judicial, 

not ministerial”. The Meeting for Sufferings was sometimes successful 

in rescuing from prison Quakers unlawfully detained under the Act, 

as when after many months of application on their behalf sixty Nor- 

wich Friends were released by order of the King in 1683. The county 

books of Sufferings show that wholesale pillage was the common fate 
100 
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THE QUAKERS AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


of Quakers in most places. The Berkshire record, which is typical, 
shows that goods distrained upon ranged from Will Austill’s warming- 
pan, birding-piece and three volumes of “The Book of Martyrs”’, in 
all worth £1 14s. 8d., to Martha Weston’s “wood, bricks and kiln 
worth £977.18 

By the Toleration Act all nonconformists who took the oath of 
allegiance and swore, or in the case of Quakers affirmed, that they 
denied that the Pope had jurisdiction in England, were exempted from 
the penalties'of these Acts of Elizabeth, James I and Charles II. Quaker 
meetings might now be held quite freely and the main purpose for 
which the Meeting for Sufferers was convened in 1675 was achieved. 
There still remained, however, the oppression of tithes, which in the 
first forty years of the eighteenth century cost the Quakers mare than 
£167,000. The Quakers shared with the Levellers and the Baptists a 
testimony against tithes. Their case argued fully by Barclay in his 
Apology,\* was that maintenance of Ministers should be voluntary, 
modest in amount and certainly not limited to the clergy of the Church 
of England. At no time did the Quakers claim that it was wrong for 
a congregation to support a minister,!® and indeed their own ministers 
were from the beginning supported by the Meeting.1® The advice of 
the Yearly Meeting against the payment of tithes was an important 
factor in the maintenance of this testimony. From 1675 onwards 
Quakers were reminded biennially to keep a record of all tithes taken, 
whether in money or in kind. In 1703 the Yearly Meeting asked Friends 
to discountenance the practice of some incumbents who subtracted 
from the Quaker tradesmen’s bills the amount due for tithes.and ruled 
that such stoppages did not count as sufferings.!” In 1706 it was decided 
that tithe payers were unworthy of admission to Meetings for Disci- 
pline, that their contributions to the Poor Fund were to be returned 
and that if they persisted they were to be disowned. In 1730 the Yearly 
Meeting recommended Anthony Pearson’s Great Case of Tithes which, 
seventy years after the author’s declension from the Society, was still 
being widely read. In 1733 English Quakers received special encourage- 
ment to stand by their testimony, for, far away in New England, 
Friends after grievous suffering were now exempt by law “from paying 
for established ministers or for repairing worship houses.” 

The country records show that the testimony was taken very 
seriously. Eight members of Norwich Meeting died in prison for refusal 
to pay tithes between 1676 and 1691, and in Lancaster Monthly Meeting 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


in 1678 sixty-seven men members of the Meeting signed a separate 
testimony in the Record Book, of which the following is typical: “I, 
Richard Lancaster, pay no tithe nor steeple-house lays, but witness in 
measure the one offering, even Christ Jesus come, which fulfils and 
abolishes and. puts an end to all offerings, tithes as well as others. 
Therefore my testimony is that they who pay or uphold it do deny 
the everlasting offering Christ Jesus.’!8 

Under 27 Henry VIII, 20 and 32 Henry VIII, 7, the ecclesiastical 
judge might report to the Justices of the Peace a contumacious person 
who refused to pay what he was ordered and they could commit him 


to prison until he gave surety to obey the order. A Statute of Edward’ 


VI enabled the judge to excommunicate a person disobeying his sen- 
tence and after forty days to require a writ de excommunicato capiendo 
to be issued by the temporal courts. 

The Meeting for Sufferings took up the case of William Gooderidge, 
a Quaker of Banwell in Somerset, who in 1689 had been in the Fleet 
prison for thirteen years on the oath of his prosecutor alone. The 
parson had claimed £78 for tithes and £20 costs and Gooderidge’s 
estate worth £150 had been sequestered and the unfortunate man kept 
in prison. The case was aggravated by the action of the sherift’s 
officers who took the goods and chattels of one Thomas Avery, 
Gooderidge’s tenant, who lost a further £94. For refusing to pay £2 
tithe a year this Quaker was in fact overcharged £146 as well as suffer- 
ing thirteen years in prison. On November rath, 1689, Lord Rochester 
presented to the Lords a petition drawn up on Gabderidaet s behalf by. 
the Meeting for Sufferings and on December 14th the Lords ordered 
his discharge.!® 

Gooderidge’s case was part ofawider campaign on which the Meeting 
for Sufferings was engaged. A bill to recover small tithes was going 
through parliament and they were anxious to have it amended to 
include trial by jury. Six Friends gave evidence before the Lords but 
both this bill and one introduced in 1692 were rejected by the Commons 
who refused to accept.the Lords’ amendments.?° In 1696 however, 
clauses were introduced into the Affirmation Act which enabled 
Justices of the Peace to determine what was due for tithe and levy the 


amounts by distress. Unfortunately the Act was permissive only and — 


in the forty years after 1696 1,100 Quakers were prosecuted in ecclesi- 

astical courts, 302 were imprisoned and 9 died in prison. In 1721 for 

example the Meeting for Sufferings took up the case of Charles Bewsey 
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THE QUAKERS AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


of Mudford, Somerset, whose estate had been seized in 1717 in lieu of - 
a payment of £7 10s., for tithe. At the vicar’s death in 1721 the Court 
of Exchequer granted a discharge of the sequestration and ordered the 
return of the estate with all arrears of rent and all goods not sold during 
‘the vicar’s lifetime.”4 

The Meeting for Sufferings was occupied from its inception in 
saving Quakers from the consequences of excommunication. In 1676 
they secured the release from prison of John Furley by applying to 
the King’s Bench for a writ of habeas corpus, an expensive method 
quite beyond the range of a man unsupported by the advice and finan- 
cial assistance of the committee. In 1677, when the will of a Friend 
who died excommunicate was contested and his marriage alleged to 
be illegal, the Meeting for Sufferings secured from the King’s Bench 
a “mandamus” ordering the Judge of the ecclesiastical court to grant 
the administration of the will to the widow.”2 

The Meeting was probably most useful in this respect in warning 
Quakers against falling into the hands of the ecclesiastical courts. They 
found that Friends, through ignorance of the procedure in these 
courts, “continue as people unconcerned till they be taken and im- 
prisoned upon the writ de excommunicato capiendo”. In 1696 a 
letter of advice was circulated, recommending a method which had 
been successfully followed. The Quaker should appear in person, ask 
for a copy of the “libel” and answer it as well as he can. If the bishop 
proceeds to an excommunication, counsel should be engaged who would 
probably find sufficient error in the “significavit” to move for the 
Friend’s discharge either before the Lord Chancellor or the Master of 
the Rolls. The plan seems to have worked, for either the Bishop did 
not appear or when he did the Quaker was discharged because the 
writ was badly drafted. In 1720 the Yearly Meeting on the suggestion 
of the Meeting for Sufferings approved the printing of two hundred 
copies of the advice with two examples of successful prohibitions.” 

Right up to the end of our period the Meeting for Sufferings was 
called on to protect individual Quakers who were pursued at law by 
parish priests and churchwardens who claimed small amounts for 
registering births, marriages and burials and for churching, none of 
which they had performed.** In 1729 for example, the Vicar of Wake- 
field claimed that the wife of one Naylor, a Quaker, “in several years 
bore several children in the said parish and by the custom of the parish 
he was entitled to tenpence for churching which she either was or 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


ought to have been.” The case was argued before the King’s Bench 
which ruled that the custom was not good and that the parson was 
unredsonable to demand money for doing nothing. 

A review of the relations between the Quakers and the Church of 
England has revealed once more the vital part played by the Meeting 
for Sufferings in transforming the Quaker fellowship into a regular 
national body. It gathered up the legal problems of civil and religious 
obedience with which individual Quakers were confronted, it sought 


the best guidance which London lawyers could provide and sent down 


into the country sound advice on cases which might be contested or 
defended with some hope of success. Correspondents in the country 
kept the central office supplied with accurate and up-to-date accounts 
of the incidence of persecution and of the various statutes under which 
Quakers were being prosecuted. The Meeting for Sufferings was 
therefore in touch with thase Quakers who were most in need of help 
and they in turn were bound to it in a common search for means of 
relief. The Committee’s remarkably complete intelligence service, 
covering every county in England and Wales, enabled them to speak 
to those in authority whether the King, the Parliament or the Judges, 
with the assurance that the facts of any case were as they stated them; 
but they did not stop at submitting summaries of sufferings. 

Under the able leadership of Penn they carried the campaign for 
liberty into the Courts of Law where they took their stand on the 
ancient laws and statutes of England. For fifteen years before 1689: 
this Committee sought in Parliament, at law and at court, the measure 
of toleration granted at the Revolution. In aiming at justice the 
Committee was incidentally the means first of saving the Society from 
destruction, then of building it into a well-knit national body. A com- 
parison with other nonconformist bodies shows the magnitude of the 
achievement of the Meeting for Sufferings. During these fifteen years 
every other nonconformist fellowship broke down into independent 
churches which stood their ground alone as best they could.*® The 
Quakers might have been reduced to independency if they had relied 
on Fox’s system ‘of Monthly Meetings alone, for the addition of a 
yearly conference in London would by itself not have transformed 
these Quaker fellowships into a single Society of Friends. The Six 
Weeks’ Meeting, the leading local committee in the capital was ab- 
sorbed in problems of internal discipline in the London area and the 
Morning Meeting, another possible national link, had lost prestige 
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THE QUAKERS AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


because it was associated in the minds of many with what they held to 
be Fox’s autocratic schemes. The new Meeting for Sufferings, un- 
hampered either by a diversity of tasks or by suspicion of aspiring: to 
dominate the Church, applied its energies week by week to a persist- 
ent search for legal relief on behalf of thousands of individual Quakers. 
It is true, as Braithwaite has written, that the Meeting for Sufferings 
was a vigilance committee which gradually acquired wider executive 
functions, but his account does not do justice to its unique place in 
the history of nonconformity in the seventeenth century.” In 1689, 
apart from the Quakers, the power of the nonconformists lay dispersed 
in local churches. The Quakers alone emerged from the final persecu- 
tion of the 1680’s a more closely-knit national body and they were 
saved from dismemberment by the intelligent activity of the Meeting 


for Sufferings. 


NOTES 


1 Robert Barclay, The Anarchy of the Ranters (1674), p. 202. 

? Braithwaite distrusts but without sufficient reason Penn’s calculation that among 
Dissenters fifteen thousand families had been ruined and five thousand had died since 
1660. See W. C. Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism (1921), p. 114. 

3 See W. S. Holdsworth, History of English Law, Vol. VI, 1924, p. 199, n. 11. 

4 Christian and Brotherly Advices, p. 149. : 

5 See copy in Book of Cases, Vol. I, pp. 179-80, dated 15th March, 1685-6). 

® Besse, Vol. I, pp. 68-70. 

7 None of these are noted by Braithwaite. 

8 Book of Cases, Vol. I, p. 70. Friends had previously sought relief unsuccessfully in 
parliament, see, e.g., Book of Cases, I, p. 41, for the report of the debate on 27. iv. 1678. 
cf. The Quakers’ address of thanks to James II in 1687 in which Penn inserted the 
following sentence: “We hope the good effects thereof for the peace, trade and prosperity 
of the kingdom will produce such a concurrence from parliament as may secure it to 
our posterity in after times”. 

9 Sir Fleetwood Shepherd. 

10 Book of Cases, I, pp. 93-5. In answer to a letter from Robert Barrow, a Lancashire 


Friend, who protested to the Morning Meeting against the form of the Test, the clerk 
wrote: “we see nothing but that Friends may safely sign it. There is no oath nor cere- 
mony of laying the hand on or kissing the Bible required in the case.” See Minutes of 
the Morning Meeting, Vol. I, p. 14. 

11 See Book of Cases, I, pp. 87-8, for a copy of the discharge signed by Hyde. 

12 Minutes of Meeting: for Sufferings, 1. v. 1681. 

18 See A Record of Sufferings in the County of Berks, under 1682. 

144R, Barclay, 4n Apology, etc., 1675, pp. 432-9. 


15 Thid., p. 432. 
16 Some Quakers bought tithes during the Commonwealth but usually undertook to 


part with their interest in them when advised to do so by their Meetings. It is probable 
that the coldness with which some Quakers received John Bellers’s proposals for a college 
of industry was due to his patronage of the living of Coln St Aldwyn in Gloucestershire 
through his wife who was co-heiress with her sisters of the manor there. See A, R. Fry, 
John Bellers (1935), pp- 16-17. 
17 See Yearly Mceting Minutes, Vol. III, p. 69. 
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18 In the register book of Lancaster Monthly Meeting under 30. viii. 1678. 

19 Book of Cases, I, pp. 186-95. 

20 Tbid., I, pp. 232-4. 

21 Thid., Vol. II, p. 238. 

22 Tbid., =. pp- 26 and 27. 

as Ibid., Il, Pp. 225-9. 

24 Tbid., II, pp. 269-70. 

25 Tbid. Is P- 279. 

6 of G, Lyon Turner, Original Records of Early Nonconformity under Persecution and 
Indulgence, Vol. Ill, p. 29. 

27 See W. G, Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism (1921), p. 285. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE QUAKER WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


“Now Moses and Aaron and the seventy elders did not say to those © 
assemblies of women: ‘we can do our work ourselves and you are more 
fitter to be at home to wash the dishes or such like expressions, but 
they did encourage them in the work and service of God.’ ””! 


EORGE FOX’S teaching about the place of women in the work 

and service of God was condemned by contemporaries as contrary 
to the Word*. “When Miriam began to perk it before Moses”, wrote 
Bunyan in 1683, “God covered her face with a leprous scab”, trust- 
worthy and conclusive proof, he thought, that an active part in religious 
meetings tended ‘‘to puff up that sex to their hurt and damage’’.4 
Bunyan was concerned to insist on women’s “underlingship” in 
matters of religion® but did not call in question their status in every- 
day work. In the seventeenth century the wives of farmers shared in 
the life and independence which their husbands enjoyed. In the skilled 
trades and the crafts the ability of the wives of gild members was so 
much taken for granted that they were regarded as their husbands’ 
partners, and when the husband died the widow was left in undisturbed 
possession of the stock, apparatus and goodwill of the business. 
Women shared too in retail trade and'in every village and town some 
earned a living as nurses and midwives. In the woollen and linen 
trade however, they could hardly earn a bare maintenance and in the 
luxury trades, silk spinning and gold and silver thread-making, the 
bulk of which was done by women, their wages had to be supplemented 
from the poor rate. In the course of the century. women of all classes 
became less independent and their status declined.® 
However intelligent and capable women might be ‘in business, they 
were in church affairs “that simple and weak sex’’.? They had no share 
at all in the government of the church, they might not even meet 
together for prayer.® “If she worships in assemblies”, wrote Bunyan, 
“her part is to hold her tongue, to learn in silence.”’® It is true that 
Keach, the London Baptist minister permitted women to hold inde- 
pendent prayer meetings but Bunyan’s opinion of a brother who pan- 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


dered to “the unruliness of women” is sufficiently clear from his 
scornful comment: “Poor man, I am sorry for his weakness and that 
he should show that himself is so nunnish in such a day as this: 
The orthodox Christian belief about women was simply that since 
Eve was first in transgression her kind must ever bear the reproach. 
Fox did not deny the historicity of the Genesis story; he argued that 
_ the reproach was taken away by Mary the mother of Jesus. To him 
the equal worth of women and men in the church was a logical deduc- 
tion from the major premise which was the theme of all his preaching: 
“Christ renews man and woman up into the image of God as they were 
in before they fell.’ 
In his search for scripture passages which “answered” or confirmed 
his insight Fox collected a number of witnesses, from Miriam to Dorcas, 


of varying degrees of authority by present-day standards. He certainly 


over-emphasized the unearthly wisdom of Manoah’s wife in Judges 13, 
though his comment: “Would not you Protestants and Papists have 
called her a twatling woman” is probably quite just.12 We cannot now 
accept his exegesis of the verse in Judges 11 which described how “the 
daughters of Israel went yearly to lament the daughter of Jeptha”, 
for he considered that a proof that “they had a yearly meeting upon 
this occasion.” He used the scriptures uncritically and his handling 
of the topic from that point of view is inferior to Bunyan’s, but of the 
soundness of his insight into the responsibility which women ought 
to bear there can be no doubt. George Fox wrote “Men and women, 
being helps meet, are to see that all walk and live in the order of the 
Gaspel and to see that nothing is lacking; women in their assemblies 
may inform one another of the poor widows and fatherless and in 
the wisdom of God may find the best way for the setting forth of their 
children and to see that their children are preserved in Truth and to 
instruct them in the fear of the Lord.”’4 
From the earliest years of the Quaker missionary campaign through- 
out England and beyond the seas, women took an active part; indeed 
it is probable that Fox’s first convert was Elizabeth Hooton and the 
first “Publisher of Truth” a woman. Her courage and endurance are 
typical of that first generation of Quaker women. She suffered im- 
prisonment in England four times between 1651 and 1655 , and when 
she heard of the persecution of Quakers in Boston, she sailed for 
America and there suffered the incredible barbarities of the “Cart and 
Whip” Act of 1661. She returned to Boston again and again and sailed 
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THE QUAKER WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


for England only when she felt she had made an effectual protest 
against “‘the bloody tenent of persecution”. The work of such Quaker 
women missionaries has already received adequate attention in standard 
works but the activities of the rank and file in their meetings up and 
down the country deserve fuller study. 

Although the earliest continuous Quaker records kept by women 
date only fram the establishment of the nation-wide system of monthly 
meetings from 1668 onwards, there is ample evidence of the work of 
the London women’s committee ten years earlier. In his account of 
the first years of Quaker work in London, written in 1662, Edward 
Burrcugh described “‘the very first occasion of the first setting up that 
meeting of women, to visit the sick and to search out the necessities 
of the poor, weak, widows and aged.” A regular Two Weeks’ 
Meeting of suitable women from each “quarter” of London was estab- 
lished which administered funds from three sources, the collections 
regularly taken by the women at the end of all meetings, the grants 
made by the Men’s Meeting and the legacies left “for the use and service 

.of Truth as managed by the women Friends.” Before 1669 the 
responsibility for administering a considerable amount of money was 
carried by Anne Downer Whitehead who kept no regular accounts . 
and was responsible only to a small circle of personal Friends who 
transacted their church business in their own houses in turn. They 
distributed the current collections in poor relief and also lent larger 
sums from a stock of which they had absolute control. At first no 
very clear distinction was made between doles from the funds of the 
Two Weeks’ Meeting and the more substantial grants from “the Box”, 
as their capital fund was called, but by the end of our period two differ- 
ent committees had emerged, one the complement of the Men’s Meeting 
for discipline, the other an independent body of women trustees, 
possessed of considerable funds and landed property and answerable 
to no man.16 

The smooth and efficient working of the early Women’s Meeting» 
is described by William Crouch: “And now also, some ancient women 
Friends did meet together, to consider of what appertained to them, as 
their most immediate care and concern; to inspect the circumstances 
and condition of such who were imprisoned on ‘Truth’s account, and 
to provide things needful to supply their wants; and what did or 
might more immediately concern men Friends, the women would 

‘acquaint them therewith; all was done in great love and unity—no jar 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


or discord amongst them—no repining or murmuring; but a sweet 
harmony and agreement was preserved in all things. These women 
did also enquire into and inspect the wants and necessities of the poor, 
who were convinced of the Truth; and they sat not still, until the cry 
of the poor came to their houses, but when they did suppose or dis- 
cover a want of help, their charity led them to enquire into their con- 
ditions, and to minister to their necessities. And thus things were 
carried on with cheerfulness and brotherly kindness, in the infancy of 
the church; all whisperings and back-bitings were shut out, and love 
and goodwill to all were promoted and cherished.”!” 

Such were the working arrangements which had grown up in 
London before Fox set up in the middle 1660’s the nation-wide system 
of Monthly Meetings. He was determined -to establish separate busi- 
ness meetings for men and women. He knew from personal experience 
that some women were better disciplined by their own sex than by 
men, for had he not laboured unsuccessfully with Alice Corker, Grace 
Hodskinson and “Judith, who did not repent.”!® He was moreover 
extremely sensitive about dealing with women and felt “that there is 
many things that is proper for the women to look into, both in their 
families and concerning women, which is not so proper for the men, 
which modesty in women cannot so well speak of before men as they 
can amongst their own sex.’’® He thought too that the more capable 
women might use the separate Women’s Meeting for instructing 
inexperienced wives and mothers in the management of children and 
servants, but that when the women were confronted with problems 


beyond their range, three or four delegates should submit the difficulties * 


to the Men’s Meeting and vice versa. They were to be concerned, 


however, mainly with the detailed administration of poor relief and 


the liberation of young people for marriage. 

Fox’s unremitting advocacy of separate Women’s Meetings main- 
tained against stubborn opposition from within the Society for more 
than ten years was the cause of much bitterness. From one side he 
was assailed by opponents who argued that since men and women 
were equal there was no reason why they should not meet together, 
as indeed they did in the Six Weeks’ Meeting in London. On the other 
hand the greater number held to the conservative opinion that while 
women might meet with the men they ought to take no part in dis- 
cussions. Fox found that some men were jealous of women meeting 
apart and he was scornful of “some women that denieth women’s 
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meetings, yet will be at the heel of the quarterly meeting and would 
order it as they please.”2° 

The aggressive tendencies slumbering in the great pacifist were 
roused and reinforced by a vision “ofa fierce bull that chased me sore’, 
which has found its way into many Quaker register books here and 
there in the country. The bull represented the opposition to his 
system. Fox was very frightened but also grieved by the strength of 
the assaults, from which he was determined to defend his faithful 
followers. The successful issue of the dream struggle—‘‘so I got a 
great hedge stake and chopped it down his throat to his heart and laid 
him still”—encouraged him to be aggressive and attack the opposition, 
for it assured him of his power to overcome it. There can be no doubt 
that Fox’s motive in setting up the Women’s Meetings was a sincere 
desire to safeguard the flock, but his very fear for their safety made 
him speak and act like a dictator. This would appear to be the explana- 
tion of such an outburst as the following: “Oh that wicked spirit, that 
cursed spirit, that would have divided and brought to nought the 
blessed Women’s Meetings that I was moved to set up by the power 
of God; oh what would they have the widow and the fatherless do.””4 

In spite of violent opposition, tactlessly handled, Women’s Meetings 
were established and contemporary records still survive of thirteen 
Quarterly Meetings, forty-three Monthly Meetings and fifteen Pre- 
parative Meetings of women. That Women’s Meetings were even 
more widespread than these records would suggest is clear from the 
case of Bristol. Although no Women’s minute or account books sur- 
vive from the seventeenth century the records of the Men’s Meetings 
show that regular meetings were held from 1667. ‘The women were 
responsible for reporting the births of Friends’ children from 1669” 
and in 1686 a woman registrar was appointed. In the next ten years she 
completed 87 blank birth certificates supplied by the Men’s Meeting, for 
which she was paid 25s. In Bristol the women Quakers were responsi- 
ble for the collection and administration of funds for poor relief. In 
1667 the Men’s Meeting made a grant of £5 for coals and cheese for 
the poor and in the course of the next thirty years made seven similar 
grants, but except in sudden emergencies the charge of the poor was 
considered to be the women’s responsibility.** In 1670 the Bristol 
Men’s Meeting ruled that intentions of marriage might not be published 
until approved by the Women’s Meeting, and after 1691 women 
wishing to move to another Monthly Meeting, applied to. them for 
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certificates of good conversation.*® After the establishment of the 
Bristol Quaker Workhouse in 169626 the women helped to select poor 
Friends “for the house”. 

The establishment of regular Women’s Meetings throughout the 
country dates from 1671 when Fox circulated an epistle recommending 
women to meet once a month in the county town at ten o’ clock in 
the morning. This meeting was to be primarily a meeting for worship, 
“to pray, to praise and to confess Him to His glory.’’?? But the women 
were encouraged “to keep a little stock amongst themselves to help 
the poor and what they cannot do in such cases they may inform the 
men.” * During the next thirty years the number and variety of Women’s 
Meetings increased rapidly. Under the leadership of the London 
women, monthly, quarterly, half-yearly and. yearly meetings: were 
established in many parts of the country. 

The Six Weeks’ Meeting in London was, from the beginning, a 
joint meeting of men and women. Of the eighty-one members in 
1671, thirty-five were women and the proportion was maintained at 
least to the end of the century. In 1679, of the nine Quakers appointed 
“to draw bills to supply Friends who are in the service of Truth” six 
were women.”® The women who attended this meeting gained experi- 
ence in dealing with a wide variety of problems arising in the London 
meetings. Delinquents were disowned or warned, certificates were 
issued for members going beyond seas and a permanent arbitration 
committee was set up to deal with disputes between Quakers. The 
- children of poor Friends were sent to school, maidservants and appren- 
tices were supervised and marriage problems solved. The Six Weeks’ 
Meeting also supervised the relief of the poor, the widows, the father- 
less, the prisoners and captives, and organized domestic spinning ona 
considerable scale to help unemployed women. The work of the 
meeting soon became systematized; for example, the duties of the 
finance sub-committee were clearly set out in 1674 and copies of minutes 
were circulated from 1675. Up to 1680 this committee of men and 
women might well have become the executive committee of the Yearly 
Meeting, but the Meeting for Sufferings, meeting every week and un- 
hampered by the problems of six crowded London Monthly soipisisl ay 
gradually drew ahead to the first place. 

The London women were looked to as leaders for several reasons. 
Some had been the earliest Quaker preachers in the capital and others 
had opened their homes for meetings in Commonwealth days. They 
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had twenty years of continuous experience of prison and poor relief 
and were used to co-operating with men Friends in the Six Weeks’ 
Meeting. Although no minute books of the London Women’s Meeting 
have been found and it is unlikely that they ever existed, the business 
they transacted can be traced from the collection of drafts of Epistles 
they sent out and those they received and from their account books.” 

From Fox they received copies of the general pastoral epistles he 
sent to the Men’s Meeting and others endorsed specifically “for the 
women’s encouragement”’.*° In 1676 he sent them a letter which 
requires particular notice. He had submitted to the Morning Meeting 
for its approval a general letter urging that all marriages should be 
submitted both to the Men’s and Women’s Meetings. As this was one 
of the issues which were being hotly contested at the time by the 
separatists Story and Wilkinson,*! the Morning Meeting ruled that 
the letter was controversial and they prohibited its circulation.*? The 
Six Weeks’ Meeting and the London Quarterly Meeting followed 
suit. Fox thereupon sent an intemperate letter to the Women’s 
_ Meeting, complaining of the high-handed action of the committee he 
himself had set up, and suggesting that the women should show his 
letter to the persons concerned. The letter is preserved with their 
records but no evidence remains of any action they may have taken. 

The London Women’s Meeting sent letters of advice about ministry 
to Women’s Meetings throughout the country. From one such letter, 
undated but certainly before 1686 (it is signed by Anne Whitehead 
who died 1686), it is clear that some two dozen of them attended the . 
Men’s Yearly Meeting of ministers, as a result of which they sent a 
lengthy warning against women preaching either to gain “‘popularity 
or to be seen or heard of men”.** Young women are warned not to 
utter “more words than the Lord requires” and not to visit London, 
Bristol or Norwich Meetings as they are not qualified for such weighty 
work. Women ministers are not to take “superfluous company with 
them, which burdens Friends” and all are asked to make sure “that 
young men and young women do not travel together by no means, 
for it is not allowed.” 

Letters were sent to women in the country asking them to distribute 
money among local sufferers*4 and an extensive correspondence was 
maintained with Women’s Meetings in England and in the plantations. 
These helped to keep those in remote parts, whether in Aberdeen or 
on “the western branch of James River in Virginia county” up to the 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


high standard maintained in London. These meetings, whether in 
England or in the plantations were large even by modern standards. 
On ‘one occasion Anne Whitehead signed on behalf of 150 London 
women, adding that it would be “‘teagous to trouble you with all our 
names” and a reply came from 187 women in Barbados. 

The scale of the work of the London Women’s Meeting can be © 
judged from the miscellaneous account books which survive. No 
accounts were kept until 1678, although Anne Whitehead, who was 
treasurer, jotted down notes of large transactions between 1669 and 
1677 in her memorandum book. During that time she had received 
no less than £899 in legacies “for the service of Truth”, including 
£10 from Lady Conway paid by Van Helmont. One Friend gave 
the fund £200 on condition that he and his wife received £24 a year 
while they lived. It is not clear until 1678 how so large a sum of money 
was invested, although £300 was lent to William Penn in 1674 and 
repaid in 1678. In that year the Women’s Meeting bought a property 
at Southgate for £350. 

The women administered two funds. Their weekly collections 
were distributed in small amounts in very much the ‘same fashion as 
in the other Women’s Meetings throughout the country. Once a 
month, however, they paid out money from their trust fund on a 
much larger scale. £10 was granted towards apprenticing the son of 
a poor Friend (5.10.79), £5 was paid for a child’s board and lodging ~ 
for a year (23.12.79) and. substantial amounts were paid to men and 
women travelling in the Ministry. Loans ranging from £5 to £100 
were made to Quakers “to help them in their livelihoods” but these 
were severally under-written by members of the meeting who were 
expected to repay the loan after two years if the borrowers defaulted. 

In 1684, “the stock of money, estate in land, the writings and bonds” 
belonging to the Women’s Meeting were committed to the charge 
of six women trustees, each of whom was provided with a key to the 
chest which was specially made to hold their money and securities. 
Their rough account books and ledgers, kept in perfect order through- 
out our period, have a business-like quality which was not surpassed 
by the men. Their Southgate property was managed as a paying con- 
cern. When for example hedging cost them £2 16s. 6d. in 1685, they 
recouped £2 16s. by selling 310 faggots. They paid carpenters and 
bricklayers for repairs and in 1697, when their house and barn were 
burnt down, they rebuilt them at a cost of £114 16s. 2d.°° In the 
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THE QUAKER WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


eighteenth century they invested a considerable sum of money in 
India bonds which they replaced in 1736 by £900 worth of “3 
per cent annuity.’’* 

At first the Women’s Meetings in the country needed a good deal 
of help from the men. When the Men’s Quarterly Meeting of Oxford- 
shire apprenticed young Sarah Dean to William Shewen, pin-maker 
of London, they recorded that “it is properly the women’s business 
and doth belong to them, yet nevertheless, the men are willing to take 
the care in this business and defray the charges, the women being 
thought not so capable at the present as they may be in time to come, 
by reason their meeting is not yet fully settled”.8? Sarah Fell’s minutes 
of the Women’s Meeting for Swarthmore, though better written than 
most, are a fair sample of the procedure followed and the business 
transacted elsewhere, whether in large centres like Norwich or in, 
remote villages like Brailes in South Warwickshire. Rough minutes 
were written during the meeting, “for then”, as Sarah Fell explained 
to her sister when she handed over the clerkship, “things are the 
freshest upon the mind”, and were written up later at leisure in the 
beautifully ordered books which survive. When the meeting for 
business opened the names of the constituent particular meetings were 
called over, those unrepresented were noted and letters of reproof drafted 
for those meetings which were slack. Once a year each meeting had to 
make a return of “sufferings” for tithes, priests’ wages and steeple- 
house repairs. Testimonies from women who joined the meetings 
either by convincement or by marriage were entered in the book and 
copies of condemnations fixed with a wafer.*8 The clerk entered “some 
of the best and suitablest’” papers and epistles of George Fox and other 
Friends at the back of the minute book.*® : 

The first Women’s Meeting at Swarthmore was held in October 
1671 when the only business transacted was the distribution of money 
to poor Friends. The women managed their money extremely well. 
Their total collections in the first eight years did not average £2 per 
annum yet no poor Friend went unaided.’ Small grants of money, 
hardly ever more than §s., at any one time, were occasionally made 
and help was usually given in kind. The meeting first made quite sure 
that the sick or needy person really was without resources. In 1675 
when Margaret Geldard applied for help the meeting decided that “‘she 
hath some household goods of her own, or something she may make 
money of to supply her necessity with but out of a covetous spirit 
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seems unwilling to supply herself with her own,” Friends promised to 
reach forth a hand of charity to her when her own supply was. ex- 
-hausted. Help in kind ranged from the loan of a pot or pan*! to a cow*? 
and sometimes a gift served several women in succession. In 1679 the 
clerk recorded that “we understand that there’s a petticoat and an 
under-waistcoat in Isabel Brittain’s custody that old Jane Woodell had 
not wore out when she died, which the meeting had given her; the 
meeting orders that they be sent to Jane Fisher to serve her for the 
present and if she do not live to wear them out, they are to be returned 
to the meeting again to dispose of as they see fit.’’4 
Sometimes a poor woman was taken into Friends’ homes in turns, 
as when a widow who was unable to get a livelihood through palsy 
was taken “into their houses to keep and employ, as they have occasion, 
from one house to another, for her relief and present supply till Friends 
see cause to the contrary”. In general, however, all women in good 
health, whether unmarried or widows were expected to support them- 
selves. ; . 
The Women’s Meeting kept a strict watch on the “conversation” 
of its members. They were concerned especially to prevent unsuitable 
marriages and when young people eluded them and were married by 
a priest they wrote letters of condemnation whose tremendous denunci- 
ations leave an impression which can still be felt. Women were 
“eldered” for permitting card-playing in their houses, for selling lace, 
for taking an oath about burying in woollen and “for setting up to 
sell ale”. In 1675 they forbade one of their number, a midwife, to take 
on difficult cases unaided. “We do warn her”, wrote the clerk “that 
she meddle not in that employment hereafter (where there is any 
difficulty) without the help and assistance of another midwife. . And 
if any do suffer through making use of her, for the future they must 
take it upon themselves.’’*° 
The meeting trained young girls, especially orphans, as domestic 
servants by placing them as “learners” in local Quaker families, 
stipulating that while they were young they were not to be put to 
anything more than they were able to perform. The case of Mary 
Benson is typical. She was left an orphan in 1679. The women decided 
that she was not to be sent to a great-uncle, “he being no Friend, lest 
he should train up the child in vanity and folly”. They took steps to 
trace some money left to the child and made certain it was in safe 
keeping. Mary then spent some time in several local families who were 
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THE QUAKER WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


asked “‘to instruct her and correct her and see that she keeps her 
reading and knitting or rather improves it.” The meeting gave her 
shoes, a Friend gave some cloth and the women of Cartmel Meeting 
made it into a winter outfit. A few months later she was earning her 
keep and 4os. a year as well as being “brought on in her learning, 
both sewing and knitting.” Two years later the meeting set her up 
to go to Manchester “to better herself.’”*® We get another glimpse of 
Mary Benson back in Swarthmore in 1686. She had proved unsatis- 
factory “but Margaret Fox is willing to keep her this year and to give 
her 12s. wages, if she be of a capacity to earn it, but she hath the 
character of a very stubborn forward child, so that it is an exercise to 
meddle with her.” ; 

By the turn of the century the main business concerns of the 
Women’s Meeting were reduced to three, the consideration of applica- 
tions for permission to marry, house-to-house visitation, especially to 
enquire about tithe-paying, and the granting of small sums of money 
for poor relief. Even when in the seventeenth century they had been 
most busy with a variety of problems the women had not forgotten 
that the primary object of their meetings was the worship of God. 
In 1686 the clerk found time to record that “our souls is more glad ° 
than if corn, wine or oil is increased; and our spirits bowed and broken 
before Him who is God, worthy over all to be magnified.” In the 
first thirty years this meeting of women was concerned mainly with 
building up the character of its individual members; in the second 
thirty years it was linked with others over a much wider field, libera- 
ting some of its members to travel in the Ministry in East Anglia, in 
Scotland and in Ireland. The record of our period closes with the 
prayer “that our hands may be strengthened in the work of Truth and 
our hearts engaged in the service of our day that none may be slack 
therein, that we may not mind our own things more than the things 
of our dear Lord Jesus.”#” 

From 1671 the London Women’s Meeting took the lead in an 
attempt to establish and link together in a federation Women’s 
Meetings at home and abroad. They met 150 strong in 1672 and sent 
epistles to those Women’s Meetings already established. In 1674 they 
sent accounts of the work of their meeting to women who had not 
yet set up meetings, as an encouragement to them to start meetings 
for discipline. In the next few years they kept up a vigorous corres- 
pondence with Women’s Meetings in England and in the plantations 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


and from time to time sent representatives to the Quarterly Meetings 
at home to help women to organize their work on a county basis. By 
1690 they had adopted the title London Yearly Meeting of Women. 
The next Yearly Meeting of Men sent down into the country in their 
Epistle a strong recommendation “‘to encourage the faithful Women’s 
Meetings and the settling them where they are wanting.’’48 In 1691 
the women of Scarborough, Whitby and Bridlington held a regional 
yearly meeting and Aberdeen followed in 1694. In 1697 the women 
ministers were permitted to hold a meeting by themselves during the 
Men’s Yearly Meeting and from 1698 to sit with the men in the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers. Later that year women ministers met with the 
men monthly for several meetings. By 1701 the women ministers of 
London were meeting on Saturdays, as the men did, to decide which 
meetings they would attend next day. This was their undoing, for the 
Morning Meeting of Ministers suppressed their seventh day meeting. 
The men declared that they had never given permission for its estab- 
lishment and that it was quite unnecessary.. Women ministers wishing 
to speak at any particular meeting on Sundays should in future leave 
their names at the central office. The minutes state quite bluntly that 
women ministers take up too much time and that in consequence 
“several public and serviceable men Friends are by them prevented 
in their serving.” 

At the opening of the eighteenth century therefore Quaker women 
did not enjoy equal status with the men. They had no share in the 
Yearly Meeting for discipline and took no active part in shaping the 
discipline. Their share in the ministry is dealt with more fully else- 
where*® but the evidence of their minute books reviewed in this chap- 
ter is sufficient proof of their indispensable contribution to the welfare 
of the Society. The Monthly Meeting unit seems to have been large 
enough to ensure that at least one able woman would emerge to take 
the lead. Sarah Fell of Swarthmore is not unique but takes her place 
in a splendid succession of such women beginning with Anne White- 
head and closing our period with Tace Railton, whose magisterial 
signature at the end of their epistles is a fitting symbol of the authority 
of the London Women’s Yearly Meeting. 

The Quaker Women’s Meetings, whether for worship or for church 
affairs, were unique. Based on the recognition of equal worth rather 

‘than equal power with the men, they directed into social service a 
great stream of energy and ability which had previously run to waste, 
118 
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THE QUAKER WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


Their efficient handling of the problem of poor relief contributed 
largely, to the building ofa society in which pauperism was not allowed 
to exist. If they had no part with the men in the legislative activity 
of the Yearly Meeting, they certainly acquitted themselves well in 
putting into practice its discipline.* 


* Since this chapter was printed a new study of Quaker Women’s Meetings has been _ 
published: see Isabel Ross, Margaret Fell, Mother of Quakerism, Chapter x1x. 


NOTES 


1 George Fox Epistles, Manuscript L, folio 636. 

*See Robert Barclay, The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth 
(1876), p. 344. 

3 A Case of Conscience Resolved, in Complete Works, 1862, p. 673. 

4 Thid., p. 670. 

5 Thid., p. 673. : 

® See Alice Clark, Working Life of Women in the Seventeenth Century, 1919, p. 235- 

7 See Bunyan, An Exposition of the First Ten Chapters of Genesis, in Works, 1862, p. 429. 

§ William Collins, in Appendix VII to The Ministry of Women (1919), p. 133, states 
that the organization of deaconesses by the Independents “‘died out as they ceased to 
realize the Church as a polity.” There is no reference to the service of women in the 
Presbyterian Directory of Church, 1644, or in the Minutes of the General Association of 
the General Baptists. In the Brief Confession or Declaration of Faith, 1660, the deacons 
are described as “‘faithful men”. 

9 4 Case of Conscience, p. 674. 

10 Thid., p. 665. 

U1 cf, Bunyan, op. cit., p. 658, who wrote of women: “They are not the image and 
glory of God, as the men are.” 

cf. The Report of the Archbishop’s Commission on the Ministry of Women (1919), p- 3: 
“All branches of the Church have hitherto interpreted the testimony of the Gospels to 
mean that the government of the Church and the responsibility for the Ministry of the 
Word and the Sacraments were entrusted to men.” 

12 See Gospel Truth Demonstrated, p. 331. 

13 Horstles, p. 377+ 

14 See Epistles, p. 373. 

15 Letters of Early Friends, p. 309. 

16 The 62 manuscripts bound up as “Box Meeting manuscripts” refer to the women’s 
meeting for discipline, not to the London Women Friends’ Charity, as stated by Cadbury, 
Annual Catalogue, 1939, p- 20. 

17 Memoirs of William Crouch, section iii. 

18 See Annual Catalogue, pp. 34, 36 and 74. 

19 See MS. Letters, Dreams and Visions, p. 15. 

20 Manuscript L, p. 636. 

"1 Annual Catalogue, p. 103. 

22 21. Vili. 1669. 

23 See Bristol Men’s Meeting, Minutes, Vol. I, p. ror. 

24 Thid., Vol. I, p. 19. 

26 Thid., 19. viii. 1691. 

6 See Chapter iii. 

27 See folio 1, A Book for the Women’s Meeting for Swarthmore Hawkshead and 
Cartmel Meetings for Truth’s Service, 1671-1700. 

28 Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. I, p. 101. 
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20 See the so-called Box Manuscripts, 1671-1753, and Anne Whitehead’s Account 
Book, 1669, entitled Ledger No. 1. 


Ch See Box Manuscripts, No. 3. 

31 See Chapter ii. 

82 The letter is probably Epistle 317. 

33 Box Manuscripts, 15. 

*4e.¢. Box Manuscript 5 for Nottingham and Manuscript 36 for Nailsworth. 

35 See Accounts, Vol. II, p. 59. 

36 See Ledger V, 11. ix, 1736. In view of this evidence it does not seem likely that, 
as Braithwaite thought, * ‘their want of business training precluded their admission to 
important executive bodies Such as the Neorning Meeting and the Meeting for Sufferings.” 
See Second Period of Quakerism, p. 286. 

37 See Minutes of Oxford Men’s Quarterly Meeting, 16. v. 1674. 

88 This latter practice may have been inspired by a charitable desire not to enter these 


grim documents as permanent records; it has.certainly enabled Friends coming after to 
remove the evidence of guilt. 


39 See Thirnbeck manuscript No. 15. 

40 Swarthmore Women’s Meeting Minutes, folios 132, 133. 
41 Tbid., 3. ix. 1674. 

12 Thid., 2. iii, 1676. 

48 Thid., 6. iii. 1679. 

44 Thid., 2. iii. 1676. 

= Ibid., 10. xii. 1675. 


"The meeting paid the following sums for material for her outfit and for travelling 
expenses; 
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CHAPTER NINE 
THE QUAKER MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP 


“The religion of England is preaching and sitting still on Sundays.” ° 
Joun Evetyn, 4 Character of England (1659), p. 16. 


HE first Quakers thought of religion as the perfect service of 

God in every-day life. They believed that this service followed 
as a direct consequence from the transformation of personality which 
took place as Christians allowed God’s power to recreate them in 
His image. With the single exception of the Scriptures all external 
aids, whether of Common Prayer or Directory were discarded; every- 
thing else was thrown away in the fervent belief that Christ was actively 
“renewing men again into the image of God, as they were in the 
Apostles’ days, yea, also, I say, as Adam and Eve were in before the 
Fall.” This approach to religion necessitated religious meetings of 
three kinds; those in which preachers called the World to come out 
of “the dark night of apostasy’; smaller meetings of “convinced” 
people eager to respond to the formative power of God, and meetings 
for the transaction of Church business. In this chapter we shall be 
concerned mainly with those records of meetings for business which 
throw light on the management, first, of the “retired” or silent meetings, 
then of the “common” or public meetings. 

Edward Burrough referred in a letter to Margaret Fell in 1655 to 
these two types of meetings when he wrote: “We get Friends on the 
first-days to meet together in several places out of the rude multitude; 
and we two go to the great meeting place which we have, which will 
hold a thousand people, which is always nearly filled, there to thresh 
among the World”.? As early as 1656 Fox circulated an Epistle in 
which he distinguished between ministry suitable to silent meetings 
and that appropriate to the World. “There is a difference”, he wrote 
in his advice to Ministers, “betwixt Friends going into the World and 
of coming among them that are come to silent meetings.and to feed 
there; for that which may be seasonable to the World may not be to 
them.’”’? William Britten, a Bristol man, described in the pamphlet he 
published in 1660 the comfort he derived from silent meetings and the 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


three criteria he himself used to test the ministerial “openings” or 
insights that came to him there.t “I have found and felt more of the 
Lord’s presence in one silent meeting than I have done in a hundred 
sermons preached by me in times past, and though then I did deliver 
them with much zeal.”5 The worshipper must first learn “to come 
into a pure silence” in which activity, both bodily and mental, are 
stilled. As he allows distracting thoughts to slip away, words or 
thoughts emerge which must be tried “by the spiritual touchstone”. 
“Note in words themselves, how sometimes they are too many, some- 
times unsound and untrue, sometimes too short in telling but a half- 
truth.”® Even when individual words or ideas have passed this test, 
the whole message should be weighed “‘in the spiritual scales” before 
it is uttered. Those who are willing to submit to this triple discipline 
“can best declare what God hath revealed unto them.”” 

This advice was written for the help of those who attended silent 
or retired meetings, which would appear to have been much less common 
than those mainly devoted to preaching. It is true that the latter were 
based on a devotional silence. In 1671 George Whitehead in an Epistle 
to Ministers written from Bristol wrote: ‘Be ye co-workers together 
in one and the same Truth and Spirit of Life wherein both they that 
speak and they that wait in silence do bear each other’s burdens.”® 
Nevertheless the main activity in most Quaker Meetings seems to 
have been confined to the recognized ‘Public Friends” who occupied 
the gallery. In 1678 Bristol Quakers recorded in the following minute 
a proposal to hold silent meetings again after a lapse of twenty years.® 
“There having been a proposal made in the late meeting of the men 
and women Friends that as many Friends as find freedom may retire 
apart from the public meeting upon first days in the afternoon, to 
wait upon the Lord in the pure silence of all flesh, the Friends of that 
meeting, in a sense of the benefit of such meetings in the time of our 
first gathering, recommended the same to this meeting with a desire 
that the same might be established among us in unity. This meeting 
in a large measure concurreth therewith, yet lest such meetings may 
be an occasion of hurt to our testimony or to encourage Friends to 
withdraw from our public meetings or meet privately in time of 
persecution, Friends doth propose that such meetings may dissolve 
and not be in such time but that in times of persecution Friends may 
publicly meet together as heretofore.” It was decided to permit such 
silent meetings for an experimental period of three months but no 
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THE QUAKER MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP 


further reference is made to them in the minutes, probably because 
Bristol Quakers were soon immersed in the final wave of persecution. 
Ten years later Fox sent to the Morning Meeting a proposal that 
retired meetings should be restored and others appointed, and the 
Six Weeks’ Meeting undertook “to enquire for a convenient place 
between Bishopsgate and the Tower Hill for Friends to meet in more re- 
tiredly.”!* Three months later they reported “that the place for a silent 
meeting is under consideration.” In 1692 two London Monthly Meetings 
were given permission by the Six Weeks’ Meeting to hold such meet- 
ings once a fortnight but were told that “the upper room at Grace- 
church Street” must suffice as it was not thought reasonable to spend 
money for the hire of other premises.1? In 1711 the London repre- 
sentative reported to the Yearly Meeting that “we have some retired 
meetings settled among us and hope we may say that they are of good 
service; several of our young people are observed to frequent them, 
which we desire may be a means of bringing them to a suitable ex- 
perience of the work of Truth upon their souls.”’4 By 1724 itis apparent 
from the Yearly Meeting Epistle that some meetings were being held 
in complete silence. In 1738 Friends were exhorted to “labour to 
feel their minds abstracted from the visible objects into a true stillness 
of nothingness of self,.wherein the teachings of the Holy Spirit are 
witnessed by the humble and contrite.!® 

This attitude was aggravated by the Quakers’ theory about the 
ministry which Richard Claridge summed up in these words: “The 
true Ministers of Christ are immediately sent by Him and they are in 
silence of all flesh, study and reasoning to receive immediately from 
Him before they deliver to the people.’’}? The divorce of divine call 
and human intellect implied in this: statement can be traced to the 
dualistic thought of the Quaker theologian Barclay, who regarded 
the divine and human as mutually exclusive categories. In his expo- 
sition of Quakerism he gave formal expression to a theory of the divine 
in man which cannot be reconciled with the original Quaker message. 
It was widely read and was a considerable factor in the decline into 
quietism in the eighteenth century. Having reduced man to the status 
of an animal, plus a “rational property”, he has to resort to the miracu- 
lous mechanism of a “vehiculum Dei” to account for the experience 
of the inner light of Christ.18 For Barclay, man’s part in worship con- 
sists therefore in removing all resistance to a divine incursion.” 

The Quakers were satisfied to keep to the direct teachings of the 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Scriptures, believing, as Penn wrote “that a curious enquiry into high 
and divine revelations and other speculative subjects, though true, tends 
little’ to godliness and less to peace.”*° Friends generally regarded the 
Scriptures as “the great record of Truth”, though they claimed that 
the inner light of Christ was necessary for its right understanding. 
Thomas Lawrence wrote in 1663: “Ifa man hath the Bible in his house, 
nay if he hath all the promises of Scripture drawn up in a catalogue, 
if he have not the same spirit that gave them forth to open and apply 
them, he is never the better for them all.’’?? The Yearly Meeting often 
recommended the reading of the Bible and in 1723 asked Quakers to 
“prevent the reading of books or papers that have any tendency to 
create the least doubt or question concerning the Truth of the Holy 
Scriptures.” In 1728 Quakers were warned against the “many per- 
nicious notions and principles which are at this time industriously 
dispersed’, and in’ the next year ““Deism, Atheism and all manner of 
infidelity” were denounced. 

It was the “common” or public preaching meeting rather than the 


silent meeting which was typical of Quaker ministry throughout our. 


period. The records throughout the country bear witness to the tire- 
less energy of men and women preachers without whose help the 


Society would have declined into insignificance. The Ministers both. 


men and women were from the first the most potent influence within 
the fellowship and their marked decline in spiritual power by the middle 
of the eighteenth century is an unmistakable index of the failure of 
the Society to fulfil the high hopes of the 1650's. 

The records of the Morning Meeting of Ministers date from only 


1673, though it is known that regular weekly meetings of these Public | 


Friends were held from 1670.28 The main concerns of the Morning 
Meeting were two; the censorship of books and the supervision of 
Ministers and especially their distribution to the London meetings. 
In May 1675 the Morning Meeting instituted the system by which the 
movement of preachers among the London meetings was reduced to 
some sort of order. As this constituted the first official “recording” 
of Ministers it may be well to quote the minute: “It is desired that all 
Friends in and about the city that have a public testimony for God or 
ministry do meet with the Brethren on every first-day and second-day 
morning when they, can; otherwise to send a note signifying what 
meetings they intend to be at on first-days.”** A rough estimate of 
the number of men recognized as “public Friends” at this time may 
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THE QUAKER MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP 


be formed from the list of those who attended the crucial Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers in 1675.25 Of the eighty-three who signed the 
Epistle some are unknown to us, of others a little is known, while the 
life and labours of some two dozen are known in considerable detail. 
Official recognition as a Minister in London, consisted in having one’s 
name entered in the book in which the clerk kept a record of “first- 
day’s meetings supplied”. The earliest volume now extant covers the 
period 1682-84. Although the Morning Meeting exercised a wide 
influence as the national executive committee mainly concerned with 
ministry, the power to disown a Minister properly lay with the delin- 
quent’s Monthly Meeting, a rule which was followed strictly only after 
1723 when the Yearly Meeting decided that “it does not belong to the 
Morning Meeting to disown any Minister or other person.’’6 

A country Quaker who wished to travel in the ministry beyond 
the limits of his Quarterly Meeting applied to his Monthly Meeting 
for permission to do so, and if approved, received a letter of intro-. 
duction to Friends in the district to which he felt drawn, which was 
in effect a certificate that his ministry was acceptable. Most Monthly 
Meetings kepta record of “Ministers’ Certificates given and received”’,?” 
though Devonshire Quarterly Meeting reported in 1720 that several 
travelling Friends had been found without certificates and that the 
county had been imposed on.?8 

Ministers were disowned from time to time but the number whose 
conduct called for this extreme step was small. In London, for example, 
one was disowned for an irregular marriage engagement in 1687, one 
for bankruptcy in the next year, one in 1692 for having forged a 
certificate, and another in 1693 for his “loose conversation”. A much 
greater trial to the Quakers were those unprofitable preachers who 
inflicted themselves on good-natured Friends rather than earn a liveli- 
hood by honest employment.”* In 1699 the Yearly Meeting decided 
that if admonition was ineffectual, both the Minister’s home meeting 
and the Morning Meeting were to be informed. A letter of warning 
would then be sent into every Quarterly Meeting. 

The passing of the Toleration Act set free a great flood of Quaker 
ministry which continued unabated for the next fifty years. The 
Ministérs usually travelled in pairs, though teams of half-a-dozen were 
not uncommon. They carried their certificates as passports and some- 
times an additional note from a member of the Morning Meeting to 
the effect that “it may be well that their horses be paid for.”*° The 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Monthly Meeting accounts for “horse-hire” provide a reasonably 
accurate estimate of the numbers of Quakers engaged in this service. 
In*one year, for example, a Bristol Meeting entertained forty-four 
prominent Ministers, seven of them Women, for a total of two hundred 
and fifty-six nights at a cost of £16 for stabling alone.3! The Quakers 
of the middle division of Warwickshire entertained forty-five Friends 
from twenty-four Quarterly Meetings in 1719 and their visits were - 
not confined to meetings in the larger towns.22 Local Friends’ acted 
as guides to the meetings in the neighbourhood and many a young 
Quaker’s introduction to the “service of Truth” came through deliver- 
ing a prominent minister safely among the Friends of the next meeting. 
So heavy did the expense of entertaining these Ministers become, 
especially to the poorer meetings which lay along the main roads, that 
it soon became necessary to accommodate them at an inn and pay 
the bills from the Monthly Meeting’s public stock.83 Sketch maps of 
these ministerial journeys still survive which show the devoted service 
of these men and women. In September 1730, for example, Henry 
and Elizabeth Bradford rode eighty-six miles to visit eleven meetings 
in eleven days.** Maps showing the meetings within riding distance 
and printed lists of first-day, week-day and Monthly Meetings were 
kept at convenient centres.®* 

John Kelsall, schoolmaster and factor to the Lloyds of Dolobran 
in Montgomeryshire, kept for eleven years “an account of what 
Friends have visited Dolobran Meeting, with a brief relation of their 
concerns.’ He gives the names of one hundred and seventy-four 
ministers, thirty-six of them women, and the names of their home 
meetings, and adds a note about the content of their sermons. When 
reporting the presence of a local Quaker of whom he disapproves his 
reactions were noted in Latin. Sometimes it was sufficient simply to 
state “R.D. isto die apud congressum nostrum erat”; when greater 
secrecy was called for he used the Greek alphabet. 

The report of one man of visitors to a remote Welsh meeting 
cannot be regarded as typical of the whole country, but his “brief 
relation” is long enough to give a fair idea of the effect of the itinerant 
ministry on the stay-at-homes. The visitors were aware that in address- 
ing a Welsh audience a little judicious flattery helped to make the 
message acceptable, for the Friends of Dolobran were assured from 
time to time that “God Almighty was yet giving a day of visitation 
to the stock of the Ancient Britons.” (1705). 
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Sketch map and monthly meeting guide used by Henry and Elizabeth 
Bradford during their ministerial vistts, 1730 
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THE QUAKER MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP 


The message most frequently given was a fervent and sometimes 
lengthy recommendation of silent worship. In 1704 an Irish friend 
“spoke much concerning the true silence, showing that the true 
worship of God only consisted therein.” In 1707 a Friend from 
Yorkshire urged them to “know the state of true silence,” and in 1709 
a priest who had been convinced at Dolobran the previous year “spoke 
much of silence, saying it was the only place where he found and 
experienced most the love and presence of God”. 

Great stress was laid on the avoidance of evil rather than an active 
pursuit of goodness. Friends were encouraged to “keep in the narrow 
way’ and were shown “the profit thereof and the danger of the con- 
trary” (1707). Fear was often on their lips, sometimes a wholesome 
numinous fear of the Almighty (1701) and sometimes a fear of con- 
tamination by the world (1704). The sermons were rhapsodical in 
style, though very occasionally a Friend delivered a well-constructed 
address to Kelsall’s satisfaction (1711). The preachers had little use 
for speculative theology and preferred rather to expose the “great 
hurt to Truth which comes of toiling and spinning out into arguments, 
discourses and reasonings’’(1707). 

Christian practice was their major preoccupation. “The conversion 
of people lay much therein”, Kelsall reported of Thomas Chalkley 
in 1709, who “pressed much to a holy life and a virtuous and pious 
conversation which should be a means to draw many to Christ”. 
The visitors always expressed deep concern for the welfare of the | 
young members of the meeting. This interest is confirmed by Quaker 
records everywhere, most notably by the Epistles of the Yearly Meeting, 
for in them a concern for youth is mentioned more often than any 
other topic. 

The preachers often held appointed meetings for the general public. 
In 1706 Kelsall went with a few others to Montgomery where “about 
6 p.m. in great simplicity and in deep travail of soul we sat down with 
some three or four more Friends, a pretty while in the meeting room 
alone; but in a while the room was nigh filled with people and many 
at the door.”” On one occasion a Welsh Friend, Ellis Lewis “had a 
concern to speak to a company of people that were playing and dancing 
in the street and had a brave opportunity, Friends standing round 
him and the people both attentive and civil” (1707). New meetings . 
were founded in the neighbourhood in 1705 and 1710. 

In 1736 an anonymous poet contributed to the London Magazine 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


some verses in which he described a dozen London Quaker Ministers. 
Of Susanna Padley he wrote: 


4 


She warns the sinner of impending woe 
And shows the terrors of the gulph below. 


Mary Wyatt is Beeaed to “the Cumaean Sybil in her cave” and one 


Scott is described as “great Dulness’ favourite son’. One Quaker 


alone is praised without reserve: 


Accomplished Gurney charms my ravished ear, 
His thoughts exalted and his language clear. 
No odd grimaces in his mien you'll see, 

But the whole man’s from affectation free.*? 


Until 1727 leadership among the Quakers was confined officially to 
the Ministers and public Friends, although from 1698 the supervision 
of conversation and of poor relief was in the hands of overseers 
appointed from the Men’s Meetings, though the Women’s Meetings, 
where they existed, continued to do the actual work.** By the turn of 
the century there are signs that the power of the ministry was failing 
and meetings were “much weakened by the death of their ancients.” 
In 1704 the Yearly Meeting advised that “care be taken to countenance 
and encourage such young men and women that are of sober conversa- 
tion, that they may through waiting upon God and the tender counsel 
and advice of Friends be fitted to succeed those that are ancient when 
they are removed.”%® In the course of the next few years a new type 


of leader emerged. These “elders’’ were chosen by. the Monthly | 


Meetings “to accompany Friends at their Ministers’ meetings’ 
and their function was to foster the spiritual life of the meetings, 
especially where the Ministers were young and inexperienced. Minis- 
ters and elders met twice a year at select meetings from which other 
Quakers were excluded. The meetings were marked by considerable 
freedom of speech but as none were meetings of record during our 
period there is no direct evidence of the specific problems’ with which 
they were confronted, or of the methods by which they sought to 
solve them. 

When the Norwich Select Meeting began its records in 1746 the 
function of the meeting was said to be “to give a true account of the 
state of their several meetings both with respect to the Ministers and 
members.”” The problems these Select Meetings faced were negatively 
the failure of “the supply of public Friends rightly qualified for the 
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THE QUAKER MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP 


service‘! and positively the prevalence of “indecent postures and 
gestures, unintelligible tones and sounds, misquotations and mis- 
applications of Scripture, which render such a ministry contemptible.” 

The Quakers had lost sight of the original conception of a Meeting 
for Worship as a fellowship of men and women in whom the inner 
light of Christ was at work “renewing them again into the image of 
God”. They thought of meetings as divided into Ministers, elders 
and members and tried to remedy the weakness of Ministers by placing 
them under the supervision of elders. The expedient did not answer ° 
and within forty years was seen to be failing of its purpose. John Fry 
of Sutton Benger, who had been clerk to the Yearly Meeting, wrote in 
1765 of the Morning Meeting of Ministers that “alas, since elders have 
been added as members of that meeting to assist, the end hath not 
been fully answered, perhaps from their being inexperienced in the 
various exercises and conflicts which young Ministers pass through 
in their first engaging in that solemn work and therefore not capable 
of sympathizing with them.’® 

The appointment of elders indeed aggravated the problem, for 
meetings were now divided into three groups and no one.knew enough 
about the beginnings of Quakerism to realise that such a division was 
a betrayal of the high promise of Commonwealth days. In exhorting 
Ministers to observe “a decent and modest behaviour”, in warning 
hearers against censuring Ministers and in asking elders to see that 
Ministers did not meddle as busy-bodies in family or personal affairs, — 
the Yearly Meeting of 1731 revealed quite unwittingly how far they 
had moved from the warm fellow feeling of 1660 when, at the first 
Yearly Meeting, the message was: “Everyone to the ministry. your- 
selves.’’44 

The evolution of the Quaker Meeting from a fellowship of equals 
to a gathering of members who listened to Ministers may be traced 
in van Heemskerck’s contemporary paintings of seventeenth century 
Quaker Meetings. In the earliest the worshippers sit or stand round 
the woman preacher quite informally: in a later mezzotint of a meeting 
of the 1680’s the Ministers’ “gallery” is plainly discernible.” 

The change from the informality of the earliest gatherings to the 
formal arrangement of the later meetings is reflected in the building 
of meeting-houses, which rapidly took the place of private “mansion- 
houses” after the Toleration Act. Quaker Meetings for worship were 
first held in private houses, a practice which continued in some. 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


districts until the end of the century.4® There is abundant evidence 
in logal records to show the inconvenience of using private houses 
for meetings for worship. The householder might dislike being 
“presented at the Sessions” for housing a conventicle,!? a widow 
might let the meeting room between nieetings for purposes not approved 
of by the local Quakers,‘* or the owner might suddenly require the 
room himself.#® The. Quakers therefore set,about building meeting- 
houses. They were, however, handicapped by the second Conventicle 
Act under which meeting-houses were liable to be pulled down. 
Gilbert Latey, who was trustee of Wheeler Street Meeting-House in 
London in 1671 prevented the Governor of the Tower from destroying 
the. building by putting in a Quaker as tenant under a lease. His 
device was followed wherever a similar danger threatened. When 
Richard Heritage of Warwick was indicted as trustee for the newly- 
built Quaker Meeting-House in 1684 the local Friends put a tenant 
into the house, added four acres of land and let the whole property 


for an economic rent. The tenant was usually caretaker of the meeting- 


house, prepared the rooms for the public, retired and Monthly 
Meetings, and often accommodated visiting public Friends.™ 

London Friends had for some time used Devonshire House, 
Bishopsgate, for meetings and business; in 1678 the old house was pulled 
down and rebuilt at a cost of £630 as the headquarters of the Society. 
It remained in continuous use for 250 years. In the same year men and 
women Quakers in all London meetings were advised to sit on oppo- 
_ site sides of the meeting-house. The ruling was necessary because 
“a great inconveniency attends in young men crowding upon the 
women under the gallery”.*! The Ministers’ gallery, the long raised 
platform at the front of the meeting on which the public Friends sat, 
came into fashion in the later 1670’s at the time when Meeting-houses 
were being built. In 1674 Kingston Friends ordered “the making of a 
convenient place for Friends to stand on to minister.”™ 

By the Toleration Act of 1689 all Quaker meetings had to be 
registered at Quarter Sessions. As the registration was in fact faith- 
fully carried out, a search of the Quarter Sessions records would 
provide material for an accurate estimate of the number of Quaker 
meetings at the beginning of the eighteenth century.** A rough 
estimate of the strength of the Society may be deduced from the 
following official figures. In 1692 there were one hundred and fifty- 
one Monthly Meetings in the country and each would include at least 
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THE QUAKER MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP 


four meetings making a total of some six hundred and four for the 
country. [That this figure is roughly correct is borne out by the num- 
ber of copies of the Yearly Meeting Epistle handed to county deputies 
in 1703 for distribution. If one copy is subtracted for the Quarterly 
Meeting records and three, a fair average, for the Monthly Meetings 
in each county, six hundred and fourteen remain for the Particular 
Meetings. | ; 

In 1693 the Yearly Meeting recommended that “‘a catalogue of the 
several Monthly Meetings for worship and first-day and week-day 
meetings for worship and how they fall and the times and places when 
and where and the distances of miles” should be drawn up for each 
Quarterly Meeting and copies kept at the houses where public Friends 
lodged.5 The Warwickshire catalogue of 1720 is typical of these 
county catalogues. The meeting-houses in each of the three divisions 
of the county are set out as suggested in the Yearly Meeting Minutes 
and notes of six meetings for worship held in private houses in other | 
towns and villages are added. In the towns, Warwick, Coventry and 
Birmingham two meetings were held every Sunday, but in the country 
one only was the rule. 

In the course of ninety years a change had come over Quaker 
meetings for worship which was reflected in the formal arrangement 
of the meeting-house. The homely groups of seekers meeting in 
private houses were succeeded by rows of Friends facing the Ministers 
and elders in the gallery; even the informal mixing of men and women 
was ended by the erection of a wooden division which kept them to 
their respective sides of the meeting-house. And the message which 
reached the Friends in the body of the meeting frequently extolled 
the virtues of silence. 

Several factors contributed to the marked decline of spiritual power 
in Quaker meetings after the Restoration. The “threshing meetings” 
of Commonwealth days had swept into the Quaker fellowship great 
numbers of people who were attracted by the Quaker “gospel” rather 
than by the practice of silent worship. When the centre of gravity of 
the society shifted from the rural north to the urban south the Quaker 
meetings became public preaching meetings and lost their original 
“retired” character. By the middle sixteen hundred and sixties large 
numbers of “unseasoned”’ people had been gathered, but all the active 
national leaders, with the exception of Fox and Whitehead, had been 
killed by plague or the rigours of imprisonment. The remaining 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


leaders attempted to meet this emergency by exercising authority 
through regional meetings which would, where necessary, discipline 
particular meetings and individual members. This hierarchical system, 
which was the negation of the equal fellowship in which the Quaker 
fellowship took its rise, roused into violent opposition considerable 
areas of the country under the leadership of John Story and John 
Wilkinson. This controversy seriously weakened the ministry, for in 
challenging the excessive authority claimed by Barclay on behalf of 
Public Friends, the “separatists” succeeded in discouraging strong 
leadership.®> The ministry was weakened, too, by that fear of specu- 
lative theology, reinforced paradoxically enough by Barclay’s theoris- 
ing about the inner light of Christ, which inhibited the use of reason as 
a check to the vagaries of immediate inspiration. By the end of our 
period, the Society had lost the fervent love which had inspired the 
great missionary campaigns of Commonwealth days. No concerted 
attempt was made either to foster the qualities essential to a powerful 
ministry or to solve the central problem of ministerial succession. 
The institution of “elders” was soon seen to be a failure. 


NOTES 
1G, Fox, Epistles (1698), p. 271. 

2 A.R, Barclay, Letters of Early Friends (1841), p. 27. 

3 Fox, Epistles (1698), p. 104. 

4 See William Britten, Silent Meeting a Wonder to the World, 1660. 

5 Tbid., p. 3. 

6 [bid., p. 9. 

7 Tbid... p. 13; 

_® MS. Sundry Ancient Epistles, p. 33. 

® Bristol Men’s Meeting, Minutes, Vol. I, p. 72. ° 

10 cf. George Fox’s account of a Presbyterian meeting: “then they met in Leominster 
privately and the bailiff came in and took them; but they had provided bread and cheese 
and drink, that if the officers came there they would put up their bibles and fall upon 
their cold meat”, Cambridge Journal (1911), Vol. Il, p. 117. 

11 See Morning Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, p. 97. 

12 Six Weeks’ Meeting Minutes, Vol. II, eighth month, 1688, 

13 Tbid., Vol. Il, first month, 1692. 

14 MS. Minutes of Yearly Meeting, Vol. IV, p. 191. 

18 MS, Christian and Brotherly Advices, p. 120. 

16 Tbid., p. 176. 

17 See Richard Claridge, Mercy Covering the Judgment Seat (1700), p. 18. 

18 See R. Barclay, 4n Apology, etc., in Works (1692), p. 3353 for a valuable study of 
George Fox’s use of the term see R. H. King, George Fox and the Light Within, 1650-60 
(1940). : 

of The list of Quaker Fellows of the Royal Society, seven during our period, is proof 
that Friénds did not disapprove of knowledge as such, but there can be no doubt that, 
in the sphere of worship, learning came increasingly to be regarded as a hindrance to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. The following were Fellows of the Royal Society: 

Richard Lower, M.D., 1667. 
William Penn, 1681 (see W. I. Hull, William Penn (1937), P. 317)» 
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THE QUAKER MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP 
Richard Mead, M.D., 1703. 


Fettiplace Bellers, a lawyer, 1711. 
aah Bellers, 1718. 
ylvanus Bevan, 1725. 
Thomas Birch, D.D., 1734, who left the Society. 

*0 See W. Penn, 4 Key Opening the Way to Every Common Understanding (1699), p. 15. 

*1 William Penn, An Address to Protestants (1679), p. 63. 

22 See Concerning Marriage (1663). 

#8 See Cambridge Journal (1911), Vol. IL, p. 155. 

*4 Morning Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, 17. iii. 1675. 

5 See Chapter ii. : 

6 Yearly Meeting Minutes, Vol. VI, p. 172. 

27 See e.g. Bristol MS., 140. 

28 MS. Yearly Meeting Minutes, Vol. V, p. 416. A warning against cheats and impostors 
was included in the Epistle that year. (See Epistles (1858), Vol. I, p. 156). 

2° Christian and Brotherly Advices, p. 168. . : 

80 See Bevan-Naish MS., Vol. II, fol. 12. 

31 See Bristol MS. 133, Accounts for 1706-7. 

32 See Rough Minute Book of Middle Monthly Meeting. of Warwickshire, 1718-25, 
in the Bevan-Naish Collection. 

33 See Windsor Monthly Meeting Minutes, 28. ix. 1706. 

34 See Bevan-Naish Manuscript 3,003. 

36 See Samuel Bradford’s Scale Map of the Meetings for Worship within Twenty Miles 
of Sutton Benger, in Bevan-Naish MS. 3003, reproduced here. 

36 MS. in Friends’ Reference Library. 

37 See Journal of Friends’ Historical Society, Vol. V, pp. 47-50. 

38 See Yearly Meeting Minutes, Vol. II, p. 224, and Christian and Brotherly Advices, 
p. 52. cf. Minute of Warwickshire Quarterly Meeting, 19. iv. 1706, directing subordinate 
meetings “to make choice of two honest Friends as overseers to ask lovingly the Friends 
that come to their meetings how they live and behave themselves.” 

3° Yearly Meeting Minutes, Vol. III, p. 128. 

40 See e.g. Warwickshire Quarterly Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, p. 108. . 

41 Report of Bristol Two Weeks’ Meeting to Yearly Meeting in Minutes, Vol. VI, 

. 192. 

42 Yearly Meeting Minutes, Vol. VI, p. 551. 

43 See R. Barclay, The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth (1876), 

» 532-3. 

ris See Epistles, 1858, Vol. I, p. xxxv. 

45 See the admirable article by F. Saxl in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 
(1943), pp. 214-16. The author thinks Heemskerck made sketches from life, so that we 
have “genuine if anonymous portraits of that generation of men and women.” 

See also the illustrated account of Quaker Meeting Houses by H. Lidbetter in The. 
Architectural Review, April, 1946. 

46 For example, when the Friends of Brighouse Monthly Meeting registered their places 
of worship in 1689 the Justices recorded the private houses of seventeen Quakers and 
not one meeting-house. See O. Heywood, Nonconformist Register (1881), p. 114, 145. 

47 Upper-side of Buckinghamshire Monthly Meeting Minutes, 11th mo. 1685. 

48 Tbid., 12th month 1670, 

49 Thid., 6th month 1686. 

50 e.g, Norwich Men’s Meeting, 1692. 

51 See Six Weeks’ Meeting, Minutes, Vol. I, p. 78. 

52 See Beck and Ball, London Friends’ Meetings, p. 313. By 1681 Mary Defraunce 
could write in her letter to the Monthly Meeting accusing Thomas Murford, a Minister, 
of unbecoming behaviour. “TI tell’d him I had little to say to him but to desire him to 
keep off the gallery.” (See Norwich Men’s Meeting, p. 3, 1681.) 

58 See, for example, Buckinghamshire Quarter Sessions Records, Vol. II, p. 309, and 
Calendar of Middlesex Sessions Books, 1689-1709. 

54 Yearly Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, p. 340. 

55 of, W. C. Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism (1921), P- 494. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
THE QUAKER YEARLY MEETING 


CB Quakers shared with the continental Anabaptists, the French, 
Scottish and English Presbyterians and the General Baptists the 
practice of convening general meetings of the Church to superintend 
the welfare of particular congregations. The first gathering of repre- 
sentative Quakers from the whole of England met at Skipton in 1660, 
though a dozen regional General Meetings were held before that date,” 
and from 1668 onwards the Yearly Meeting met in London without 
a break, controlling Church government and discipline on a nation- 
wide scale. It was through the moulding power of these meetings that 
“the people of God in scorn called Quakers” became “members of 
the Society of Friends.’’ 

Representatives to the Yearly Meeting were chosen at the county 
Quarterly Meetings immediately preceding Whitsun week. These 
Quarterly Meetings were regular gatherings of one or two “substan- 
tial Friends that can give a testimony of your sufferings”, appointed 
by each particular meeting. They were an important link in the chain 


which bound particular meetings to the weekly Meeting for Sufferings 


in London. They kept them informed of any Quakers in need of 
legal help and remitted the county contribution to the Meeting of 
Twelve who kept the national stock. 

The representatives or “deputies” to the Yearly Meeting were a 
capable body of men who met in London a hundred strong in Whitsun 
week every year. The procedure at the Yearly Meeting, which soon 
settled into a serviceable routine, began with the choosing of a pre- 
siding clerk who was assisted by the scribe or recording clerk as he 
would be called nowadays.® The first business was the calling over of 
the representatives. The counties sent between two and four each, 
except Yorkshire which sent eight and London twelve. As his name 
was called the leading deputy for each county gave an account of the 
“sufferings” in his Quarterly Meeting. Before 1688 he reported the 
numbers of Quaker prisoners and the names of those who had died in 
prison; after that date the “sufferings” reported were mainly in terms 
of goods distrained for tithe and Church rates, usually between four 
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THE QUAKER YEARLY MEETING 


thousand and five thousand pounds worth annually for the country.® 

By the end of the first day the representatives had listened to the 
voices of deputies from every county in England and from north and 
south Wales. Before the meeting adjourned that day a small committee. 
was appointed to meet at six o’ clock next morning to begin to audit 
the accounts of the national stock.? Next day the first business was 
the appointment of committees to consider any appeals in disputes 
between Quarterly Meetings; only in rare cases was it necessary to 
burden the meeting with these wrangles, for through the good offices 
of the committee the contentious Quarterly Meetings were usually 
persuaded to settle the differences amicably. While the auditors were 
checking the accounts, county representatives brought up for decision 
problems which had arisen during the year; for example, in 1712 the 
Friends of Cumberland, Lancashire and Westmorland, who had been 
fined nearly £40 under the recent Leather Act,® because they could 
not certify their customs entries on oath, asked whether they might 
include this new impost in their annual sufferings; the meeting con- 
cluded that they should. Half-way through the third day the Chair- 
man of the Auditing Committee gave his report on the state of the 
national stock and when necessary recommended a collection through- 
out the nation. 

When this routine business had been faithfully dealt with, and in 
those days it needed three days, the meeting turned to new business 
brought forward by the Meeting for Sufferings. The discussion of a 
single topic occasionally continued for a week and if necessary was | 
taken up year after year until the scruples of the most conscientious 
minority were finally satisfied. Some relief was then afforded by the 
reading of the Epistles from abroad. That from Dublin Half Year’s 
Meeting was received with a certain respect; it was sure to remind 
English Quakers very tenderly of the importance of maintaining the 
highest standard of conscientious citizenship. Those from Friends 
travelling in the Ministry in America were often entered in the Minutes, 
especially those "of Thomas Chalkley, who used to report the success 
of his meetings “among the Two Nations of the Indians”. A full day 
at least was given to hearing from the deputies a review of “Truth’s 
prosperity” in their counties through their answers to the queries. 
The Quakers’ scrupulous regard for truth invests these annual surveys 


with a sharp objectivity. 
The last day’s business consisted of two items, the first of which 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


was the checking of the Correspondents Book. Each county had a 


local, correspondent matched with a Friend, usually a fellow country- 


man, in London. As all correspondence between a Quarterly Meeting 


and the Meeting for Sufferings, apart from official circular letters, was 
carried on by these men, whose ‘unselfish help alone made possible 

_ the transaction of so great a volume of business, the efficiency of the 
whole organization depended on keeping the lists of their names and 
addresses up-to-date. The final business was the reading of the draft 
of the Epistle which would take into every meeting in the country an 
official account of the business transacted. This letter was drawn up 
on the instructions of the Yearly Meeting by a small committee and 
from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred copies were printed for meet- 
ings at home and abroad. After a prolonged meeting for worship 
which lasted the whole of the next morning, the Yearly Meeting stood 
adjourned for another twelve months, leaving the weekly Meeting 
for Sufferings to act as its executive committee in the meantime. 

The Yearly Meeting was the final court of appeal for anyone with 
a serious grievance; it was the growing point at which the concern of 
a small group might become the corporate witness of the Society and. 
_it was the guardian of the Quaker discipline. These three functions 
are illustrated respectively by George Keith’s appeal in 1694, by the 
long agitation over the Affirmation which ended in 1722 and by the 
preparation and distribution of the manuscript Christian and Brotherly 
Advices, the Book of Discipline, in 1738. A brief review of the three 
topics will give a fair picture of the temper and interests of the Quaker 
Yearly Meeting during the fifty years after the visible presence of its 
founder was removed. 

George Keith, ‘‘a student of Philosophy and Divinity, a good 
Mathematician and afterwards a Chaplain in a certain Noble Family”,® 
became a Quaker in Scotland about the year 1662. London Friends 
appreciated his deep and weighty learning “‘yet his Scotch tone and 
manner of delivery was not so taking to the multitide”.1° His scholastic 
training and keen mind contrasted sharply with the somewhat nebulous 
and emotional openings of some of his fellow Quakers and in 1675 he 
embarked on speculations about “the external person of our Saviour” 
which opened an unbridgeable chasm between him and the rest of the 
Society.1 In 1689 he went to Pennsylvania to take charge of the 
Quaker School in Philadelphia and was soon at cross purposes with 
the leading colonists. He believed, probably quite rightly, that the 
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THE QUAKER YEARLY MEETING 


Quakers there emphasized the experience of the inner light of Christ 
at the expense of belief in the historical Jesus and he felt it his duty 
to redress the balance by preaching “the fulness of Christ without us”, 
in contrast to “the measure of the gift of Christ within us”? Un- 
fortunately he monopolized the meetings for worship with his minis- 
try’ and denounced those who disagreed with him as “silly souls, 
fools and sots, ignorant heathens and infidels.” He vented his bad 
temper on Thomas Lloyd, the Deputy Governor, who foolishly took 
proceedings against him in court for slandering the Government, 

To this sharp disagreement over doctrine was added Keith’s keen 
sense of injured pride at the rejection of his proposed discipline which 
may be summed up briefly as follows.'4 Keith wished to see a much 
sharper outward distinction between Friends and the World. He 
wanted everyone who joined the Quakers to make an open declaration 
of faith before admission to membership. Those unready of utterance 
might reply yea or nay to a catechism “concerning the most common 
and necessary principles of doctrine received generally by Friends.” 
Young people of Quaker families should, he thought, apply for mem- 
bership and make a declaration of faith instead of relying on birth- 
right membership. Marriage he would allow only between two people 
who had made the declaration of faith. In order to bring home to 
individuals a sense of personal responsibility for membership Keith 
recommended that every Quaker should sign a roll kept by the Month- 
ly Meeting. He hoped that the Men’s and Women’s Meetings would 
become meetings of all the members of the Monthly Meeting rather 
than of selected representatives and that absentees would be reproved. — 
He proposed that elders should be nominated to supervise young 
ministers especially, and that deacons should be appointed to look after 
the poor. He suggested finally that all decisions of meetings for 
discipline should be regarded as infallibly determined by the Holy 
Spirit. Keith saw clearly the weaknesses which threatened the life of 
the Society and was impatient of the colonial Quakers who ignored 
his warnings, but, instead of submitting his proposed discipline to the 
competent authority of London Yearly Meeting, he embarked on a 
campaign of abuse and when he did not get his own way established 
a separatists’ congregation in Philadelphia.'® 

He sailed for England and in May 1694 attended the Sik Weeks’ 
Meeting in London... He complained, so the Minute runs, “that there 
is a straight upon some Friends about receiving his testimony and’ 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


that if there be found matter of condemnation in him he is willing to 
submit.”!” As the dispute involved American Quakers and as the 
Yearly Meeting was due to meet at the end of the month it was decided 
to refer the matter to the Yearly Meeting; meanwhile the Morning 
Meeting asked Keith and Jennings, the representative of the Friends 
in Philadelphia, to have their papers ready for that meeting. It is clear 
from the Minutes that the Morning Meeting was determined not to 
take sides in the dispute and was anxious that Keith should have a 
fair hearing.1® The Yearly Meeting began the hearing on May 30th 
when the difference between Keith and others “was raised in the Epistle 
from Pennsylvania.” Its considered advice to Keith and Jennings was 
delivered on June 11th, the whole of the intervening days having been 
given up to listening to the evidence. 

Keith submitted a lengthy paper at the first session and asked those 
Friends who objected to his action in broadcasting printed accounts 
of the dispute and in starting a separate meeting in America to come 
forward in public. The Yearly Meeting decided to suspend judgment 
until extracts from Keith’s books and all relevant epistles and minutes 
had been read in the meeting. The clerk started reading on June 2nd 
and for two sessions a day for five days the reading continued. At 
seven o’clock in the morning on June 8th the representatives of each 
Quarterly Meeting began to give their judgment. The publication of 
the books was condemned unanimously, though Clement Plumstead 
felt that the doctrinal absurdities of some American Quakers were the 
occasion of all the trouble and William Meade felt that Keith had been 
unjustly treated by Pennsylvania Quakers, both in their Meetings for 
Discipline and in their magistrates’ courts. “Oppression’’, he said, 
“hath made a wise man mad”. William Penn made the point that the 
effect of Keith’s preaching was to induce people outside the Society 


to believe falsely that Quakers undervalued the sufferings of Christ - 


and that much as he personally hoped that Keith would be won back 
into the fellowship it was but fair to American Friends to censure him 
for the harm he had done among them. This provoked William Meade 
to say that he hoped the meeting would not judge “from a multitude 
of fine words”. George Whitehead, the presiding clerk, feeling no 
doubt that personal animosity was warping the discussion, intervened 
to “intreat that there may appear nothing as a jar in the meeting.” 
Keith’s establishment of a separate meeting was next discussed and, 
with the single exception of William Meade who felt “that it lay partly 
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THE QUAKER YEARLY MEETING 


on Thomas Lloyd’s part”, the Yearly Meeting considered Keith blame- 
worthy. On the ninth day he asked to be heard, probably hoping to 
make a final appeal and when his request was granted his truculent 
attitude did nothing to help’ his case. A strong committee of twelve 
was appointed to draw up the sense of the meeting. Their findings 
were read over carefully and approved by the Yearly Meeting during 
the afternoon of June oth and read over to Keith and Jennings on the 
following Monday morning. : 

The advice drawn up credits Keith with a genuine desire for recon- 
ciliation and allows as a partial excuse “the erroneous doctrines, un- 
sound expressions and want of wisdom” of a few Pennsylvanian 
colonists but it condemns him for broadcasting circumstantial accounts 
of internal differences far beyond the Society. He is asked to recall 
his books and to use his utmost endeavours to heal the breach which 
he has opened. Thomas Lloyd and his fellow magistrates are reproved 
for permitting themselves to be provoked into taking action at law. 
The meeting reaffirmed the belief of Friends in the “ validity of Christ’s 
sufferings, Blood, Resurrection, Ascension and Glory in the Heavens 
according as they are set forth in the Scriptures” and recommended 
that any Quakers denying the “heavenly Man Christ be diligently 
instructed and admonished.” Keith was advised to avoid “‘all public 
and apparent reflections upon ministering Friends and to watch against 
such passionate behaviour as there appeared divers times in this 
meeting”. The Yearly Meeting had listened with admirable patience 
for nearly a fortnight and produced a fair judgment, no mean achieve- 
ment for a meeting which included William Penn and William Meade 
who were separated by intense political differences. 

It might have been better to have faced the fact that as John Banks 
of Cumberland said in the Yearly Meeting, “George Keith has been at 
some distance from Friends for some time” and to have recognized 
that he was unfitted both temperamentally and by training to co- 
operate with less belligerent and less scholastically-minded ministers. 
In the autumn of 1695, with a few discontented spirits, Keith estab- 
lished a separatist Meeting, of Christian Quakers in London, In Feb- 
ruary 1695 he caused a painful scene at Ratcliffe Meeting in the course 
of which William Penn was provoked to denounce him as an apostate. 
At the Morning Meeting immediately preceding the Yearly Meeting in 
May it was agreed that as he had slighted and opposed the advice of 
the previous Yearly Meeting’ his activity should be considered by 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


the representatives of the whole country next day. At Keith’s request 
his paper of eleven queries was read over and a long day was given up 
to discussing how best to deal with him. 

Keith appeared next afternoon to hear George Whitehead deliver 


the sense of the Meeting ‘“‘that Friends are more dissatisfied with thee 


than they were”. In Keith’s presence Whitehead put to the meeting 
several times the question “are there any here that are dissatisfied with 
the last Meeting’s advice?” The clerk recorded that “after several 
times of waiting for their answer none appeared to show dislike to it 
and Keith brake forth into great disorder and very unseemly behaviour, 
uttering many bitter and unsavoury expressions and in a very angry 
manner rose up and departed, before the further sense and judgment 
of the meeting could be given him’’.° Next day the representatives of 
each county severally disowned him until “by a public and hearty 
acknowledgment of the great offence he has given and the hurt. he 
hath done he gives proof of his unfeigned repentence.”” From 1698 
onwards Keith was officially employed by the S.P.C.K. for the con- 
version of Quakers “in order to redeem that misguided people to the 
knowledge and_ belief of Christ.”#4_ The incident may serve as an 
example of the consideration shown by the Yearly Meeting, in its 
capacity as a court of appeal, to an erring individual who suffered from 
a sense of grievance. 

The Quaker method of dealing with a genuine concern maintained 
by a persistent minority is illustrated by the Affirmation controversy 
which lasted for a generation, By their refusal to take an oath Quakers 
were prevented from suing for debts, from conforming to the regula- 
tions for customs and excise and from giving evidence in courts of 
law and from defending their titles to property; they could not take up 
their freedom in corporations and in some places they were refused 
parliamentary votes. Two months before his death Fox attended a 
“meeting appointed at the Chamber about considering upon the draw- 
ing up the case of oaths to lay before the pagliament”,”* but the Bill 
then promoted fell through with the prora@gation of Parliament.” 
The affirmation prescribed in the Bill was in effect an oath and many 
Quakers would have refused to use it had it passed into law. 

The question of an acceptable form of words was discussed at the 
Yearly Meeting in 1692 and the Meeting for Sufferings was instructed 
to try to obtain a relief by offering an affirmation which included as a 
sanction some such phrase as “‘in the fear of God”. No progress was 
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THE QUAKER YEARLY MEETING 


made until 1695 when William II, after discussing the precedent of 
the Dutch Mennonites with George Whitehead, promised his support.” 
The King was as good as his word and the Affirmation Act became 
law in May 1696. 

Quakers were now allowed to affirm in civil but not in criminal 
proceedings, but they were still debarred from serving on juries or 
holding office. Whitehead had however secured the passage of the 
Act by accepting under pressure from several peers the addition of a 
phrase which to many Quakers and to all the Bishops transformed the 
affirmation into an oath.2® The Meeting for Sufferings immediately 
circulated a printed epistle which quoted in support of this unhappy 
compromise a wealth of testimony from the printed works of leading 
Friends, but at the Yearly Meeting in June the representatives of the 
Quarterly Meetings showed no great enthusiasm for the formula and 
the clerk minuted that “the words are not alike easy and satisfactory 
to all Friends”. At the Yearly Meeting of 1697 it was agreed that 
further attempts should be made to satisfy the scruples of the dissatis- 
fied Friends,”® but in 1702 when the Act was being renewed without 
modification Westmorland Friends travelled to London to lodge their 
protest. They agreed under protest to accept the following formula; 
“T AB do sincerely and solemnly declare and affirm that in the matter 
to which I am now called to give evidence I will speak the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth according to the best of my 


_knowledge”.?? 


At the Yearly Meeting of 1712 a whole week was spent in an attempt 
to unite Friends in soliciting for a renewal of the Act. The Meeting 
finally agreed to a Minute drafted by a committee representative of 
both parties.?8 It was agreed that the dissatisfied Friends were not to 
imperil the existing affirmation by soliciting against its renewal but 
were encouraged to take steps to secure an acceptible alternative by 
a promise that their parliamentary and legal expenses would be paid 
for out of the national stock. It is worthy of note that the satisfied 
Friends helped the dissatisfied in their solicitation that winter. 

At the Yearly Meeting of 1713 the representatives reported the 
sense of their Quarterly Meetings in the matter; twenty-four were 
fully satisfied, eight were wholly dissatisfied and in nine opinion was 
divided. After three days of discussion a strong Minute was recorded 
condemning those who denounced the existing affirmation as an oath, 
and a grant of £60 was made to Andrew Pitt, Voltaire’s friend, “to 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 
prevent the loss of the affirmation”; the Minute records the protest of 
the dissatisfied Friends. 

At the next Yearly Meeting the Meeting for Sufferings reported that 
their attempt to prolong the Affirmation Act had failed. Once more 
the deputies gave the sense of their Quarterly Meetings and this time 
while only twenty-one were for outright renewal, six only were against 
that course; in ten there were more in favour of renewal, in two Friends 
were equally divided and in four there were more against. After six 
days of discussion the meeting decided that “the major part of the 
counties are for the renewal or continuance of the affirmation”, and 
the dissatisfied Friends were “earnestly entreated and required not 
actually or intentionally to counter solicit, obstruct or otherwise hin- 
der the Brethren who are satisfied.” The Meeting for Sufferings took 
advantage of the radical change in the political situation in the spring 
of 1715 to secure the perpetuation of the Affirmation Act. The Yearly 


Meeting clerk circulated copies of the solemn affirmation to all sub-- 


ordinate meetings adding that “the forms above are what the law 
requires Friends to comply with and divers Friends satisfied with the 
affirmation of this City of London and county of Middlesex have done 
accordingly.’”31 

Thus, after twenty years of persistent effort, the dissatisfied Friends 
saw the formula they detested embodied in a permanent statute. The 
Yearly Meeting of 1715 had, however, instructed the Meeting for 
Sufferings “to lose no opportunity of assisting on behalf of the dis- 
satisfied Friends and to obtain an affirmation in the terms ‘I AB do 
sincerely declare and affirm’”.®? The readiness of the satisfied Friends 
to help the dissatisfied already noted in 1712 is again apparent and at 
the Yearly Meeting of 1719 when Hertfordshire Quarterly Meeting 
thought it “seasonable to move for greater ease in the matter’’, the 
Meeting for Sufferings was instructed to take action if the next session 
of Parliament was.a suitable time. At the Yearly Meeting of 1721 the 
deputies were advised to solicit their members of parliament and 


Joseph Wyeth, the editor of Penn’s Collected Works, petitioned the 


King explaining that the current affirmation was not of Friends’ 

choosing but had been decided in the House of Lords; that while it 

was serviceable to great numbers in their trades and concerns others 

did not feel able to use it; and that these latter in consequence had 

suffered imprisonment and loss of property and civil rights. ‘The King 

was asked to recommend to his ministers the form of words “I AB 
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THE QUAKER YEARLY MEETING 


do sincerely declare and affirm”.5? At the Yearly Meeting of 1722 the 
Meeting for Sufferings was able to report “a happy conclusion of this 
affair” and after thirty years of persistent and patient effort, the dis- 
satised Friends were granted an affirmation which they could use 
“without a stop in the mind’. -Steps were taken immediately in the 
Quarterly Meetings to prevent any abuse. of the new privilege.™4 
Representatives were appointed to attend the local assizes and sessions: 
where Quakers were called to give evidence, to warn them of “the 
horror of a guilty conscience and the greatness of the crime of bearing 
false witness’’.3® 
The discussions in the Yearly Meeting over the thirty years are 
marked by almost inexhaustable patience which overcame wide diver- 
gences of conviction and interest. On one side were ranged the worldly 
urban and Whig forces which controlled the Meeting for Sufferings 
in London; on the other side were the plain, country and Jacobite 
Quakers. At no time did the majority party attempt to override the 
convictions of the minority and both sides exercised a degree of self- 
control in public which was remarkable in the early eighteenth century. 
The Yearly Meeting controlled its subordinate meetings by means’ 
of two simple devices, its queries and its epistles. The queries origina- 
ted in Fox’s custom of putting to the Yearly Meeting representatives 
during the seventies informal questions about ministering Friends 
who had died, Quakers who had died in prison and about the welfare 
of the Society during the previous year. In 1682 all deputies were 
instructed to come prepared with complete answers to these three 
questions, which were increased in 1696 to eight to cover sufferings, 
prisoners, new meetings, and “signal judgments upon persecutors’’. 
In 1700 a query about education was added, in 1720 one about the care 
of the poor, and in 1723 that referring to defrauding the public revenue. 
A great deal of the Yearly Meeting’s time was given up to hearing 
from representatives of each county a full answer to all these questions. 
The report by the leading London deputy in 1700 as summarized in 
the Minutes by the clerk as.it was spoken is typical of other Quarterly 
Meetings and other years; “Monthly, quarterly and other meetings duly 
kept up and care taken to inspect that the testimony of truth may be 
kept to in the several branches of it. Truth prospers and many come 
in and are convinced. And Friends in love and unity in the main, and 
there is now no separate meeting in this city as there hath been.’ 
_ The Annual Epistle which summarized the advice of the Yearly 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Meeting exercised a: marked influence throughout the country. It was 
read in every Quarterly, Monthly and Particular Meeting and the 
Minutes show that it was taken very seriously. By 1735 the accumula- 
tion of these manuscript letters and printed papers issued both by the 


Yearly Meeting and by the Meeting for Sufferings during the previous - 


sixty years had become unmanageable and the Yearly Meeting in- 
structed “the Meeting for Sufferings to examine the records of the 
Society and to prepare an abstract of the several Minutes and rules 
which have been made ever since we were a people and that they 
might digest them under proper heads in order to have them examined 
by the next Yearly Meeting.” The Book of Extracts, or “Christian 
and Brotherly Advices” as it was originally called, was finally issued 
in manuscript by the Yearly Meeting of 1738. It consisted of a folio 
volume of some 300 pages and covered fifty-one topics in alphabetical 
order. Under each heading were copied out in chronological order 
those extracts from the Epistles of the Yearly Meeting which were 
still relevant. A second manuscript edition was issued in 1762 and 
the first printed edition appeared in 1783. 

The Yearly Meeting exercised a profound consolidating influence 
on the Society of Friends throughout the whole of our period. During 
the twenty years up to the Revolution, when the Society was numeri- 
cally weak in spiritual leadership, its most important function was to 
carry the influence of George Fox into every meeting in the country. 
In the thirty years after his death, its power was severely tested in a 
long series of critical discussions from which it emerged with enhanced 
authority. The Keithian controversy, for example, showed that ordin- 
ary country Quakers could discuss with dignity and fairness an appeal 
from one who had harmed the Society grievously by intemperate 
pamphleteering. In the Affirmation debates, which continued for a 
generation, the majority in power respected the scruples of a more 
sensitive minority and indeed worked with them to find a solution 
acceptable to both parties. 

But more important than the issue of any single cause célebre was 
the steady influence exercised by the Yearly Meeting on individual 
members of meetings remote from London through the maintenance 
in its epistles of high ideals of conduct in personal, economic, social 
and religious life. The country Quaker’s life ambition was realized 
when he became a “Yearly Meeting Friend”’. 
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THE QUAKER YEARLY MEETING 


NOTES 


'SeeW. T. Whitley, Minutes of the General Assembly of the General Baptists, 165 4- 
1728, p. xxx. The Particular Baptists did not call a general assembly until 1689. 

* See Epistle of Skipton Yearly Meeting, 1660, in Epistles (1858), Vol. I, p. xxxv. 

* The earliest printed reference to the Society of Friends occurs in the title of Joseph 
John Gurney’s Refutation of Some of the More Modern Misrepresentations of the Society 
of Friends, commonly called Quakers, 1800. The first reference in an official publication 
is in the title 4 Selection of the Christian Advices issued by the Society of Friends, 1813. 
See J.F.H.S., Vol. XXXII,*p. 83. Membership was defined by the Yearly Meeting in 
1737, but the phrase “A reputed member of our society” occurs earlier, e.g., at the end ° 
of the Leek Monthly Meeting Minutes (1672-1729) on an undated paper of condemnation. 
By 1 W and Mf. 18 X (1688) a statute directed against Catholics, Quakers had to pro- 
duce a certificate from six fellow members as evidence of membership of the meeting. 

“See MS. Letters, Dreams and Visions, p. 18, for Fox’s letter from Swannington, 
3. vi. 1677, and e.g. Oxford Quarterly Meeting Minutes, 31. x. 1678. 

° The title “recording clerk’’ was first used officially in 1836. After 1714 the Epistle 
was signed by the presiding clerk, before that by the scribe. (See Yearly Meeting Minutes, 
Vol. VI, p. 111). In 1733 the forty-six Quarterly Meetings were divided into five groups, 
north, south, east, west and midland, which nominated the clerk in turn. 

®Tt was not until 1729 that the Quakers could report that there were no prisoners, 
and that was a temporary relief, for eleven Friends died in prison during the first forty 
years of the eighteenth century rather than pay tithe, and as late as 1759 one was reported 
dying at the age of ninety-seven in York prison. : 

7 See Chapter xii. 

89 Anna, c. 12, xvi. 

® Gerard Croese, The General History of the Quakers, 1696, Part I, p. 150. Keith was 
an M.A. of Aberdeen. 

10 See Cambridge Journal (1911); Vol. II, p. 306. 

11 Lady Conway’s letter to Dr. Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist, in that year 
reveals the interests in the occult which Keith shared with Mercurius van Helmont. See 
J.F.H.S., Vol. VI, .p. 50. 

12 See his own account in The Plea of the Innocent (1692). 

13 cf. Samuel Jennings’ comment: “If thou preached Christ without less, others might 
preach-him more.” ? 

14 See Gospel Order and Discipline in Men and Women’s Meetings of Faithful Friends 
of Truth for the Effecting a More Perfect Separation from the World (1693). See J.F.H.S., 
Vol. X, pp. 70-6. 

15 This confirms the view that overseers and elders were a late addition to the Quaker 
Church system. Troeltsch’s statement, that the Quakers adopted the Mennonite con- 
stitution and similar attempts to identify the Quaker Church government with that of 
the Baptists, project into the early Quaker Church a system which was developed between 
1690 and 1730. cf, Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, Vol. I, 
p. 780, and Robert Barclay, The Inner Life, etc., p. 352. Troeltsch’s thesis that the 
Quakers were “a religious body which sprang into existence out of an entirely unworldly 
spiritual movement” and “developed into a community with an entirely different ideal” 
(p. 781) is not supported by the evidence. e.g. the Balby epistle of 1656 encourages 
Friends to take up the office of J.P. and urges faithfulness in “callings”, two of the criteria 
by which he tests the change from spiritual to bourgeois ideals. See his The Social 
Teaching of the Christian Churches (1931), Vol. Il, pp. 781-2 « ~ 

16 He printed sixteen contentious books and pamphlets in Philadelphia in two years. 

17 Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. IL, 1. iii. 1694. 

18 Minutes of the Morning Meeting, Vol. II, p. 55. 

19 Tbid., Vol. II, p. 85. 

20 Yearly Meeting Minutes, 17. ili. 1695. 

21 McClure, Minutes of the S.P.C.K., 1888. Meeting of March 8th, 1698-9; but without 
success since, as the Bristol correspondent of the S.P.C.K. reported in May, 1701, that 
subtle people outbid Keith “by helping their converts to good matches”, 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


*2.N. Penney, Short Journal, 1925, p. 219. - 

°3 Hist. MSS. Comm. 13th Report, App. Pt. V, 170, No. 328, quoted by W. S. Holds- 
worth, History of English Law VI (1924), p. 200. 

*4G. Whitehead, Christian Progress, pp. 637-40. 

25 Whitehead was instructed to agree to the formula: “I AB do declare in the presence 
of Almighty God.” He accepted in addition the phrase ‘““The witness of the truth of 
what I say.” : 

26 In 1698 the S.P.C.K. paid two barristers to petition against the continuance of the 
Affirmation Act at the Bar of the House of Lords; see McClure Minutes of the SF Gl. 
1888, p. 9. 

*7 Yearly Meeting Minutes, Vol. II, p. 33. 

28 William Penn was a leader of the dissatisfied Quakers. 

*® Minutes of Yearly Meeting, 19. iv. 1712. 

30 Thid., 25. iii. 1714. 

SL Ibid-j235 VinIgl 55 

32 Tbid., 10. v. 1715. 

33 Book of Cases, Vol. II, p. 233. 

34 The formula omitted all reference to God and ran: “I AB do solemnly sincerely and 
truly declare and affirm,” 

35 See e.g. Windsor Monthly Meeting, 26. ii. 1722. 

36 Yearly Meeting Minutes, Vol. II, p. 289. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE QUAKER PRESS © 


B? the opening of the eighteenth century more than two thousand 
five hundred books and pamphlets had been published by the 
Quakers, an average of one new title every week since the rise of the 
Society. We shall consider in this chapter how Friends managed to 
produce so many books in spite of the State censorship, how their own 
official censorship committee worked, their organization of printing, 
and the arrangements they made for distributing books. The import- 
ance of the subject in the history of the Society’s “discipline” may be 
judged from the three folio pages of minutes about books in “Christian 
and Brotherly Advices.”} 

It is not necessary to discuss here in detail those books and pamph- 
lets issued by leading Quakers before the middle sixteen hundred and 
sixties.?_ _It will be sufficient to call attention to the need which arose 
after that time for some sort of control by the Quakers themselves 
when Burrough, Farnsworth, Fisher, Hubberthorne and Nayler were 
dead, and Fox and Whitehead alone survived .of the outstanding 
Quaker controversialists. The years between 1665 and 1695, when 
Andrew Sowle, the veteran Quaker printer died, are in fact the forma- 
tive period of official Quaker printing and it will be to those years to 
which our attention will, in the main, be directed.* 

From 1662 to 1679 and from 1685 to 1693 printing in England was 
controlled by “‘An Act for preventing the frequent abuses in printing 
seditious, treasonable and unlicensed Books and Pamphlets and for 
regulating of Printing and Printing Presses.”4 The number of presses 
was strictly limited, no book was to be printed unless entered in the 
register of the Stationers’ Company of London and licensed by the 
appropriate censor.® Even before the passage of this Act Quaker books 
and pamphlets had been seized; in 1660, for example, a declaration 
against plots and fightings which was to be presented to the King and 
Council, was confiscated in the press®, and in the same year a bundle of 
books, taken from Ambrose Rigge, were sent from Winchester by 
Sir H. Benets to Secretary Nicholas in London.” In 1661 a Yarmouth 
wherryman and the wife of a Yarmouth bailiff were examined for 
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- QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


receiving and handing on “seventeen scandalous papers brought from 
Holland, being dispersed by Quakers against the Oath of Allegiance.” 
In 1663 one Elizabeth Ward petitioned for the release from “the Dark 
House” of her daughter Sarah Keete “who hath of late been seduced 
and misled by some dissolute persons in judgment styled Quakers. 
She, acting as servant to her mother in a victualling-house near 
Billingsgate, had some printed papers left in her custody unknown to 
her mother.”® In that year, too, Elizabeth Calvert wife of Giles 
Calvert the printer, signed a bond for six hundred pounds, undertaking 
“not to print, publish or sell seditious books and to appear before a 
Secretary of State when called.’ In 1664 one reason put forward 
officially in support of licensing pedlars and petty chapmen was that 
it would prevent “the dispersal of the Quakers’ and other sectaries’ 
books abroad in the countries.’’!! 

There are four further references in the State Papers to unlicensed 
printing by Quakers. In 1670 Sir Geoffrey Shakerley reported to 
Secretary Williamson, from Chester Castle, the circulation of the 
pamphlet Some Seasonable and serious Queries upon the late Act against 
Conventicles which, he alleged, “tends as much as possible to the 
stirring-up of sedition and rebellion.”’!2 Two days later he reported 


confiscating a broadside.18 In March that year Sir John Robinson, 


governor of The Tower, ordered the Lord Mayor to send for the Master 
and Wardens of the Stationers’ Company to discover, with the help 
of the Surveyor of the Press, the printer of “the ugly scandalous book, 
~ Some Seasonable and Serious Queries”.14 L’Estrange wrote to Arlington 
in May that he had tracked down a few copies “‘to the hand of a Non- 
Conformist minister”, and as if to compensate for so poor a catch, 
added: “I have seized a matter of 300 seditious books of old date at 
Mrs Calvert’s.”25 L’Estrange was a conscientious censor who en- 
deavoured to enforce his system rigidly, yet the State Papers reveal 
little evidence of successful action against the Quakers who, in fact, 
published more than eighteen hundred books and pamphlets between 
1660 and 1708.16 


Edward Arber posed the question of the CULE press in these 


words; “How did the Society of Friends, who had no connection 

whatever with the Company of Stationers, manage to pour out so 

many books in defence of their principles all through this troublous 

period? That has yet to be made known.”!” At least fifteen printers 

and booksellers were engaged in spreading Quaker books before the 
148 
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THE QUAKER PRESS 

Licensing Act expired. Giles Calvert who in 1653 was printer to the 
Council of State was the leading printer of the earliest Quaker books. 
He was responsible for thirty-three books by Fox, thirty by Nayler 
and many by other Quaker leaders of the sixteen hundred and fifties. 
Although not a Quaker he was in sympathy with Friends.!® He 
printed the pocket Bible supplied to Cromwell’s soldiers in 1643, 
published the writings of Boehme from 1649-1656 and issued pamph- 
lets by Winstanley, Lilburne and the ranter Claxton.!® Calvert seems 
to have been immune from prosecution before the Restoration, for 
though his imprint appears on early Quaker books when writers and 
printers were being imprisoned,” there is only a single reference to 
him among the State Papers and on that occasion no action seems to 
have been taken. In 1662 he was in prison, for there is in the State 
Papers his bond for five hundred pounds in which he undertook on 
his release not to “print, publish, sell etc., any factious or seditious 
book, paper or pamphlet.”?? His wife Elizabeth was a Quaker who 
suffered several periods of imprisonment.” In 1667 the Mayor of 
Bristol informed against her for sending books to Bristol booksellers 
and in the same year her private press in Southwark was seized.?* 

Andrew Sowle was a master-printer and a Quaker whose working 
life covered the years between 1653, when he finished his apprentice- 
ship and 1691 when his daughter Tace took over the business.** His 
printing materials were seized and broken up several times and on one 
occasion a thousand reams of printed books were destroyed. It was 
not until 1680 that his imprint appears,?° but by 1683 his name is found 
in the register of the Stationers’ Company as printer of The Way to 
Health, long life and happiness, and A Dialogue between an East Indian 
Blackmanny or heathen philosopher and a French gentleman concerning 
the present affairs of Europe.?" 

A woman printer, one Mary Westwood, sold Quaker pamphlets, 
poorly printed in italic throughout, at “the Black Spread Eagle” 
until her business was taken over by Robert Wilson who printed 
Fox’s Battledore.*8 He was committed to the Gatehouse in 1661 for 
selling “seditious pamphlets against the Government of the Church 
of England.”®® In the letter which he sent with eight pounds’ worth 
of books to Richard Snead of Bristol, for shipment to Ireland, he 


__ describes the trials of a Quaker bookseller: “‘very often am I plundered 


by the Rulers of my goods, burning them at home and abroad.” 
The names of four other printers of Quaker books appear in 4 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


paper of 1664 endorsed “‘Concerning printers of seditious books.” 
Mrs. Dover, “a common printer for all scandalous pamphlets” was 
the wife of Simon Dover who was tried and condemned with John 
Twyn for printing Zhe Speeches of Some of the late King’s Justices. 
Samuel Simmons, who printed Milton’s Paradise Lost, is stated in this 
information to have printed William Bayley’s Pure Encouragement 
from the Spirit of the Lord but the tract carries no imprint. Widow 
Inman printed a tract by William Smith but in this case also there is 
no imprint. The answer to Arber’s question would appear to be 
therefore that during the early years of the Restoration, Quaker books 
and pamphlets were printed surreptitiously, often by women, one at 
least of whom worked a private press. 

In 1673, however, this haphazard method of printing Quaker books 
was replaced by’a system which was more rigid and more efficient than 
that controlled by L’Estrange. Two men, Andrew Sowle and Benja- 
min Clark, became the official printers to the Quakers and they were 
answerable to a standing committee without whose imprimatur nothing 
might be printed.** In Commonwealth times there had been no internal 
censorship, although in 1656 Fox issued a general advice to “‘all Friends 
to take heed of writing and speaking too much in your own freedom.” 
Ten years later the Yearly Meeting issued a strongly-worded “advice” 
recommending Quakers to beware of printing, publishing or spreading 
the books of Perrot® and desiring that “faithful and sound Friends” 
might inspect all manuscripts before they went to the press.** 

One of the most important decisions of the first Yearly Meeting of 


county representatives, that of 1672, was to appoint ten Quakers to | 


supervise the printing and distribution of approved books. They 
were given very wide powers and controlled not only the issue of 
new books but reprints of old ones. More than four hundred copies 
of every approved book were distributed by them to county corres- 
pondents.*” In 1673 the Second Day’s Morning Meeting was estab- 
lished in London “‘to gather up bad books that was scandalous against 
Friends and to see that young Friends’ books that was sent to be 
printed might be stood by.” It is not necessary to describe in detail 
the literature which was issued in answer to adversaries both within 
the Society and outside. It will be sufficient to state that the Morning 
Meeting instructed their booksellers to collect “one of a sort of every 
book that had been written against Truth from the beginning’’*° and 
that, as new controversial pieces appeared, members of the committee 
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were detailed to prepare answers. One such answer was written, 
passed by the committee, printed and published within a week. 

The Morning Meeting read through with scrupulous attention a 
well-nigh overwhelming mass of manuscript material submitted for 
publication and rejected gently but firmly a very great deal of un- 
profitable rubbish. It will be convenient to divide the manuscripts 
which survived this preliminary inspection into those passed for the 
press and those approved for circulation in manuscript, both classes 
being subdivided into those to be published officially and those circu- 
lated unofficially. The Meeting’s handling of Robert Barclay’s manu- 
scripts in 1690 is instructive. They rejected emphatically everything 
written after 1676, notably his reply to his uncles, the Gordons, “their 
strange, intricate and unlearned questions, with some nice and dis- 
putable answers and replications tending to bring new and unusual 
controversies into the world. We think it best these should remain in 
manuscript, these said Gordons being men of strange and uncouth 
notions, yet full of opposition against Truth.’’4? Barclay’s collected 
works were printed officially, with prefaces by Fox and Penn, under 
the title of Truth Triumphant in 1692. In 1699 the committee re-read 
the Apology carefully with a view to reprinting it and queried several 
of Barclay’s expressions, most notably his description of the inner 
light of Christ as the “vehiculum Dei’. 

John Bellers’s Proposals for the Employment of the Poor is an example 
of a manuscript passed for unofficial publication. The clerk recorded 
of it “that the manuscript is left to him to do with as he sees meet.’’4# 
Country Quakers submitted “papers of condemnation” to the Morning 
Meeting for circulation within the Society.“ Sometimes the Meeting 
was reduced to recommending that papers be circulated unofficially 
and in manuscript, adding in the case of one Abigail Fisher: “as to 
what’s in verse, they rather advise to have it in prose,’ 

The lengths to which the Morning Meeting were prepared to go 
to ensure the accuracy of the books they passed for printing may be 
illustrated by their action in recalling the first edition of Fox’s Journal. 
In August 1694 the Meeting received from Derbyshire Quakers a 
minute asking that Fox’s lurid account of the judgment of God on a 
persecuting justice “should be left out, for they suspect the verity of 
part of the relation.”47 The Meeting gave instructions for reprinting 
the page with the passage omitted. All unsold copies of the folio were 
to be returned to London and the new sheet substituted, “which will 
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prevent their knowing what the passage is.” If possible amended 
copies were to be substituted for those in the University libraries at 
Oxford and Cambridge.*8 

Until 1679 the Morning Meeting was not concerned with the finan- 
cial side of book production; that was left to the author, the printer 
and the bookseller to arrange as best they could among themselves. 
John Stubbs’s letter,to Fox giving details of the publishing of The 
Battledore will illustrate the method followed before the Morning 
Meeting intervened to lay down rules about printing and costs. The 
Battledore is a remarkable work proving in thirty-five languages the 
correctness of the plain language of “‘thee and thou”, Its publication 
in 1660 for a public prepared by Brian Walton’s Biblia Sacra Poly- 
glotta showed considerable business acumen. Stubbs, who was part 
author with Benjamin Furley, gives the cost of printing the fifty-seven 
sheets as two shillings and fourpence halfpenny at a halfpenny a sheet, 
which seems to be very cheap if, as Braithwaite thought, the type was 
specially cut.*® Folding, stitching, pressing and cutting added another 
three-halfpence and the book sold for half-a-crown. Robert Wilson, 
the Quaker bookseller took a, hundred copies, two hundred were 
reserved for Fox, and parcels of varying numbers up to fifty were 
sent to Bristol, Newcastle and to Ireland. : 

In May 1679, soon after the Licensing Act expired the printers 
Andrew Sowle and Benjamin Clark, and the recording clerk, Ellis 
Hookes, entered into a co-partnership for the publication of Quaker 
books. Hookes was a valuable partner because not only did he keep 
the official book in which were recorded the titles of books passed for 
printing by the Morning Meeting and the orders for books to be sent 
into the Quarterly Meetings, but he acted as “literary agent” to Friends 
in the country.®! He also seems to have found the money to enable 
the printers to buy their materials.** The printers undertook to give 
to the Morning Meeting a copy of every book they printed, thus adding 
to the unique collection of Quaker books which was started at the 
Friends’ headquarters in London in 1673.58 A German refugee, Mark 
‘ Swanner, was appointed “‘corrector of the press”. 

In 1680 the Morning Meeting ruled that, the author of any book or 
paper had the right to dispose of his “copy” to the printer or stationer, 
that he might sell the copyright of successive editions to different 
printers and that when an author died the copyright belonged to that 
Meeting. At the same session they handed over to the Meeting for 
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Sufferings the responsibility for seeing all books through the press.*! 
Finally, in 1681, the Meeting decided to share between Andrew Sowle, 
John Bringhurst, who had been his apprentice, and Benjamin Clark 
the increasing trade in Quaker printing. The Meeting for Sufferings - 
was instructed to see that their printing “be as well and reasonably 
done as other people do, both as to good paper, letters and ink.’ 
The printers were guaranteed a minimum sale of four hundred copies 
of all approved books, and the figure was later advanced to six hundred 
copies, and in the case of some, such as the Sufferings upon the Statute 
against Conventicles, which were distributed to members of Parliament 
and magistrates, the edition was at least a thousand. 

The distribution of Quaker books was organized on a considerable _ 
scale as early as 1656, when “the North” gave a standing order for 
six hundred of every book printed as well as bearing the responsibility 
for printing charges.5* By 1659 each Monthly Meeting in the north 
was responsible for paying for its quota of books. A list of forty- 
four “‘dispersers of Quaker books” in the counties was intercepted by 
the Government in 1664.57 Only Thomas Wayte of York was a book- 
seller by profession,** the rest were local Quaker tradesmen, maltsters, 
apothecaries, saddlers, shoemakers and the like, and four were women. 
By 1673 six hundred copies of every book were regularly sent down 
to these county correspondents, who distributed them among mem- 
bers of the local meetings. In 1680 an attempt was made to arrange 
for the sale of Quaker books to the public in county towns. 

_ The local records provide further details. In Norwich, for example, 
the Men’s Meeting ordered from London eight copies of every book 
approved by the Morning Meeting and paid out of its public stock for 
any copies left on the hands of the book correspondent at the end of 
the year.*t In Buckinghamshire, where several earlier attempts to 
establish a regular book service had failed, large quantites of all the 
latest books were bought from 1689 onwards by the Upperside Monthly 
Meeting which distributed them among its particular meetings. 

By the turn of the century there were small circulating libraries in 
most Quaker centres. Expensive folios which none but substantial men 
could buy as personal possessions, were subscribed for by the Monthly 
Meetings on ascale so generous that the price was thereby considerably 
reduced and copies made available for any member of a meeting who 
wished to read them. The arrangements made for the publication of 
the fourth edition of Barclay’s Apology in 1701 will illustrate the method 
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followed. The recording clerk sent down to every Monthly Meeting, 
on behalf of the Meeting for Sufferings, a letter asking for orders for 
the book, which was recommended for the following reasons. The 
Apology bad been accepted by learned men as a comprehensive state- 
ment of Quaker principles and was particularly suited for free distribu- 
tion to priests and chaplains “who love not controversy’, and to “the 
gentry of England, who are not so easily come at by a personal dis- 
course.”*? Norwich Men’s Meeting alone ordered twenty copies at 
two pounds ten shillings each and the Quarterly Meeting subscriptions 
for the whole country totalled 6,606, worth more than sixteen thousand: 
pounds.* So large an edition was exceptional but it is likely that a 
thousand copies of each new book were published, making a total for 
the first fifty years of Quakerism of some two and a half million copies 
in all. In 1707 John Whiting was asked by the Morning Meeting to 
make a catalogue of all Quaker books published, whether in the 
Society’s Library or not.** This catalogue was printed in 1708 and a 
copy sent to each Quarterly Meeting. 


There is abundant evidence in local records that the books in the 


meeting-house libraries were read, or at least, borrowed. It is possible 
to trace in some minute books the loan of the Meeting’s copy of Fox’s 
Journal from one Quaker family to another, the normal length of the 
loan being the four weeks between Monthly Meetings. It may be 
doubted whether any but very hardened readers were able to read 
Barclay’s Apology with sustained interest, but Sewel’s excellent History 
often went the round of the Meeting.” 

Quaker books. exercised a deep consolidating influence on the 
Society during our period. During the middle sixteen-sixties they 
helped to fill the gap left by the loss through death of so many leaders 
and amplified the voices of those who remained. The method of 
buying by Monthly Meeting subscription, used as early as 1656, gave 
individual members access to a great variety of more expensive books 
than they could have afforded themselves and the joint-ownership of 
the library was itself a unifying influence. Since those books alone 
were current which survived the censorship of the Morning Meeting 
the Society was further united by the limitation of their reading to 
approved texts. It is quite impossible to estimate the influence of books 
in moulding the character, in setting the standards and, it may be said, 
in enhancing the self-esteem of the Quakers ee the iotiotee 
period of the growth of their Society, but an account of the evolution 
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of their discipline which passed over those two and a half million books 
and pamphlets would be seriously defective. 


NOTES 


1 See “Christian and Brotherly Advices”, fols. 13, 14 and 15. 

* See W. C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism (1923), pp. 283 et seq. 

S cf. this minute of the Mecting for Sufferings: “By Ancient Friends’ books we unani- 
mously agree to include all books printed in the life-time of Andrew Sowle, who died 
in the roth month, 1695.” 

#54 Car. IT, c. xxxiil, 

° See A. W. Pollard, Some Notes on the History of Copyright in England, 1662-1774, 
in Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, Vol. Ill, pp. 100-3. 

§ Cambridge Journal (1911), Vol. I, p. 388. 

7 SP. Dom. Cal., 1660-1, p. 473. 

8 Ibib., 1660-1, p. §83. 

9 Ibid., 1663-4, p. 352. 

10 Thid., 1663—4, p. 216. 

11 Thid., 1664-5, p. 400. 

12 Thid., 1670, p. 219. 

13 [bid., 1670, p. 222. 

14 Tbid., 1671, p..128. 

15 Thid., 1671, p. 227. 

16 John Whiting’s Catalogue of Friends’ Books (1708) shows that seven books and 
pamphlets were issued in 1652, two hundred and thirteen in 1660, a total of eight hundred 
and thirty-two between 1650 and 1660, and one thousand eight hundred and forty-six 
from 1660-1708. The grand total of two thousand six hundred and seventy-five titles, 
ranging from four-page quartos to nine hundred page folios was the work of four 
hundred and forty authors. 

17 Edward Arber, The Term Catalogues, Vol. I, p, xii. 

18 See Swarthmore MSS., Vol. I, p. 162, for Alexander Parker’s letter of 21. v. 1655 
to Margaret Fell describing a visit paid by Calvert and Judge Fell to a general meeting 
of Friends in London. 

19T am indebted to Altha E. Terry of Columbia University for these details which 
are taken from a typed copy of the account of Giles Calvert deposited in the Friends’ 
Reference Library. , 

20 See H. R. Plomer, Dictionary of Booksellers 1641-1667, p. xix. : 

See S.P. Dom, Cal., 1655-6, p. 308: “Giles Calvert, stationer, who has lately 
printed some books reflexive upon the present Government, to appear before Council 
tomorrow”; but see also W. M. Clyde, The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press (1934), - 
pp. 274-7. 

22 §.P, Dom., 1661-2, p. 572: 

23 See e.g. ibid., 1661-2, p. 106. 

24 See H. R. Plomer, Dictionary of Booksellers, 1641-67, p. 42. : 

25 For the pedigree of this printing-house from 1653-1829, see P. H. Muir, English 
Imprints after 1640, in Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, Vol. X1V, p. 160. 

26 See P. H. Muir op. cit., p. 169. : 

2? See A Transcript of the Registers of the Worshipful Company of Stationers, Vol. III, 
under Oct. rst, 1683. 

°8 See post, p. 152. 

29 See H. R. Plomer, op. cit., p. 195. 

90 His letter, which was intercepted by the Government, is among the State Papers, 
sce §.P. Dom., 1661-2, p. 414. 

31 Tbid., 1664-5, p. 148. 1 é 

32 See H. R. Plomer, 4 Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers (1922) for Widow Dover, 
p- 65 ; Samuel Simmons, p. 165; and Widow Inman, p. 106. 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


*° For Benjamin “Thee and Thou” Clark see H. R. Plomer, op. cit., p. 71. 

34 See Cook MS., fol. 433. 

86 For whom see Chapter 11. 

% See Epistles of the Yearly Meeting (1858), Vol. pax. 

57 See MS. Minutes of Yearly Meeting for 30. iii. 1672, in Vo!. I, fol. 3. 

‘ ne Fox’s letter to Rebecca Travers and other London women Quakers in Box MS., 
ol. 29. 

%° See W. C. Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism (1921), pp. 487 et seq. 

“0 Minutes of the Morning Meeting, 15. vii. 1673. 

*t Innocency against Envy by George Whitehead and Stephen Crisp in answer to The 
Battering Ram by Francis Bugg. See Minutes of Morning Meeting, Vol. I, fol. 136. 

42 Minutes of the Morning Meeting, Vol. I, fol. 132. 

43 See Truth Triumphant, 1692, p. 333, and Minutes of the Morning Meeting, Vol. II, 
pp. 279 and 333. George Keith in his Standard of the Quakers Examined (1702), pp. 213, 
214, points out that in later editions of the Apology the phrase “this we call ‘vehiculum 
Dei’ ” was altered to read “this some call ‘vehiculum Dei’ ”. It may be worth mentioning 
that the first edition of the Apology in English was printed in Holland from Barclay’s 
manuscript, and not in Aberdeen as stated in the latest Catalogue of the British Museum; 
see John Whiting, Persecution Exposed (1791), p. 439. Braithwaite’s statement that the 
Apology was not subjected to the censorship. of the Morning Meeting is somewhat mis- 
leading. cf. The Second Period of Quakerism (1921), p. 386. 

44 Minutes of the Morning Meeting, Vol. II, fol. 101, under date 2. vii. 1695; it was 
printed by Tace Sowle in 1695. 

4° e.g. William Bayley’s papers from Warwickshire Quarterly Meeting denouncing 
“the scandalous conversations of Richard Kimberley and Margaret Avery”. See Minutes 
of the Morning Meeting, Vol. I, fol. 73. 

46 Minutes of the Morning Meeting, Vol. II, under date 11. vii. 1693. 

47 See Minutes of the Morning Meeting, Vol. II, fol. 64. 

48 The copy in the University Library at Cambridge still contains the original leaf Qqq, 
but the justice’s name is obliterated. 

49 cf. W. C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism (1923), P- 497: 

50 See Crosfield MS., fol. 7, for Stubbs’s letter in which, incidentally, he recommends 
to Fox for employment a Jewish rabbi from Holland, one Samuel Levi Ben Asshur, 
who attends Quaker meetings and “‘is very perfect in the Hebrew and reads the Syriack 
Testament”. 

51 See Minutes of the Morning Meeting, 4. vii. 1679. 

52 e.g, in 1680 he lent Andrew Sowle £137 16s. od.; see Minutes of the Morning Meeting 
15. li. 1680. 

53 See Minutes of the Morning Meeting, 15. vii. 1673. 

54 See Minutes of the Morning Meeting for 26. vi. 1680. 

55 See Minutes of the Morning Meeting, 11. xii. 1680, which include the following 
details: “It’s also agreed that the sizes of printing usually are pica letter in folio, 60 lines 


on a leaf, 62 letters in a line; in quarto, 4o lines and 55 letters; in octavo 32 lines and - 


37 letters. English letter to contain the same size as to length and breadth. Paper usually 
and not under 3s. 4d. per ream to print these sizes.” 

56 See Cambridge Journal (1911), Vol. I, p. 267. 

57 See S.P. Dom., 1664-5, p. 142. 

58 See Norman Penney, ed. The First Publishers of Truth (1903), p. 318: 

58 See Minutes of the Yearly Meeting, Vol. I, fol. ro. 

60 See Book of Cases, I, fol. 80. 

61 See Minutes of Norwich Men’s Meeting, XI mo., 1677. 

62 See B. S. Snell, ed. Quaker Minute Book for the Upperside of Bucks, 1669~90, p. 223, 
for minute of 6. xi. 1689. The catalogue of books added to the library of Hunger Hill 
Meeting between 1692 and 1746 is still extant, part of it written by Thomas Ellwood. 

63 See letter in Minutes of Norwich Men’s Meeting, 13. ix. 1701. 

64 See Minutes of the Yearly Meeting, Vol. II, fol. 310. 

65 See Minutes of the Morning Meeting, Vol. III, fol. 330. 

88 See e.g. the Minutes of Windsor Monthly Meeting, 27. vii. 1722. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
THE QUAKER PUBLIC STOCKS 


HE successive stages of development through which the Quaker 

“discipline” passed ate clearly marked in the surviving records of 
Friends’ “public stocks’”.! The earliest phase, that of personal leader- 
ship, is dominated in the financial realm by the firm matriarchal 
government of Margaret Fell. The succeeding decade of chaos and 
broken leadership has left little evidence of financial management, but 
by 1672 responsibility for a national stock is clearly vested in the 
Yearly Meeting, and by 1679 rule by a national finance committee 
‘has superseded the personal and informal arrangements typical of the 
original Quaker fellowship. It was not until the middle sixteen- 
eighties, however, that London Friends, who had carried the burden 
during the years of transition, were able finally to lay down their 
responsibility. 

The central feature of Quaker finance in Commonwealth days was 
Margaret Fell’s “Kendal” fund to which Quakers in Lancashire, West- 
morland and Cumberland contributed. The accounts kept by George 
Taylor and Thomas Willan are still preserved among the seventy 
relevant letters in the Swarthmore collection. In 1655-6 small sums. 
from this fund were paid for the maintenance of ministers and prisoners 
and somewhat larger, though still modest amounts, towards the support 
of missionaries in Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Germany and Venice. 
The frugal total of some forty-five pounds for the year for these latter 
services seems to have been more than the northern Quakers felt 
willing to spend in foreign missionary work for, in a letter of reproof 
from London, Fox wrote “it had been better you had never meddled 
with it than to fall out about earthly things.”? In 1656 the general 
meeting of Quakers at Skipton made arrangements for a collection in 
the northern counties and recommended Friends in the south to follow 
their example.* 

~ London Quakers were already heavily burdened by the expense of 
foreign missionaries and in 1657 Francis Howgill suggested in a letter 
to Edward Burrough that those country Friends who so far had made 
no contribytion might be asked to help. An appeal for funds drafted 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


by Margaret Fell, Anthony Pearson and others was circulated through- 
out the country* and brought in some four hundred and forty pounds, 
of which the southern counties subscribed three-quarters.> In 
June 1658 representatives of the ten northern counties who met at 
Scalehouse issued a stirring letter describing the missionary work 
overseas and asking “Friends in these counties freely and liberally to 
offer up unto God of their earthly substance.”* The collection was 
not, in fact, confined to the north for Friends in twenty-one counties 
and nine towns throughout England subscribed nearly five hundred 
pounds which was spent in passage-money and other necessary ex- 
penses for missionaries in Jamaica, New England, France, Holland, 
Germany, Venice and Turkey. — 

The first national Yearly Meeting issued in April 1660 a moving 
appeal for funds and though no record of the contributions survives, 
the response was probably considerable for Fox was able to report 
extensive missionary activity in Europe, America and both West and 
East Indies as late as August 1661.7 Money was being collected in 
the counties in the spring of 16628 but no record of the state of the 
national stock for the next ten years has survived. 

The establishment of Monthly Meetings in 1669 must have made , 
much easier the collection of money for “the Public Service of Truth” 
but no reference earlier than that in the epistle from the Yearly Meeting 
of 1671 has been found.® In this letter the Yearly Meeting ruled that 
collections ‘‘for the service of Truth” might be made on its authority 
alone, and gave the names of four official collectors or treasurers in 
London. When enquiries were made at the Yearly Meeting of 1672 
about the Quarterly Meeting contributions towards the work overseas 
only six English counties and north and south Wales had not sub- 
scribed, and twenty pounds was already on the way from Yorkshire, 
one of the defaulters. The uses to which the national stock might be 
put were then debated and set out in the minutes.!? The money was 
to be used for “the Service of Truth beyond sea, for books disposed 
of and given away to the Chief Rulers and others, for packets of post 
letters with accounts of General Sufferings, and often transcribing 
the same,” and finally, to reimburse London Friends one hundred 
pounds,14 

The business. of the national finance committee may be recon- 
structed from the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings from 1677 
but the earliest balance sheet dates from 1679. In 1677 Gerrard Roberts 
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THE QUAKER PUBLIC STOCKS 


is mentioned as treasurer of the national stock;!2 he paid bills signed 
by any four members of the Meeting and allowed Ellis Hookes, the 
recording clerk, five pounds for petty cash every quarter! The 
minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting of London and those of the Meeting 
for Sufferings show that by the spring of 1679 the Society’s finances 
had become somewhat muddled, for money subscribed for the relief 
of captives in Algiers was being entered and kept with that contributed 
to the national stock.’ The Six Weeks’ Meeting suggested, therefore, 
that a separate chest and account book be provided for the national 
stock and that the finances of the Meeting for Sufferings should be 
discussed at the Yearly Meeting that summer. 

At the first casting-up of accounts, some time during the summer 
of 1679, the cashiers reported that of more than £2,700 received during 
the year, £820 had been spent. The greater part both of the income 
and the expenditure was for ransom money.!® In 1680 the accounts 
of the national stock were for the first time set out separately. Of the 
total income of some £1,200 from the Quarterly Meetings, Yorkshire 
supplied more than £80, Oxfordshire more than £50 and Devonshire, 
Worcestershire, Essex and Devonshire House Monthly Meeting in 
London between £40 and £50 each. The expenditure for the year 
was just over £135 which left a balance in hand of £1,067. When 
the accounts were next cast up in time for the Yearly Meeting of 1681 
the expenditure for the year was found to be some £300, more than 
twice that of the previous year. The increase was due to the expense 
of the vigorous campaign being fought by the Society’s lawyers to 
secure for Friends the protection of “the fundamental laws of Eng- 
land.””1? Thomas Rudyard was paid £50,18 Rowland Vaughan £45,'® 
several K.C’s some £5 between them, and more than £50 was spent 
on “books for Parliament”. The treasurer was able to report a credit 
balance of £800. In 1683 the fund came fully under the control of the 
Yearly Meeting for the first time; three London Friends were chosen as 
trustees and eleven country Friends were appointed to audit the 
accounts, two each from the eastern, northern, western and southern 
counties, two from the Quarterly Meetings of north and south Wales and 
one from the Midlands. The annual balance gradually decreased until 
1685, and in 1686 the fund was heavily overdrawn, large sums having 
been spent that year in legal expenses.2° The Yearly Meeting author- 
ized a national collection which brought in more than £1,500. 

No direct evidence, earlier than a statement in the accounts for 1695, 
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survives to show how so large a sum of money was banked, although 
a rough note in the accounts at this time shows that W.M.”" paid 
£2,150 to one W.C. “leaving £16 9s. ofd. in the chest.” From 1695 
John Freame and Thomas Gould, goldsmiths, of Lombard Street 
were the Society’s bankers.?? On December 28th that year the Meeting 
for Sufferings banked with them £1,100 which was repayable on 
demand.** In the course of the financial year more than £700 was 
withdrawn, a hundred or two hundred pounds at a time. 

By the turn of the century the income and expenditure of the 
Yearly Meeting had settled into a steady routine. Monthly Meeting 
treasurers paid their collections to the Quarterly Meeting treasurers 
who sent the county contributions up to their correspondents in 
London. The treasurer of the Meeting for Sufferings banked the money 
as it came in-and at the next Yearly Meeting the Quarterly Meeting 
representatives checked their counties’ subscriptions against the figures 
entered in the national balance sheet. The auditors appointed each 
year to investigate these accounts took their work very seriously and 
did not allow the least slackness to pass without comment.?® 

In 1700 George Keith, now the servant of the S.P.C.K., professed 
to be alarmed by the financial strength of the Quaker Yearly Meeting. 
By allowing an average of £40 as the contribution of each of one 
hundred and fifty Monthly Meetings he estimated the income from a 
national collection at. £6,000; he added that “this sum, as they have 
occasion, they may easily double, yea and quadruple.’’** That he was 
unreasonably alarmed is clear from the figures we have quoted above, 
for although in 1695, for example, £1,100 was brought in, the collec- 
tions were never made annually in our period, as indeed Keith himself 
had made clear earlier in his tract. The resources on which the Yearly 
Meeting could rely were however always adequate to its needs, although 
they were severely tested by the extraordinary legal expenses of the 
years 1685-1687. 

We have seen earlier that before the definitive ruling of the Yearly 
Meeting of 1737, regular contribution to the funds of the local meetings 
had been used as a rough test of membership.®” An examination of 
local accounts should, in consequence, throw some light on the size 
and activities of meetings in the counties. As early as 1659 the primary 
responsibility for the relief of poor Friends was placed on the “particu- 
lar” meeting,?® and in 1668 Fox recommended that each meeting 
should appoint two treasurers “that so an account may be given to 
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THE QUAKER PUBLIC STOCKS 


anyone that may desire it.”®® Very few minute or account books of 
“particular” meetings survive from the seventeenth century. In 

Commoriwealth times it was usual to distribute immediately the whole 

of the money collected at the meeting and when, later on, some was 

carried forward, the Friend who was collector and treasurer was not 

expected to keep a permanent record of the fund. The accounts of 
Fulford Heath Meeting in Warwickshire, which are among the earliest 

of the surviving documents, show that one John Bissill was re-appointed 

collector and treasurer year after year and administered an annual 

income of six or seven pounds.” A few local meetings which enjoyed 

substantial incomes from property in the seventeenth century entered 

statements of accounts in their minute books*! but it was not until the 

early years of the eighteenth century that “particular” meeting accounts 

became common. ‘The audited balance-sheet of Warwick Meeting for’ 
the year 1718, is a fair sample of such local Quaker accounts. 

The Monthly Meeting stock was from Commonwealth times a 
much more substantial fund than that of the local meeting, for from 
it had to be provided the frugal supply for the travelling ministers, 
relief for prisoners and additional help for over-burdened “‘particular” 
meetings.*? The accounts of Bristol Men’s Meeting and those of the 
Upperside monthly meeting of Buckinghamshire are good examples 
of town and country management during our period. The first minute 
in the Bristol records refers to finance; it runs as follows: 

“20. iii. 1667. That on the next first-day Thomas Speed do signify 
to Friends in the public meeting that on the next first-day following, 
a public collection be made for the poor and other services relating to 
Truth, and that John Love and Thomas Callowhill be appointed to 
stand at the lower stairhead to receive such who shall be free to con- 
tribute to said uses and that on the day of the collection Nathaniel 
Milner do put Friends in remembrance that some at the lower stairhead 
will attend the receiving of what shall be contributed to said uses.” 

For some years the auditors reported that the Meeting was in debt 
to the treasurers® and in 1679 the Meeting found it necessary to restrict 
the use of the fund to “the three following services and none other:— 
the defraying of our public debts, and house rents, and for the relief of 
the poor.”®6 Bristol was a wealthy meeting for in 1686 its one hundred 
and eleven subscribing members gave nearly £150, some Friends 
giving as much as £5. The accounts of the thirteen “particular” 
meetings which were centred in Thomas Ellwood’s house at Hunger 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Hill reflect the modest scale of Quaker finance in a country district.3? 
In the twenty-one years from 1669-1690 the total income of the 
Monthly Meeting was £384 13s. 4d., subscribed for the most part by 
the two dozen Friends who usually signed the Meetings’ certificates of 
liberation and of marriage. Local poor relief accounts for little more 
than £70, meeting-house expenses nearly £24, outstanding loans to 
members some £18, but more than £100 was given for the relief of 
poor Quakers in other parts of the quarterly Meeting. The Monthly 
Meeting subscribed £90 towards the national stock, rather more than 
£50 for the ransom of the captives in Barbary and, in a few months 
in 1670 spent seven per cent of twenty-one years’ income in the 


successful prosecution of the informers Aris and Lacy. The Monthly | 


Meeting also distributed the income from roughly £50 of trust money.*® 
The main responsibility of the Quarterly Meeting treasurer had been 
since 1653, when John Langstaff was appointed to receive subscrip- 
tions in Durham county, to remit to headquarters the money sent in 
from the Monthly Meetings. It is not likely that a permanent record 
of these local subscriptions was thought necessary in Commonwealth 
times; the local treasurer sent a note with his collection to the county 
treasurer who in turn sent to London a note of the total from his 
“general meeting”.*® In 1659 Anthony Pearson thought it necessary 
to recommend that regular annual accounts of income and expenditure 
should be submitted by treasurers to the “general meetings”, “‘that the 
innocency of the upright may be known and all deceit prevented”’,*° 
and at a “general meeting” of Friends of the six northern counties 
held in October 1660 at Skipton, the county treasurers were asked to 
bring to the next meeting, fixed for March 7th, 1661, “their perticuler 
receits and disbursements”.4! The Quarterly Meeting accounts which 
survive belong, with a single exception, to the period after the re- 
organization of the Monthly Meetings. In 1668 Fox issed an instruc- 
- tion to “general quarterly meetings” that “whatsoever collections are 
received in town or country [are] to be set down in a book to know 
from whom received and the place from whence, and to whom dis- 
bursed and for what use—to be kept as Debtor and Creditor—that 
an account may be given if required.”4* Very few such Quarterly 
Meeting accounts survive, but the excellent records of the Meeting of 
Twelve, the finance committee of the Six Weeks’ Meeting of London, 
though probably not typical of the rest of the country, show how high 
was the standard to which other counties were expected to conform. 
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The Meetirig of Twelve was established, on a representative basis, 
in 1673 when it was agreed that one of the two members appointed by 
each ofthe six constituent Monthly Meetings of London should retire 
annually.4 The “public charges to be paid by the Twelve” were, in 
January 1675, restricted to the following items: 


i, Friends’ horses’ meat, that travel in the Ministry of Truth. 

ii. Rents of meeting-places, burying grounds, and fines for re- 
newing them, charges for writing leases, etc. 

iii. Rent and coals for the Poor. 

iv. Relieving prisoners in any prison in this city and requiting 
gaolers when they have showed kindness. 

v. Ellis Hookes’s salary. 

vi. Answers to books against Truth, given to magistrates etc., when 
approved by the Second Day’s Meeting of Friends in the 
Ministry.*4 


In 1675 the Meeting of Twelve was allowed by the Six Weeks’ Meeting 
to accept annuity money at interest from widows* and in 1677 £1,200 
was invested in a lease. After the middle sixteen hundred and eighties, 
when the Yearly Meeting fund was sufficiently well-established to be 
self-supporting, the Meeting of Twelve was no longer concerned with 
national charges, and from 1685 was often referred to by London 
Friends as “the Meeting of the Poor.’#¢ 

This brief survey of the public stocks of the Ohares emphasizes 
two aspects of the change through which their fellowship passed during 
the years from 1650 to 1690. During the Commonwealth the centre 
of gravity of the national finances was in a local fund with headquarters 
at Kendal; after the Restoration it passed by way of the finance com- . 
mittee of the London Quakers to a committee of the Yearly Meeting. 
Not less significant was the shift from the personal leadership of 
Margaret Fell to corporate management by the Meeting for Sufferings, 
whose transactions were scrutinized by representatives of Friends 
throughout England and Wales. 
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NOTES 


? For the Kendal fund (165 4-7) see Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, Vol. VI, 
PP- 49-52, 82-5, 127-8; the accounts of the National Stock from 1679 are in the Friends’ 
Reference Library; there are up and down the country forty-six sets of Monthly Meeting 
accounts and fourteen of Quarterly Meeting accounts. 

* See Swarthmore MSS, VII, 137, endorsed “G.F. has writen: to frendes in the north.” 

% See Swarthmore MSS, II, 20, endorsed by Fox “from the North to the South at a 
Men’s Meeting about 1656, from Skipton Meeting in Yorkshire.” 

4 See Thirnbeck MSS. I and Portfolio IX, 68. 

5 See Swarthmore I, 397. .cf. Cambridge Journal (1911), Vol. Il, p. 337: 

6 See Epistles of the Yearly Meeting (1858), Vol. I, p. xxix. 

? See Swarthmore MSS., VII, 111. 

8 See S.P. Dom. Cal., 1661-2, p. 263. 

“®See Register Book of Longford Monthly Meeting for this letter dated London, 
13. iv. 1671. 5 

10 See Yearly Meeting Minutes, Vol. I, fol. 6. 

11 From this time forward entries of collections for the national stock are found in 
increasing numbers in Monthly and Quarterly Meeting minute books, e.g. Upperside of 
Bucks, iii, 1673, £17 6s. 9d.; ix 1676, £14 7s. 3d.; cf. Newbury and Oare, 21. v. 1676 
and 15. vi. 1679, and Norwich Men’s Meeting, 14. ii. 1679 and vi. 1679, etc. 

12 See Minutes of Meeting for Sufferings, 8. i. 1677. 

13 See Minutes of Meeting for Sufferings, 12, ii.1677, 

14 See Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. I, fols 96 and 100; as late as February, 
1680, the Meeting for Sufferings had to decide how to distribute money from the quarterly 
meetings which had not been ear-marked; one-half was given to the captives, the other 
to the national stock; see Minutes, 26. xii. 1679. 

16 See Chapter 11. 

18 Tn October ,1680, William Meade, who was treasurer of the captives’ fund, reported 
to the Meeting for Sufferings a total of £1,100 in hand, of which the meeting immediately 
allocated £930 towards the redemption of ten captives; between August, 1679, and 
October, 1680, a total of £5,000 was received at the Quaker headquarters from the 
country for the national stock and the captives. 

17 See Chapter v1, p. 85. - 

18 See minutes of Meeting for Sufferings, 14. xi, 1680. 

19 See ibid., 11. xii. 1680. 

*0 The annual totals of expenditure were: : 


1679-1680 .. £135 10s. 1d. 1683-1684 .. £123 3s. &d. 

1680-1681 .. £311 17S. 3d. 1684-1685 .. £176 tas. 74d. 
1681-1682 .. £141 9s. 4d. 1685-1686 .. £692 10s. ofd.* 
1682-1683 .. £246 18s. ofd. 1686-1687 .. £760 14s. 3}d.* 


* The increase was mainly “for the expense of noli prosequi on the statute 
of £20 a month and for other reliefs at law’’. 

21 Possibly William Meade or William Mackett. 

22 Possibly William Chandler. 

23 In 1741 the firm appears in the accounts as Freame and Barclay. 

24 See MSS. Accounts, Vol. I, fol. 42. See Appendix C for the Yearly Meeting Accounts, 

. 1695-6. 

2 See minutes of the Yearly Meeting, Vol. III, fol. 187. 

28 See George Keith, 4n Account of the Quakers’ Politics, 1700, p. 38. 

% See Chapter m1, p. 43. Contributions from apostates were returned; e.g. John 
Pennyman’s gift towards the building of Gracechurch Street Meeting House; see Minutes 
of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, 23. viii. 1671. 

28 See Epistles of the Yearly Meeting (1858), Vol. I, p. xxxiii. : 

*® See Epistle copied into the Minutes of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting, Vol. I, 
towards the end. 

30 Warwickshire Quarterly Meeting MSS., 230. 
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THE QUAKER PUBLIC STOCKS 


51 Kingston Meeting owned nineteen acres in 1677, paid £20 for more land in 1678 
and in 1693 put out £40 at interest; and in 1730 acquired more land at a cost of £70. 
See Beck and-Ball, London Friends’ Meetings (1869), p. 313. 

32 Bevan*Naish MSS. 2751, xii. The collection paper for Warwick Meeting for the 
year 1714 contains the names of fifteen men and eight women Friends whose contribu- 
tions ranged from 1s. 6d. to 1d. a month, The total collection for the year, £5 11s. 4d., 
was spent in poor relief. Bevan-Naish MSS. 2751, ix. 

33 See Anthony Pearson’s letter in Yearly Meeting Epistles (1858), Vol. 1, pp. xxxiii- 
xxxiv; cf. Hugh Tickell’s evidence before the justices in S.P. Dom. Cal. 1661-2, p. 263, 
for a contemporary Quaker’s account of the purposes of a monthly meeting collection. 

34 See Minutes of Bristol Men’s Meeting, Vol. I, fol. 1. 

S'Tbid:, $013 Fok 

36 Tbid., fol. 80 r. 

37 ‘The account book of the Upperside Monthly Meeting covers the years 1689-1751. 
I have taken the figures for the years 1669-89 from the Monthly Meeting Minute Book. 

38 The accounts include a shilling a month for the stable man who looked after Friends’ 
horses, five shillings a year for the maid at Hunger Hill and an occasional payment of 
£1 os. od. for the Deputy Clerk of the Peace! 

3° See Swarthmore MSS. II, 17. 

49 See Yearly Meeting Epistles (1858), Vol. I, p. xxxiv. 

41 The letter was intercepted by the Government; see S.P. Dom. Cal.-1660-1, p. 310. 
The next meeting was, in fact, held at Kendal in November, 1661 (see Yearly Meeting 


Epistles (1858), Vol. I, p. xxxvi) and ordered the collection through which Hugh Tickell 


became involved with the magistrates; see S.P. Dom. Cal. 1661-2, p. 263. 

42 See Register Book 969 (Longford Monthly Meeting). 

43 See Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. I, fol. 13. 

44 Tbid., Vol. I, fol. 23. In 1679 a sub-committee of three men and six women were 
appointed to draw bills to supply Quaker ministers, especially those going overseas. 
See ibid., Vol. I, fol. 100, 

45 See Chapter 11. : 

46 See, for example, the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, Vol. IV, fol. 160. 
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: “CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
‘THE QUAKERS AND YOUTH 


“And be careful how that you set your feet amongst the tender plants 
that is springing yup out of God’s earth, lest you hurt them, or tread 
upon them or crush them or bruise them in God’s vineyard.” 


HE Quaker Yearly Meetings for nearly three centuries have drawn 
attention to the welfare of young people more frequently than 
any other topic. The annual epistles during our period emphasize 


especially the responsibility of parents, the need for careful supervision 


of apprenticeship and the provision of sound education, centred in 
Scripture instruction which would, it was hoped, lead to personal 
religious experience. 

The duties of parents and children were set out in the earliest general 
epistle, that issued from Balby in 1656: “that children obey their parents 
in the Lord; and that parents provoke not their children to wrath, but 
bring them up in the nurture and fear of the Lord, walking before 
them as good examples, in gravity and godliness.”? The Quakers 
stressed the mutual relationship of parents and children, laying as much 
emphasis on the parents’ duty to act “as in God’s light and presence” 
as on the children’s duty of loving obedience.’ Parents were, however, 
earnestly warned of the danger of “admonishing with a foolish pity 
and overlooking things with a feigned indulgence, for in that way 
you may lose your children from the Life eternal.”4 To the Women’s 
Meetings especially was given the general oversight of the upbringing 
of the children of the Meeting, “for they are oft-times more amongst 
them than the ‘men, and may prevent many things that may fall out 
and many times they may make or mar their children in their 
education.” . . 

As the years passed denunciations of “the libertine and wanton 
spirit that lusteth after the vain customs and fashions of the World® 
became more frequent than encouragement of the pastoral work among 
young people which was fostered by many Meetings. The Yearly 
Meeting of 1731 instructed the elders to visit parents who did not save 
their children from contamination by evil example and vicious, corrupt 
practices,’ when they might with greater profit have commended the 
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THE QUAKERS AND YOUTH 


steady constructive work of a few Quarterly Meeting who had for 
some years held special gatherings for the “encouragement” of their 
childreri and servants.® 

The local records show that the responsibility for the maintenance 
and education of orphans and the children of poor Friends was cheer- 
fully borne, most Quakers feeling with Fox that “what you do give 
to the breeding and nursing and relieving of children, you do it to 
the heritage of the Lord, and the Lord hath many adopted sons.””® To 
those murmurers who objected to contributing towards the support 
of the large families of poor Quakers Fox wrote: “And what if you 
that have no children should do so? It would be but a cross to the 
grumbling and murmuring self which many times has no children and 
is discontent with the poor that have many; that will be a happy day 
when they come to nurse Christ’s chickens, doves, lambs, babes and 
little children.”!° 

George Fox’s “opening”, in 1646, that a university education did 
not, by itself, qualify a man to be a Christian minister was so often 
construed by opponents as a denial of the usefulness of schooling in 
general that it is necessary to say that the Quakers gave a great deal 
of time and thought to the provision of sound education for their 
children, The Friends’ view of education may be stated in the follow- 
ing note written by Fox in 1679: “I would not have any to think that 
I deny or am against schools for teaching children the natural tongues 
and arts whereby they may do natural things; but all natural tongues 
and languages upon the earth make no more than natural men; and 
the natural man knows not the things of God; and therefore all must 
come to the spiritual school of Christ.’”’!. 

During the Commonwealth Quakers were mainly concerned in 
their general meetings to advise members to provide for the education 
of the children of poor Friends! and there is no evidence that Meetings 
took the initiative in establishing schools, though Quaker school- 
masters opened private schools with the help of Friends in the neigh- 
bourhood. Freedom to “keep school” came to an end when, by the 
Act of Uniformity of 1662,!8 conformity to the Anglican liturgy 
became a compulsory qualification for schoolmasters, but even im- 
prisonment did not deter some enthusiastic teachers. The Quaker 
prisoners confined in Ilchester jail in Somerset in 1662 opened a free 
school for any local boys who cared to come and at the end of a month 
were teaching reading, writing and casting accounts to seventy non-— 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Quaker scholars; their activity was brought to an end after a short 
time at the instance of the priest.14 The Act of 1662 could not have 
been wholly effectual in suppressing Quaker schools, for in 1663 Fox 
issued his “directions to Schoolmasters of Children” in which he gave 
advice about the conduct of lessons,!® and in 1665 further penalties 
were imposed on persons who kept schools within five miles of a 
corporate town without having taken the oath set out in the Act. 
There is ample evidence in the records of episcopal visitations!” and 
in the Quarterly Meeting “books of sufferings” that this Act was 
rigorously enforced. 

New schools were established, however, in spite of these Acts. In 
1668 Fox set up one for boys at Waltham Abbey and one for girls 
at Shacklewell!® and by 1671 there were at least fifteen Quaker boarding 
schools under the care of Quarterly Meetings. In 1674 the Six Weeks’ 
Meeting, prompted by Fox, opened a school in Devonshire House, 
Bishopsgate, with Richard Richardson, a good classical scholar, in 
charge.4® London Friends provided schooling free of charge for poor 
children, who were taught Latin, Reading and Writing. Richardson 
was granted the use of the “Lower Room” at Devonshire House and 
was allowed to take private pupils at their parents’*expense.”° 

The history of the foundation of Quaker day and boarding schools 
in the Bristo} district is typical of educational activity in other Quar- 
terly Meetings. In 1669 Bristol Friends were negotiating with one 
John Toppin, who was offered £10 a year for teaching poor children 
and allowed the use of the Meeting Room, “provided that he be careful 
to have it made clean and ready for meetings every week.” There is 
no evidence that the school was opened before 1674 when Lawrence 
Steele was given the use “of the Voyd Roome over our Meeting House 
for a school room”. After ten years of sound work he died in 1684, 
soon after his release from imprisonment under the Act of 1665. He 
was succeeded by Patrick Logan, “‘a good scholar and an apt School- 
master to instruct youth in Latin”, who was followed by hisson James, 
an M.A. of Edinburgh, who emigrated to Philadelphia in 1699, later 
to become Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. Alexander Arscott, an 
Oxford M.A., carried on the Bristol Friends’ School until the end of 
our period.? 

The epistles of the “circular” Yearly Meetings of the western coun- 
ties in 1695 and 1696 show a deep and widespread concern for education, 


and in the latter year, to meet the shortage of trained teachers, ‘He’ 
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THE QUAKERS AND YOUTH 


Meeting recommended the constituent Quarterly Meetings “to take 
care to find out some poor lads amongst Friends that might be capable 
of being put to some able schoolmaster in a few years to instruct their’ ~ 
youth,””22 

In 1698 Somerset Quarterly Meeting at two successive gatherings 
discussed the foundation of a boarding school for the county at Sidcot 
and decided to guarantee £20 a year for two years to encourage a 
suitable master. Of the first candidate the Clerk recorded that “Friends 
on enquiry do think fit to waive making use of him,” but in. 1699 
William Jenkins of Hertford was appointed at a salary of £30 a year, 
with an additional £9 a head for boarders. His “trivium” consisted | 
of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, at twenty shillings a year’and 
his “‘quadrivium” of Greek, Latin, and Advanced Arithmetic and 
Calligraphy at thirty shillings. The Quarterly Meeting paid some £30 
for building a school house at Sidcot and at the end of the first year 
William Jenkins had received in fees all but seventeen shillings and 
threepence of the £30 guaranteed. After the midsummer Quarterly 
Meeting of 1702, when the Master received some £5 for equipment, 
no further financial support was necessary. Jenkins was a generous 
man who taught the children of poor Friends free of charge, the Month- 
ly Meetings paying for their “tabling”. In 1708 the Quarterly Meeting 
was able to report to the Yearly Meeting the Presence, in their boarding 
school of boys whose parents were not Quakers, “in so much that many 
people who are of different persuasions send their children to table at 
the Friends’ School and allow them to go to Meetings constantly.” 

The Quakers as a body made some progress in the reform of the 
content of Latin teaching. Not the least interesting part of The Battle- 
dore®® is the final section in which current Latin school books were 
condemned. This earnest question, put to the readers of the primer 
Pueriles Confabulatiunculae is typical also of the Quakers’ view of 
Ovid’s De Arte Amandi or of Richard Bernard’s translation of Terence: 
“Friend, is this a fit book to be taught in schools and to be translated 
for the use of Children, that’ sstuffed up with such cursed and unsavoury 
speeches?’’?4 

In 1670, at a conference of Quakers interested in teaching, the use 
of “heathenish authors” was condemned and Ellis Hookes and George 
Fox were asked to prepare a “primer and catechism” for use in Friends’ 
Schools. The little text-book, which was published in the course of — 
the year, included a Scripture catechism, English and Hebrew vocabu- 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


laries and arithmetical tables. In 1676 Christopher Taylor translated it 
as Institutiones Pietatis and added an excellent Latin grammar. After 
a thorough course of rote learning the pupil reached the pages headed 
“Lectio Puer”, with English and Latin versions printed in parallel 
columns, and verbs in italic and adjectives also marked to make trans- 
lation easier for the unlearned, whether pupil or master. 

In 1677 a second conference of Quaker teachers was convened by 
the Six Weeks’ Meéting in London to discuss the teaching of Latin 
and Greek,®> which encouraged Christopher Taylor, with some help 
from John Matern, a refugee from Silesia?® and from Matern’s father- 
in-law, one Hilarius Prache, to publish in 1679 his Compendium: Trium 
Linguarum*’ in which passages for translation are taken from the Scrip- 


tures instead of from the classics.28 By the end of our period nearly 


sixty books had been published for Quaker children, half of them 
text books and half books of advice, of which Penn’s Fruits of a 
Father's Love is the outstanding example. Seven books telling of the 
“Fruits of Early Piety” recorded for the encouragement of youth the 
last words of those who died young. 

Much might be written of the services of the scores of learned and 
able men who taught young Quakers during our period. Their prob- 
lems were summed up in these words by John Kelsall, who in 1700 
was appointed schoolmaster at Dolobran: “I question whether there 
is any other calling amongst men that needeth a more qualified temper 
and a greater stock of patience; .. . he must take account of the divers 
tempers, capacities and inclinations of children, and the humours, 
expectations and indulgences of parents, all which a poor schoolmaster 
is expected to gratify.”2® These men were liable to be “haled before 
a Bishop’s Court for keeping school and put to a very great deal of 
inconvenience”’,®° until in 1709 Richard Claridge, with the help of the 
’ Meeting for Sufferings, took his case to the King’s Bench, where Lord 


Chief Justice Holt directed the jury favourably. They found “that: 


the defendant taught any young persons who would come to be taught 
and he taught his scholars openly and notoriously in the view of all 
persons who had occasion to resort to his said house and we find that 
the defendant is a Quaker and no popish recusant, and as to the rest 
nil debet.”*! Quaker schoolmasters were still prosecuted in episcopal 
courts and threatened with excomminication, but after this case they 
always appealed successfully to the King’s Bench. 

The supervision of apprentices was a duty laid on Quaker Meetings 
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THE QUAKERS AND YOUTH 


as early as 1656. The statute governing apprenticeship®® contains no 
reference to religious disabilities but the Horsham epistle of 1659% 
suggests that some children and servants were “turned out of their 
families and places . . . for the Truth’s sake”. Whenever possible the 
masters and mistresses chosen by the Meetings were themselves 
Quakers, who could be disciplined by the local Friends if they used 
their apprentices and servants unfairly. The records of Peel Meeting*# 
in London provide an excellent example of the care taken by a Monthly 
Meeting to supervise the welfare of its apprentices. The names of 
sixty, forty-one boys and nineteen girls, are recorded during the forty- 
four years between 1671 and 1715. A typical entry runs: 


29 8 1673 John Bradford put to Andrew Sowle, £5. 0. 0 
mo a printer, given with him. ; 


Apprentices who had served their time were not granted their free- 
dom because they would not swear but this.did not prevent them from 
taking apprentices in their turn. In the case of Nicholas Comfret, for 
example, the Mayor and Court of Aldermen of the City of Norwich 
“showed themselves moderate in his behalf and told him a way how 
he might take an apprentice without being free.” 

Each county was expected to raise an “apprentices’ stock” from 
which the masters of poor Friends’ children might be paid and since 
country towns offered a variety of trades at cheaper rates than London 
and the larger towns, Friends were encouraged to find places within 
the local Quarterly Meeting.®* Apprenticeship to crafts and “honest” 
trades was preferred to “such trades as require great stocks to set them 
up when out of their time,” and Irish Friends, in particular, had a 
“concern” against binding youths to merchants.*? The placing of 
apprentices was primarily part of the responsibility for the welfare of 
the poor carried by the Women’s Meetings,** who supplied the boys 
and girls with their outfits and corresponded on their behalf with the 
Monthly Meetings to which the masters and mistresses belonged. 

Apprentices and servants were closely supervised by their Meetings 
until their training was finished, and as girls out of service were liable 
to be sent to the “house of PC cveasdoa”, the Quakers ‘‘eldered” those 
girls who left without permission the situations found for them by the 
Meeting.®® Young men and women were constantly warned in “epistles 
of caution to the youth” against “becoming entangled in their affec- 
tions one with another in their nonage” and Masters were held res- 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


ponsible if their apprentices “shall make any overtures or offers to’ 


any young women.’’4° 
The Quakers’ interest in youth was essentially a religious “concern”. 


They were certain that the preservation of young people “in the way - 


of true religion and godliness was of much greater moment to their 
happiness, both in this life and in that which is to come, than anything 
else their parents were able to do for them.”*! That the boys and girls 
responded to the lead’ their parents gave when persecution raged is 
demonstrated by their maintenance of Quaker Meetings when the 
older members were in prison. It is not necessary to repeat here the 
stories of the children of Reading and Bristol Meetings, or to write of 
Elizabeth Braithwaite who died in Kendal jail at the age of eighteen 
rather than pay her “Sunday shillings”. The early years of the eight- 
eenth century provide perhaps a more exacting test of the value of 
Quaker religious education, but the evidence suggests that to young 
people growing up in a more tolerant age religion might still be a 
vivid personal experience. 
They attended the “retired Meetings”, they appointed representa- 
tives to raise subscriptions out of the weekly wages of “‘young men 
and maiden Friends” toward the building of a new meeting-house, 
and they were invited by the Men’s and Women’s Meetings for disci- 
pline to join them in their weighty discussions. Their thorough 
schooling in the stories of the Old and New Testaments, the daily 
attendance at family Bible reading, and the two Meetings for Worship 
every week, the practice of private prayer and of quiet meditation in 
the country all helped to deepen their responsiveness to God 
and to enhance their sense of responsibility towards others in 
the community. Like earnest young people today they met in small 
groups for discussion and like them, from time to time, one and another 
felt the power of God break into his life. Two short ‘haragaphe from 
the Journal of John Kelsall written at the age of eighteen when he was 
a pupil-teacher at Penketh show that some young Quakers were still 
learning to know God “experimentally”. The first was written after 
staying with an uncle in Westmorland for a short holiday: “It was about 
this time that one First-day after Meeting, being retired alone on the 
mountains, I met wonderfully with the breaking Power and Presence 
of the Lord, far beyond what I am able to express; it was indeed a time 
of great love and high favour.” A few months later he was at Pen- 
keth. “After I had been here a little while,” he wrote in his diary, “it 
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THE QUAKERS AND YOUTH 


pleased the Lord to draw me with some of my school-fellows into a 
particular society and nearness of mind and heart together and we 
were concerned often to walk in the fields together and there wait upon 
the Lord [Who] was pleased many times to break in wonderfully upon 
us and tender our hearts together.’’43 


NOTES 


? George Fox in an epistle to Wainfleet Monthly Meeting, in Register Book 8258, 
Somerset House. 

* See A. R. Barclay, Letters etc. of Early Friends (1841), p. 279. 

® See e.g. the epistle from Somerset Quarterly Meeting held at Ilchester in 1668, in 
the Minutes of Bristol Men’s Meeting, Vol. II, fol. 11. 

4 See Sundry Ancient Epistles, fol. 60, for this letter from Fox, written about 1674. 

5 See Fox’s epistle to the Women’s Meetings in Epistles (1698), p. 371. 

® See Christian and Brotherly Advices, under “Children’’, fol. 19, 

? See ibid., fol. 19, under 1731. 

8 See Minutes of the Yearly Meeting, Vol. III, fol. 90. The following extract is from 
a paper of caution shown to the heads of all Quaker families in Bristol Meeting: “.. . 
as divers boys and young men too frequently in Meeting time makes excuse to go forth 
of the Meeting, and when out are often guilty of not only folly and wanton practices 
but sometimes mischievous also . . . Friends must not take it hard if they find their 
children or servants in Bridewell for such offence, since the Government is strict in this 
case for the suppression of vice and looseness.” See Letters of Discipline, No. 173, in 
Bristol MSS., Vol. 139. 

® See G. Fox, Gospel-Truth Demonstrated (1706), p. 875. 

10 Thid., 876. 

11 See George Fox, 4 Demonstration to the Christians in Name (1679), in Gospel-Truth 
Demonstrated (1706), p. 653. 

12 See e.g. the Durham Epistle of 1659, in Epistles from the Yearly Meeting (1858), 
Vol. I, p. xxxiii. 

13 y4 Charles II, c. 4. 

14 See Book of Sufferings for the County of Somerset, Friends’ Reference Library. 

15 See Swarthmore MSS. VII, fol. 170. 

16 17 Charles II, c. 2. 

17 See Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, Vol. Il, p. 98, for extracts from the 
Bishop of Chester’s Visitation, 1665; sometimes the offender is described as ludimgru, 
presumably ludimagistrum. 

18 See Cambridge Journal, Vol. Il, p. 119; and Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, 
Vol. I, fol. 66, for a loan of £50 to Jane Bullock, the principal of the Shacklewell School. 

19 See Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, Vol. VII, fol. 73. 

20 The Six Weeks’ Meeting guaranteed the salary of £20 per annum; the Six Monthly 
Meetings provided £2 each and the Women’s Mecting £8. A committee of six was 
appointed to “encourage the Master”. 

21 See Francis A. Knight, 4 History of Sidcot School (1908), passim. 

22 Gilbert Thompson, of Penketh, trained teachers for Quaket ‘schools in England, 
Wales and Ireland. 

23 See supra Chapter XI. a 

24 Other text-books quoted are T. Draxe, Bibliotheca Scholastica Instructissima, and 
J. Clark, Phraseologia Puerilis Anglo-Latina. 

25 See Minutes of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. I, fol. 68. 

6 See ibid., Vol. I, under 30. i. 1675. ’ - 

27 Compendium Trium Linguarum Latinae, Graecae et Hebraicae in usum Studiosae et 
Christianae Juventutis, 1679. 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


*8 In 1675 the Six Weeks’ Meeting instructed Christopher Taylor and Thomas Rud- 
yard to prepare for the children at the Devonshire House School a book for teaching 
“Court hands, Lawyers’ Latin, etc., the better to enable them to read a writ and other 
law processes.” See Minutes, Vol. i fol. 24. 

20 See John Kelsall Journal, fol. 56, in the Friends’ Reference Library. 

30 See Book of Cases, II, fol. 158. 

31 Tbid., fols. 178-80. 

82 5 Elizabeth, c. 4: 

33 Portfolio xxxvi, 3. 


*4See “An Account of Apprentices put forth by Friends of the Peel Quarter, com- 
mencing from the year 1671,’, in the Friends’ Reference Library. 

3° See Norwich Sufferings, fol. 60. 

36 “For in the country ye know ye may set forth an apprentice for a little to bapiel 
trades, as bricklayers, masons, carpenters, wheelwrights, ploughwrights, tailors, tanners, 
curriers, blacksmiths, shoemakers, nailers, butchers, weavers of linen and woolen stuffs 
and serges, etc.” Fox in Journal (1891), Vol. Il, p. 119. cf. Epistles (1698), p. 310. 

37 See e.g. their epistle to London Yearly Meeting, 1701, in Minutes of the Yearly 
Meeting, Vol. II, fol. 339. 

38 See the epistle of George Fox in “Letters, Dreams and Visions’, fol. 19 (1677), 

39 See e.g. Minutes of Norwich Men’s Meeting, 14. X. 1670, and Minutes of the Six 
Weeks’ Meeting, Vol. I. fol. 9. 

40 See e.g. the epistle in the Minutes of Norwich Men’s Meeting, 12. v. 1697. 

41 See “Christian and Brotherly Advices”, fol. 25, under 1735. 

42 See John Kelsall, “A Journal of the Chief Passages, Concerns, and Exercises of 


My Life’, fol. 33, in the Friends’ Reference Library. 
a8 Ibid., fol. 33. 
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CONCLUSION 


T has hitherto been held that the Quaker system of Church govern- 

ment was in the main the work of George Fox whose “ecclesiastical 
legislation” in 1669 provided the Society with an organization which 
has continued unchanged to the present day. In the light of the fore- 
going studies it may be suggested that this view! needs to be modified. 

In the advices which Fox circulated in 1669 he was concerned to 
lay on the Monthly Meetings full responsibility for the oversight of 
discipline. His statement that “the least member in the Church hath 
an office and is serviceable and every member hath need one of another’, 
now regarded as the proof-text for his belief in a nation-wide spiritual 
democracy, was intended to refer to these local meetings. The wider 
application of the dictum is due to the editorial work of Thomas EIl- 
wood, who printed among the epistles of George Fox of 1669, an 
expanded version of the original “advices” which epitomized the 
Quaker discipline as it was in 1698.2 

In 1669 Quaker Church government was in the hands of groups of 
representatives of local meetings who were advised by the Public _ 
Friends, the Ministers who met in London. There was at this time no 
hierarchy of Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meetings of “deputies” 
and no national executive committee and there was nothing in this 
loose federation of local “general” meetings to ensure that the Quaker 
fellowship would stand the shocks which lay ahead. The organization 
of George Fox cannot by itself account for the contrast between the 
fortunes of the Quakers and those of the Baptists, whose organization 
was on similar lines. 

The system of Church government which the Quakers used in 
1738 was, in fact, evolved in the years immediately following 1675. 
It is a by-product of the fight for legal protection against persecution. 
The original name of the Yearly Meeting, the “geheral meeting for 
sufferings”, and the surviving title of the Society’s executive committee 
both testify to their origin in an ‘ad hoc’ arrangement made to meet a 
pressing need. The new system was based on the county meeting, 
the most useful for the purposes of legal proceedings and the sessions 
of the executive committee in London were timed to fit in with the 
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Law terms. For some years the Yearly Meeting was mainly concerned 
with reports of imprisonments and appeals for funds for legal expenses. 
This new hierarchy of meetings was perfectly adapted to providing 
legal assistance to members of “particular” meetings all over England 
and Wales but it was not an integral part of Fox’s fellowship of Month- 
ly Meetings of 1669. It was concerned neither with the Ministry nor 
with discipline; its concern was not spiritual but physical release. 

By 1682 the leading Quakers had discovered that the system which 
had been devised to answer the queries of country Quakers about legal 
redress was equally serviceable for putting to them queries about the 

. practice of Quakerism in most of the concerns of daily life. Wisely 
used, the new system might have been the means of strengthening the 
religious life of the Society but this was not its original purpose and 
in fact it did not maintain either a warm fellowship or a vigorous 
ministry. It proved instead an admirable device for maintaining 
Christian behaviour at a uniformly high standard. 


NOTES 


1 cf. John S. Rowntree, in Present Day Papers, Vol. III, pp. 179, 180; W. C. Braith- 
waite, The Second Period of Quakerism (1921), pp. 255, 256; T. Edmund Harvey, in George 
Fox, Some Modern Appreciations (1925), p. 21. 

2 The Ellwood version in A Collection of ... the Epistles of George Fox (1698), pp- 
276~93, may be compared with the MS. “Epistles and Advices of George Fox to Birming- 
ham Friends”, in the Bevan-Naish collection at Woodbrooke; it is printed in Appendix A. 
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APPENDIX A 


as 


THE EPISTLES AND ADVICES OF GEORGE FOX TO 


BIRMINGHAM FRIENDS, 168r 


Tue following disciplinary “advices” are taken from the MS. in the Bevan- 
Naish Collection at Woodbrooke, Birmingham. An amended version was 
published in 1698 by Thomas Ellwood in A collection of Many Select and 
Christian Epistles, Letters and Testimonies, written by . . . George Fox, 


Pp: 276-93. 


3dly. 


4thly. 


Ffrindes ffelowship must be in the spirrit and all ffrinds must know 
on(e) another in ye spirit & power of god, 


. In all ye meetings of ye county, 2 or 3 being gathered ffrom ym to 


goe to ye generall meeting for to give notise on(e) to another if 
there be any yt walke not in ye truth & have bin convinced & gone 
from truth, & soe dishonered god yt som man be ordred from ye 
meeting to goe & exhort such & bring into ye generall meeting. 
what they say. 


if any yt profess ye truth yt ffollows pleasure drunkenness gameinge 
or is not ffaithful in theire callings 8& dealings nor honest nor just 
but runes into debt & so brings a scandall upon ye truth ffrindes 
may give notice to ye generall meeting if there be any such & som 
may be ordered to goe & exhort such & bring in their answer ye 
next generall meeting. 


if any goe disorderly together in marriage & contrary to ye practise 
of ye holy men of god & asembly of ye rightous in all ages, who 
declared it in ye assembly of ye rightous, when they took on(e) 
another (all things being cleare) & they both being free from any 
other. & when they doe goe together & take one another, let there 
be noe less yn a dozen of frinds & relations present (according to 
your former order) having firs aquainted ye mens meeting & ye 
particuler church whereof they are members. and they have clear- 
nesse & unyty with ym & yt it may be recorded ina booke according 
to ye word & commandment of ye Lord & such if any walk contrary 
to ye order of truth herein, Let som be ordered to speak to ym & 
give notice thereof to ye next generall meeting. 


And all yt.be widows (wch have children) & doe intend to marry 
Let queary be made what shee have don for her children (if there 
be noe will made) then Let such part of her Last or Jate husbands 
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estate be set out for ye children as is equall & according to truth & 
what they can do more affterwards let ym doe alsoe, & where there 
is a will made, let those legacies & portions be improved & secured 
(before marriage) for the children of ye deceased with what more 
they can do for ym & yn when these things are done Let ym be 
recorded in a booke at ye next generall meeting. 


[See Ellwood Epistles (1698) p 286] 

And alsoe all widdows, in all your severall meetings let ym be taken 
notice of, informed & incouraged in their outward business, yt there 
be not any hindrance to ym in their inward groth & soe carefully 
Looked affter, yt they may be norished & cherished & so preserved 
in ye truth yt love may be increased & if they have any children to 
put out aprentice, or servants yt may be a burthen to ym to bring 
up, yn let frinds take care to ease ym, by putting ym forth as may 
be seen meet; Let all these thinges be Looked into by every meeting 


& notice thereof be given to ye next generall meeting & yn som — 


ordred to see yt althings be don according to truthe & Righteousness. 


[See Ellwood Epistles p 277] 

And all such as marry by ye priests of ball who are ye rough hands 
of Esaw & fists of wickednesse & bloudy hands & whoe have had 
their hands in ye blood of our Bretheren & who are ye cause of all 
this Banishment of our Bretheren & have spoyled sd many of their 
goods casting into prison & keeps many hundreds at this day. All 
such as goes to ym for wifes or husbands must com to Judgment & 
condemnation, of yt Spirit yt leads ym to ball & of balls preists 
spirit also, or else ffrinds yt keeps their habitations, must write 
against them & ball both. 

for from Genises to ye revelations you never read of any preists yt 
married people, but it is gods ordinance; & whom god Joyns to- 
gether, lett noe man putt asunder it is not whom ye preists Joynes 
togeather Lett noe man pur asunder. & they tooke on(e) another in 
ye asembly of ye rightous, who in all things were cleare. therefore 
lett all these things be inquiered into & brought to ye generall 
meeting & “all these before they or any of them be left as heathens 
or ritten against. let them be 3 or 4 times gone to yt they may have 
gospell order, for yt if it be possible they may com to yt which at 
first did convince ym to condemn their unrighteous doeings yt yee 
might not Leave a hoofe in Egypt. 


[omitted:in Ellwood Epistles (1698)] 

And alsoe all such as weares their hatts when ffrinds prayes & are 

gotten into ye old rotten principle of ye ranters whoe sets up ye 
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wearing theirof in oposition to ye power of god & hearein upholds 
it wth condemned by it, & ye power of god is gon over it & ym 
who are ranted from ye truth & have stopt many who were coming 
into it yt ye very world can say, you are in confusion & divided & 
gon from your first principle who first said you are of on(e) hart 
and minde & one soule & therefore that spirritt must be cutt of by 
ye sword of ye spirrite of ye Lord, yt they may com to yt which 
at first did convince ym & notice must be given to ye generall meet- 
ing of all these things & from thence some must be ordered to goe 
to exort ym yt be in such things to com to ye first principles yt did ~ 
at first convince ym yt they may com over such things & frinds 
must stand by in ye noble seed of god to Judge ye world & all ye 
fallen angels. 


And in all your meetings, lett notice be given to ye generall meeting 
of all ye poore and when yee have heard that there is many more 
poore belongs to one meeting than to another ye meeting thereby 
burdened & oppressed, let the Rest of the meetings assist & help 
ym, so that ye may ease one another and help to beare one anothers 
burdens & so fullfill ye Law of Christ and to see that nothing be 
lacking acording to the apostles words (mark) nothing lacking; yn 
all is well, for the Jewes outward though they were as ye stars of 
heaven & as the sand of the sea yet there was not to be a begger 
amongst ym acording to ye Law of god amongst the Christians in 
the first age there was a man’s meeting set up at Jerusalem to see 
that nothing was lacking, which was the gospell order acording to 
the law of Jesus. 

And this continued as long as they lived in the spirit life and power 
of god but when the apostacy came in yn the true Church fled into 
the wilderness who was to continue there 1260 dayes & the witness 
prophesied in sackcloth 1260 dayes yn the beast was worshiped just 
soe longe 1260 dayes and then all things whent out of order, every- 
thing was wanting in ye time they worshipped the dragon and the 
beast; yn the divell made the world like a wilderness. now the 
judgment of ye great whore is come, and of the beast and with ym 
the falls prophets and the dragon, who shall be cast alive into the. 
lake of fire. and the true Church come up out of the wilderness and 
the man child wch was caught up into heaven come down againe 
to rule all nations with a rod of iron. then the marage of the Lamb 
is come and the lamb and the saints shall have the victory and the 
everlasting gospell (up?) shall be preached againe (as) was amongst 
the apostles; and the gospell order shall be set up as was amongst 
ym; and a mans meting as was at the first conversion & soe that 
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nothing be lacking in the Church; then all is well, so there is not 
to be a beger now among the Christians, acording to the Law of 


Jesus, as there is not to be a beggar among the Jews acording to 
the law of god. 


[See Ellwood Epistles (1698) p 281] 

And all so all men yt hunt after women from woman to woman; and 
also all women whose affections runs sometimes after one man and 
soon after another and so holds one another in afection and so draws 
out the afection one of another; and after awhile leaves one another 
and goes to others and does the same things and this doings makes 
more like Soddom then saints &-is not of gods moving nor joyning 
when they are not to be parted, for marage is gods ordenance and 
gods comand one to another yt in that they follo the power of god. 


[See Ellwood Epistles (1698) p 290.] 

And that notice be taken of all evill speakers backbiters and slan- 
derers & foolish talkers and Idle Jesters for all these things corrupts 
good maners and is not according to the saints and holy ones whose 
words are seasoned with salt ministring grace to the hearers. 


And all such who are tale carriers and Raylers whose word is to 
sow desentions are to be Reproved and admonished for such do not 
bring people to the unity of ye spirit but by such doings lose their 
own condition. 


[See Ellwood Epistles (1698) p. 290, & p 283,| 

And all such as go up on downe to cheat, by borowings and geting 
money of frinds in by places and have cheated severall, such are to 
be stopt & judged, as there is a woman tall in her person & freackled 
in her face and allso one John Harding who are for judgment’ and 
to be condemned and If there happen any difference betweene frends 
& frends of any mater If it cannot be ended before the generall 
meeting let half a dozen of friends from the generall meeting be 
once in every quarter of the year and to be appointed in such places 


‘as may be most convenient for most of frends to meet in so that 


the house may be cleansed of all that is contrary to purity vertue 
light life and spirit and power.of god so that friends may not be 
one anothers sorrow and trouble but one anothers joy 8& crowne 


in the lord. 


[See Ellwood Epistles (1698) p 289.] . 
and all friends see that your children be trained up in the fear of 


the lord in soberness & holyness and righteousness and temperance | 


and mekness and gentleness and holyness 8¢ modesty in their aparell 
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14thly. 


15thly. 


r6thly. 


APPENDIX A 


and carage and so to exhort your children and family in the truth 
yt the lord may be gloryfied in all your families. and teach your 
children when they are young, then will they remember when they 
are old: acording to Sollaman; so that your children may be a blessing 
to you and not a curse. 


[See Ellwood Epistles (1698) p 291] é 

And that frinds do buy convenient burying places as abraham did 
who bought a place to bury his dead and would not bury among 
the egyptians and canaanites and Jacob was brought out of egipt 
and joseph and they were buryed in their grand father and great 
grand father’s burying place and so frends to buy decent burying 
places for your meetings and to keep out of the spirit of Soddomites 
& egyptians & cannanites which corrupt the earth & let them be 
decently and well fenced that you may condemn the world in all 


things. 


[See Ellwood Epistles (1698) p. 291 where the paragraph is re- 
drafted] © 

And also that frends by convenient books for Registring of births _ 
marrages and burialls as the holy men of god did of old [MS. de- 
fective] through the 
scriptures that every one may be ready to give a testimony or 
sertificate thereof If any require or any be called thereunto. 


And allso yt all ye sufferings of frends (of all kinds of sufferings in 
all the county be gathered up and put together and sent to the 
generall meeting and so sent to London to Ellis Hookes yt nothing 
of the memoriall of the blood and cruell sufferings of your breatheren 
be lost which shall stand as A testimony against the murthering 
spiritt of this world to the praise of the everlasting power of the 
Lord god in ye ages to come who supported and upheld them in 
such hardships & crewellties who is god over all blessed for ever 
Amen. 
Let queary be made concerning all prisoners that are poore that 
they may be releived and soo incuraged in their sufferings: And 
allso that care be taken for their wifes and famelies that they do not 
suffer for want of supply of outward things and lett inquiery be 
made how many prisoners there are in all your prisons in all your 
severall countyes. 
Let dilligent inquiery be made into all these things at every monthly 
meeting and at every quarterly meeting and to take dilligent care 
accordingly. 
George ffox. 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 
This to be read in every meeting and to remain in each monthly 
meeting and quarterly meeting. __ 
¢ Be it known to all men that ye power of god & ye gospel is the 
authority of all our mens & womens meetings & every heir of yt 
power is an heir of yt authority and so becometh a living member 


of right of either of those meetings & of the heavenly fellowship & 


order in which they stand which is not of man nor by man. 


G. 
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F APPENDIX B 
NOTE ON DATING 


Tue Quakers discarded the names of the months, substituting ‘First Month” 
for March and so on throughout the year. As the New Year then opened 
-on March 25th, the last seven days of March were officially reckoned as 
belonging to the New Year. In Quaker records the whole of March is 
reckoned as “First Month” and April becomes “Second Month”. The 
following dates of consecutive meetings in February and March, taken from 
the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, illustrate the practice: 


27. xii. 1684, i.e. February 
6. i. 1684-5 
13. 1. 1684-5 
20. i. 1684-5 
27. i. 1685 


i.e. March. 
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- BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MANUSCRIPTS 


MANUSCRIPT SOURCES 


MSS. in sections (a) to (c) are in the Library at Friends’ House, London. 
For the location of MSS. in sections (d) to (h), consult the “Inventory of 
Meeting Records” there; many of these MSS. are deposited in Quarterly 
Meeting safes up and down the country. All the Preparative Meeting records 
in section (i) are in the strongroom at the Friends’ Meeting House, Bull 
Street, Birmingham. 


(a) George Fox’s letters* 
G. Fox’s Epistles (Box Q) 
G. Fox’s Epistles [G3] 
G. Fox’s Epistles [L] 
G. Fox’s Epistles (quarto, Renna) 
Epistles and Queries of George Fox [Xx] 
G. Fox’s Epistles [Z] 
G. Fox’s and others’ Epistles [aa] 
Letters and Epistles of George Fox, Margaret Fell and James Nive 
[1652-8] [R] 
Bristol Collection, Vol. V 


(b) Collections of Letters and papers* 
Abraham Collection 
Barclay, A. R., Collection 
Boswell Middleton Collection 
Caton Collection 
Cook Collection . 
Crosfield Collection 
Dimsdale Collection 
Dix Collection 
Etting Collection [Historical Society of Pennsylvania] 
Headley Collection [V] 
Letters, Dreams and Visions 
Middleton Collection 
One hundred and twenty-seven letters. 
for Letters, Dreams and Visions] 
Penington Collection [gg] ‘ 
Portfolio IX 
Portfolio X 
Portfolio XVI 
Portfolio XXXVI © 
* Letters in square brackets, e.g. [Xx] refer to the original catalogue of George Fox’s 
papers still extant. 
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Reynolds’ Collection 

Rouse’s, J., Book [quarto] [Ss] 

» Rouse’s, J., Book [Uu] 

Spence Collection 

Sundry Ancient Epistles [Rr] 

The Swarthmore Collection, in seven volumes of some fourteen hun- 
dred original seventeenth-century letters, papers, etc., once pre- 
served at Margaret Fox’s home, Swarthmore Hall, and now in the 
Friends’ Reference Library. 

Tapper Collection 

Thirnbeck Collection 


(c) National records* 


Books of Cases [Qq] 

Box Meeting Collection 

Christian and Brotherly Advices given forth from time to time by 
the Yearly Meetings in London alphabetically digested under proper 

heads. 1738 

Meeting for Sufferings. Minutes 

Morning Meeting Minutes 

National Stock accounts 


Yearly Meeting Minutes [L]] 


(d) Quarterly Meeting Minutes 
Berks. Quarterly Meeting Minutes - 
Bristol, Contrition as to Marriage 
Bristol, Delinquency and Disownment 
Bristol, Friars Building Book 1670 
Bristol, Illustrations of Discipline 
Bristol, Letters of Discipline 
Bestar. MSS. Vols. LIV. Bristol and Somerset. QM. 
Vol. V. Letters and papers of George Fox. 
Bristol MSS. Vol. 133. Papers illustrating the Management of the 
Workhouse 
Bristol Men’s Meeting, Minutes of 
Bristol Ministers and Elders’ Minutes 
Bristol Ministers’ Certificates 
Bristol Yearly Meeting Minutes and Epistles 
Bucks. Quarterly Meeting Minutes ~ 
London. First-days Meetings Supplied by bea in the Ministry in 
and about London, 1682-4 

London Quarterly Meeting Minutes 
London Two Weeks’ Meeting Minutes 
London Women’s Meeting for Discipline. [See Box Meeting] 
Kent Quarterly Meeting Minutes ; 

* Letters in square brackets, e.g. [Xx] refer to the original catalogue of George Fox’s 

papers still extant. 
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Norwich Collection, Vol I 

Norwich Prison Book 

Nottingham Quarterly Meeting Minutes 

Oxford Quarterly Meeting Minutes 

Six Weeks’ Meeting Minutes 

Warwickshire, Answers to Queries 

Warwickshire, Quarterly Meeting Minutes 

Warwickshire, Women’s Quarterly Meeting Minutes 
- Worcestershire, Quarterly Meeting Minutes 


(e) Quarterly Meeting Stock 
Box Meeting Ledgers 
Bristol Bequest Ledger 
Bristol Collection Lists 
Bristol Trust Funds and Proceedings 
Bristol and Frenchay Women’s Cash Book 
Bucks. Quarterly Meeting Collections 
Meeting of Twelve Minutes 
Oxford Quarterly Meeting Account Books 
Six Weeks’ Meeting Rents 
Whitehead, A., Account Book 


(f) Quarterly Meeting “Sufferings” 
Berks, Record of Sufferings for the County of Berks 
Bucks. Quarterly Meeting Sufferings 
London and Middlesex Sufferings 
London Quarterly Meeting Sufferings 
Norwich Sufferings 
Oxford Quarterly Meeting Sufferings 
Somerset Quarterly Meeting Sufferings 
Warwickshire Sufferings 


(g) Monthly Meeting Minutes, etc. 

Alban’s Women’s Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Alton (Women’s) Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Bridport Monthly Meeting Minute Book 

Bristol Two Weeks’ Meeting Minutes 

Bucks (Upperside) Books of Accounts 

Bucks (Upperside) Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Bucks (Upperside) Women’s Monthly Meeting 

Chadwich Monthly Meeting Accounts 

Chadwich Monthly Meeting Minutes ‘ 

Devonshire House Meeting. A Book of Several Things relating to 
the Service of Truth 

Exall Charity Accounts 

Horslydown. Records of the Monthly Meeting of the People called 
Quakers at Horslydown in Southwark testifying against disorderly 
walkers and certificates given and received. 
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QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY 


Leek Collection 

Malton Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Mansfield Book of Sufferings 

Newbury and Oare Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Oxford Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Peel Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Peel Quarter, commencing the year 1671, an Account of Apprentices 
put forth by Friends 

Plaistow and Barking Women’s Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Ratcliff Book of Several Things Relating to the Service of Truth 

Ratcliff Collecting Books 

Reading Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Southwark Collection, Vol. I 

Southwark Monthly Meeting Service of Truth Book 

Stourbridge Men’s Monthly Meeting Minute Book 

Stourbridge Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Swarthmore Men’s Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Swarthmore Women’s Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Swarthmore, Hawkshead and Cartmel Meetings for Truth’s Service. 
A Book for the Women’s Meeting 

Warwickshire Middle Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Warwickshire North Certificates Received 

Warwickshire North Certificates Sent 

Warwickshire North Intentions of Marriage 

Warwickshire North Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Warwickshire North Record of births, marriages and burials 

Warwickshire North (Women’s) Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Warwickshire South Monthly Meeting. Minutes 

Windsor and Maidenhead Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Witney Monthly Meeting Minutes 

Witney Monthly Meeting Sufferings 


\ 


(h) Register Books 
Bowcastle Register Book 
Frenchay Monthly Meeting 
Lancaster Monthly Meeting 
London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting 
Longford Monthly Meeting 
Richmond Monthly Meeting 
Surrey Quarterly Meeting 
Todmorden Monthly Meeting : 
Wainfleet Monthly Meeting 


(i) Preparative Meeting Minutes, etc. 
Baddesley Preparative Meeting Minutes and Accounts 
Birmingham Meeting Ministers’ visits 
Birmingham Preparative Meeting Minutes 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Coventry Preparative Meeting Accounts 
Dudley Account Book 

Dudley Sufferings of Friends 

Fulford Heath Accounts 

Fulford Heath Preparative Meeting Minutes 
Hunger Hill Meeting Catalogue of Books 
Shipston Preparative Meeting Minutes 
Warwick Collection Book 

Warwick Preparative Meeting Minutes 
Wigginshill Preparative Meeting Minutes 


Feit, M. __Epesell to frends of mareges by M. ff. 1656. 

Fox, G. Epistles and Advices to Birmingham Friends (1681) in the 
Bevan-Naish Collection, Woodbrooke. 

Ketsatt, J. A Journal of the Chief Passages, Concerns, and Exercises 
of my life. Friends’ House Library, London. 

Swag, P. Just Plea in the behalf of the innocent people of God called 
Quakers. Friends’ House Library, London. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PRINTED SOURCES 


Il. PRINTED SOURCES 


Anon. Canons and Institutions drawn up and agreed upon by the Quakers 
from all parts of the Kingdom at their New Theatre in Grace- 
church Street in or about January, 1668-9, George Fox being 
their president 

_ Anon. The Grand Imposter Examined (1656) 

Anon. The Law’s resolutions of Women’s Rights (1632) 

Anon. The Marriages of Cousin Germans vindicated from the Censures 
of Unlawfulness and Inexpediency. (Oxford, 1673) 

Anon. The Quakers’ Canons and Institutions (1669) 

ArseR, E. The Term Catalogues (1903) 


Barcray, A. R. Letters etc. of Early Friends (1841) 

Barciay, R. The Anarchy of the Ranters (1674) 

Barcray, R. An Apology for the True Christian Divinity (1692) 

Barcray, R. Truth Triumphant (1692) 

Barciay, R. (of Reigate). The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of 
the Commonwealth (1876) 

Baxter, R. Reliquiae Baxterianae (1696) 

Beck, W., and Batt, T. F. London Friends’ Meetings (1869) 

BELLERS, J. Proposals for Raising a College of Industry (1695) 

BEssE, I. The Sufferings of the People called Quakers, two volumes (1753) 

BLUNT, J. H. The Annotated Book of Common Prayer (1903) 

BowbEN, J., edit. Epistles from the Yearly Meeting of Friends (1858), two 
volumes 

BraitsForD, M. R. A Quaker from Cromwell’s Army (1927) 

BraitHwalite, W.C. The Beginnings of Quakerism (1923) 

BraitHwaite, W.C. The Second Period of Quakerism (1921) 

BraitHwaiTE, W. C. Spiritual Guidance in the Experience of the Society 
of Friends (1909) 

Braysuaw, A. N. The Personality of George Fox (1933) 

BRITTAIN, W. Silent Meetings a Wonder to the: World (1660) 

BROWNE, R.A Book which sheweth the Life and Manners of all True 
Christians, Middleburg (1582) 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE Ouarter Sessions Records (1933) (W. Le Hardy, edit.) 

Bucec, F. A Finishing Stroke (1712) 

Buisson, F. Sébastien Castellion (Paris, 1892) 

Buttetin of the Friends’ Historical Association 

Buuuincer, H. ~ Fifty Godly and Learned Sermons (1587) 

Bunyan, J. Complete Works (1862) 

Bunyan, J. | The Life and Death of Mr Badman (1680) 
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Capsury, H. J., edit. Annual Catalogue of George Fox’s Papers (1939) 

Cappury, H. J. The Swarthmore Documents in America. 1940; supple- 
ment No, 20 to the Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society 

CaLEenpaR of Middlesex Sessions Books (1905) (W. J. Hardy, edit.) 

CaLenpar of State Papers, Domestic. 

Craripce, R. Mercy Covering the Judgment Seat (1700) 

Crark, A. Working Life of Women in the Seventeenth Century (1919) 

Crark, G.N. The Barbary Corsairs in the Seventeenth Century, in 
The Cambridge Historical Journal, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (1944), pp. 
22-35 

Crarx, G.N. The Later Stuarts 1660-1714 (1939) 

Ciarxson, T. Memoirs of William Penn (1849) 

CriypE, W.M. The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press (1934) 

Couns, W. The Ministry of Women (1919) 

Crisp, S. A new book for Children to Learn in (1681) 

CrorsE, G. The General History of the Quakers (1696) 

CrosFigeLD, H. Margaret Fox of Swarthmore Hall (1914) 


Davigs, R. An Account of the Convincement ... of R. Davies. (7th ed. 
1844) 

Dewssury, W. The Faithful Testimony (1689) 

Dictionary of Christian Biography, A. 

Dictionary of National Biography 

Directory for the public worship of God (1644) 


Eppincton, A. J. The First Fifty Years of Quakerism in Norwich (1932) 

Exuis, H. Pseudo-christus (1650) 

Et_woop, T., edit. A Collection of Many Belles and Christian Epistles of 
‘George Fox (1698) 

Ettwoop, T. The History of the Life of Thomas Ellwood (1714) 

Ettwoop, T., edit. A Journal... of George Fox (1694) 

Evetyn, J. A Character of England (1659) 


Farnsworty, R., The Brazen Serpent Lifted upon High (1655) 
Fett, M. A Testimony of the Touchstone for all Professions and all Forms 
1656 
FirtH, C: rs a Rait, R. S. Acts and Ordinances of the ctertee aise 
(i911), two volumes 
Firtu, Stir C. The Last Years of the Protectorate (1909) 
Fox, ie A Catechism for Children (1657) 


. Fox, G. A Collection of Many Select and Christian Epistles of ae 


Fox (1698) 
Fox, G. A Demonstration to the Christians in Name (1679) 
Fox, G. The Law of God (1658) 
Fox, G. A Primer and Catechism (1670) 
Freame, J. Scripture Instruction (1713) 
Frienps’ Quarterly Examiner 
Fry, A. R. . John Bellers, Quaker, Economist and Social Reformer (1935) 
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Gipson, E. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1901) 

Gurney, J. J. A Refutation of Some of the More Modern Misrepresenta- 
tions of the Society of Friends (1800) 

Harrison, G. B. The Church Book of Bunyan Meeting (1928) 

Hartiies, S.  Parliament’s Reformation (1646) 

Heywoop, O. Nonconformist Register (1881) 

Hopcxin, the Marriage of First Cousins (1867) 

Ho.pswortu, W.S. A History of English Law (1924) 


Hoots, C., edit. Centuria Epistolarum Anglo-Latinarum (1660) 
Howarp, E. The Eliot Papers (1893 and 1895) 


Howarp, G. E. A History of Matrimonial Relations (1904) 
Hutt, W.1.. William Penn (1937) 
Jackson, J. A Sober Word to a Serious People (1651) 


James I.  Basilikon Doron, or His Majesty’s instructions to his dearest son 
(1603) 


Journat of the Friends’ Historical Society 
Journat of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes (1943) 
Keira, G. An Account of the Quakers’ Politics (1700) 


Keitu, G. Gospel Order and Discipline in Men and Women’s Meetings 
(1693) 


KeitH, G. The Plea of the Innocent (1692) 

Keiru, G. The Standard of the Quakers Examined (1702) 

Larce Petition of the Levellers (1647) 

Lawrence, T. Concerning Marriage (1663) 

Lawson, T. An Appeal to the Parliament concerning the Poor (1660, 


Lecxy, W.E. H. A History of England in thé Eighteenth Century (1888) | 


Lesiiz, C. The Snake in the Grass Further Discovered (1698) 

Locker-Lampson. «A Quaker Postbag 

Lonpon Magazine 1736 

Macautay, T. B. History of England (1855) 

McCuurg, E. Minutes of the S.P.C.K. (1888) 

McLacuuan, H. English Education under the Test Acts (1931) 

Meyerstein, E.H. W. Adventures by Sea of Edward Coxere (1945) 

Mitton, J. The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (1645). 

MuckLow, W._. The Spirit of the Hat (1673) 

More, P. H. English Imprints after 1640, in Transactions of the Biblio- 
graphical Society, Vol. XIV 

NIGHTINGALE, B. . Early Stages of the Quaker Movement in Lancashire 
(1921) 

Nor.inp, EE. James Nedac: the Rebel Saint (1931) 

Pret, A. A Conscientious Objector of 1575 (1920) 

PENINGTON, I. Some principles of the Elect People of God in Sore called 
Quakers (1671) 

PenincTon, I. Somewhat Relating to Church Government (1680) 

PENINGTON, I, True Church Government (1660) 
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Christian and Brotherly, 14, 136; 
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on legal problems, 104; 
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instead of oath, 101, 136, 140-3, 144 
Aged and infirm, 33> 35, 41, 109 
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America: missionaries to, 5; 
emigrants to, 36, 42; 
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Anarchy of the Ranters, by Barclay, 30 n., 
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Annill, William, 37 
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Antigua, 40 
Apology, by Barclay, 94 n., 
153, 154, 156 n. 
Bern, 9; 129. 164 n. 
Appleby, 6 
Appeals to Yearly Maing: 136 et seq. 
Apprentices, 41, 44, 70, 74, 75, 81, 112, 
114, 115, 166, 170-2, 174 n. 
Arber, Edward, 148, 150 
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Archdale, John, 83 
Archer, Judge, 51, 95 n. 
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Aris and Lacy, informers, 85, 162 
Army, service of Quakers in, 80 
Arscott, Alexander, 41, 42, 168 
Articuli Cleri, 87 

Assurance of salvation, 18 

Atheism, 124 

Attendance at Church compulsory, 99 

Attorney-General, the, 81, 98, 99 

Auditing Committee, 135 

Auditors, 135, 160 

Austill, Wiil, 10! 

Authority: external, versus individual 
freedom, 17, 18, 19, 21, 28; 
Penington’s thesis on, 22-3; 
conformity to, accompanied by 
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Barclay’s views on, 26-7, 132; 
ministers disclaim personal, 28; 
of the State, 80; 
hierarchical system of Quakers, 132 

Authors and copyright, 152 

Avery, Thomas, 102 

Aylesbury, 36, 43 
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Bally, 3) 4, 14 M., 21, 33, 36, 50, 70, 83, 
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Baltimore, Lord, 90 
Banking of funds, 160 
Bankruptcy, 37, 71, 72, 75, 125 
Banks, John 139 
Banwell (Somerset), 102 
Baptists, 45 n., 58, 62 n., 64n., 70, 80, 95 
N., LOT, 119 N., 134, 145 N., 175 
Barbados, 89, 114 
Barbary: captives, 42, 
corsairs, 38, 46 
Barclay, Robert: 
joins Quakers, 6; 
on the Church and authority, 21, 26-7, 
28, 31 ns; 
on marriage, 56, 585 
on Quaker integrity, 72; 
against freemen’s oaths, 82; 
on ministers’ maintenance, 101; 
dualistic thought of, 123; 
MSS. and Morning Meeting, 151; 
see also: Anarchy of the Ranters; 
Apology; Truth Triumphant 
Barebones Parliament, 49 
Barrow, Robert, 105 n. 
Bath, Earl of, 89 
Battledore, by Fox, 149, 152, 169 
Baxter, Richard, 18, 66, 67, 77 0. 
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Berkshire, xi, 7, 75, 88, 101 
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instruction in the, 166; 
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Birmingham, 131, 177 
Births, Marriages and Deaths Act, 92 
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Boarding schools, 168-9 
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influence of, 154; 
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prosecution, 88; 
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Bunyan Meeting, 77 n., 78 n.° 

Burrough, Edward, 4, 6, 23, 24, 88, 89, 
121, 147, 157 

Burial: record of Quaker, 2, 10; 
in wool, 81, 116 

Bury, Richard, 41 
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Captives, 1, 38-9, 46 n., 112, 159, 162 
Captives’ fund, 164 n. 
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Cart and Whip Act, 108 
Cartmel, 117 
Catalogue of Quaker books, by Whiting, 
154, 155 n. 
Catholics, see Papists 
Caution and advice to Parents. tract, 70 
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Censure, 1, 20, 26, 73, 138 
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of consent, 55, 56; 
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of marriage, 49, 50, 51, 54, 60, 61, 65 
Nn., 69, 162; 
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fatherless, 6, 9, 34, 35, 108, 111, 112; 
estates of orphaned, 57 60; 
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maintenance of, 114, 167; 
duties of, 166; 
suffering for Truth, 171, 172; 
school-books for, 169-70 
Christ, ix, 1, 20, 23, 27, 54, 66, 70, 75, 92, 
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Penington’s conception of, 22, 30n,; 
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spiritual purpose in, 5; 
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despisers of, 24; 
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advice on, 92-3; 
conscientious, 82, 135 
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Claridge, Richard, 123, 132 n., 170 
Clark, Benjamin, 150, 152, 153 
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Clerk (in Quaker procedure), 13, 23, 36, 
39, 61, 134, 140, 141, 142, 143, 145 N., 
51, 154, 159 
Clever, William, 43 
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Coke, Sir Edward, 87 
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for captives, 42, 46 n.; 
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Conduct, high ideals of, 144 

Conference of 1675, 11-12, 84 

Conscience, 21, 26 

Constables, 42, 81, 86, 87, 95 n. 

Conventicle Act, 8s, 88, 89, 100, 130, 
148, 153 

Conversation, 25, 37, 39, 68, 69, 70, 93> 
122, 116, 125, 127, 128 

Convinced persons, 115, 121 

Conway, Lady, 114, 145 n. 

Cook, John, 35 : 

Cooper, Hester, 56 

Corbett, ‘Thomas, 12, 51, 58, 86; 88, 89, 
100 

Corker, Alice, 110 

Cornwall, 38 

Corporation Act, 82 

Corrector of the press, 152 

Correspondents, 8, 10, 11, 12, 104, 113, 
117, 136, Tyo, 153, 160 

Correspondents’ Book, 136 

Cotterill, Widow, 35 

Counsel, consulting of, 13, 51, 84 

County courts, 86, 87, 95 n. 

County meetings, 8, 175. See also 

Courtesy, 77 

Cozening, 68 

Cove, Enoch, 35 

Coventry, 131 

Cowell, Bridget, 61 

Crapon, William, 63 n. 

Cromwell’s daughter, 62 n. 

Cromwell’s soldiers, 149 

Crouch, William, 109 

Crowley, Ambrose, 64 n., 69, 72, 74 

Cumberland, 135, 139, 157 

Cursing, 68 

Customs and excise, 83, 135, 140 


Darsy, Abraham, 72 

Darnell, Counsellor, 86 

Dating, Quaker method of, 183 

Davies, Richard, 22, 84, 88, 95 n., 96 n. 
Dawe, Thomas, 42 

De excommunicato capiendo, 102, 103 

De haeretico comburendo, 95 n. 

Deacons, 137 

Dean, Sarah, 115 

Death penalty, 20-1 

Debt among Friends, 2, 9, 37, 71 
Declaration of faith, 137 

Declaration of fidelity and belief, 92 
Dedication to service of the fellowship, 
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Defrauding public revenue, 83, 92, 143 
Defraying debts, 161 

Deism, 124 

Delinquents, 4,9, 69, 112, 125 


Deputies, see Representatives 

Derbyshire, 36, 151 

Devon, 38, 125, 159 

Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, 
152, 1§9, 168, 174 Nn. 

Dewsbury, William, 1, 263,10, 125 20, 24, 
Jo, 84 

Dialogue between an Indian Blackmanny 
and a French gentleman, 149 

Directory of Public Worship, 17, 29 n., 
48, 51, 65 n., 121 

Discipline, Quaker, vii, xi, 1, 3, 6, 17, 
18, 24, 57, 70, 72, 80, 118, 134, 137, 
T5$, 197, 175 

Discomposed persons, 35 

Disorderly walkers, xi, 1, 2, 9, 61, 68, G9 

Disowning of delinquents, .9, G9, 70, 92, 
IOI, 125, 140 

Disputes and controversy,, 2, 25, 28, 42, 
57> 73> 74, 112, 132, 135, 138 

Distraint, 80, 83, "84, 99, IOI, 102, 134 

Divine and human in dualistic thought, 
123 

Divorce, 50, 54, 57 

Doctrine, disagreement over, 136-7 

Dolobran (Mont.), 72, 84, 126, 127, 170 

Dorset, 10 

Dover, Simon and Mrs., 150, 155 n. 

Doyley, Bray, 83, 87 

Drapers, Quaker, 42 

Drunkenness, 9, 68, 69 

Dublin, 135 

Durham, 2, 3, 5, 21, 95 n., 162 

Dyeing, 41 
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Ecclesiastical courts, 81, 87, 102, 103, 170 

Education, 143, 166-70 

Edwards, Thomas: Gangraena, viii 

Elders, 9, 28, 116, 128, 129, 131, 
145 n., 166, 171 

Election, doctrine of, 18, 19 

Elections, Parliamentary, 90, 91 

Ellis, Humphrey, 18, 29 n. 

Ellwood, Thomas, 6, 7,'9, 22, 36, 37, 85, 
156 n., 161, 175, 177 0. 

Embree, George, 36 

Employment, finding of, 2, 4, §, 33, 49, 
45 0. 

Episcopalians, 17, 18, 29 n. 

Epistles and letters, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 
13, 14, 21, 24, 25, 27, 28, 33, 16, 395 
43, 53> 59) 71, 73> 75> 113, 117, 121, 
122, 125, 127, 131, 135, 138, 141, 143, 
144, 158, 166, 168, 171, 175 

Erbury, Dorcas, 20 

Evangelism and Morning Meeting, 93 
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Evidence, law of, 87 
Exchequer, Court of, 99, 103 
Excommunication, 102, 103, 170 
Exeter, 20 


Facrory, Quaker, 41 

Falmouth, 81 

Family, as worshipping group, 70 

Familists, the, 17 

Farnsworth, Richard, TyiGi6, Wid, 24, 
25, 45 Ne, 147 ; 

Fell, Margaret, 20, 29 n., 50, 51, §2, 54, 
60, 119, 121, 157, 163. See also Fox, 
Margaret 

Fell, Sarah, 115, 118 

Fellowship, Quaker, 1, 18, 43, 67, 104, 
124, 129, 132, 175-6 

Finance, 2, 3, 13, 112, 157-63. See also 
Stocks 

Fines, 81, 82, 84, 88, 99, 100, 163 

Finishing Stroke, The, by Bugg, 28,31 n., 
63 n. 

Fires help for victims of 35, 36, 42; 
brief, 36 

nt aay meetings, 10, 75» 121, $22, 126, 


Finse "Publishers of Truth, 13, 29 n. 
Fisher, Samuel, 147 
Fisher, Abigail, 151 
Flavil, Abraham, 95 n. 
Fleet prison, 46 n., 55, 102 
Formalism, 24 
Fornication, 68 
Forster, Mary, 38 
Foster, John, 70 
Fox, Christopher, 48 
Fox, George: 
character of his message, vii—ix, 175, 
176; 
advices, epistles and letters, xi, 1, 2, 3, 
9» Ij n., 25, 555 61, 113, 115, 121, 
150, 177-825 
Farnsworth his deputy, 3, 6 
imprisonments, 6; 
in ruins of the City, 6-7; 
travels, 7, 15 N., 553 
opposition to, 8, 25, 111; 
advocating Women’s Meetings, 10, 
110, 111; 
rejection of his MSS., 11; 
on legal activities, 12, 78 n.; 
defended by Corbett, 12; 
as leader, 18, 25, 131, 144, 1473 
and Ranters, 19; 
condemnation of Nayler, 19-21; 
controversy with Perrot, 21-2, 24; 
system of church government, 25, 104, 


110, 175; 
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“study to be quiet”, 28, 75; 
and release of Brayne, 393 
on Quaker marriages, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60; 
sense of freedom from sin, 49; 
own marriage to Margaret Fell, 51-3, 
54, 60; 
personal example of, 66-8; 
man of prayer, 66, 68; 
advice to traders, 67, 71; 
concern for chlidren and poor, 67, 167; 
on family duties, 703; 
“so say, so do”’, 71; 
incident of two constables, 73; 
on carnal weapons, 80; 
on justices of the peace, 83; 
and praemunire, 86, 883. 
autocracy of, 105; 
on place of women, 107, 108; 
vision of a bull, 111; 
at meeting on oaths, 140; 
queries put to Yearly Meeting, 143; 
publishing of his books, 149, 152; 
preface to Barclay’s Works, 151; 
purchase of books by, 152; 
reproof by, 157; ; 
recommends treasurers for Particular 
Meetings, 160; 
on education and teaching, 167; 
Journal, q.v. 
Fox, Margaret, 11, 14, 73, 117 
Foxe, John: Book of Martyrs, vii, 101 
Foxonion unity, 26, 28 
France, 39, 158 
Freame, John, 160 
Freedom of apprentices, 171 
Freeholders, Quaker, 83 
Freemen and oath, 81, 82, 140 
Friends, see Quakers 
Friends’ headquarters, see Devonshire.- 
House 
Fruits of a Father’s love, by Penn, 170 
Fry, John, 129 
Fundamental laws of England, 80, 85-7, 
93, 95 N-, 104, 159 . 
Funds, collection of, 1, 2, 4, 5, 32, 33, 38, 
114, 157-63 
Furley, Benjamin, 152 
Furley, John, 103 
Gallery for ministers and elders, 122, 129, 
130, 131 
Gaming, 9, 69 
Gangraena, by Edwards, viii 
General meetings, 1, 2, 3, 4, 8 
134, 157, 162, 167, 175 
George I, 82 
German pietists, 42 
Germany, 157, 158 
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Gerrard, Sir Gilbert, 91 
Gibbon, Matthew, 80 

Gigger, John, 37 
Gloucestershire, 10, 38, 41 
Gooderidge, William, 102 
Gordons, the, 150 

Gould, Thomas, 160 

Grand Jury, 86 

Grandees, 26, 31 n. 

Great Case of Tithes, by Pearson, 101 
Greek, teaching of, 169, 170 
Gurney, John, (i) 94 n., (ii) 128 


Habeas corpus, 103 

Hale, Lord Chief Justice, 12, 88 

Hampshire, 3-4 

Hanoverian England, 70 

Harford, Charles, 41 

Hart, Joan, 30 n. 

Hathornthwaite, James, 61 

Hat-honour, 67, 80, 94 n. 

Hats, keeping on of, 9, 20, 22, 30 n., 67, 
80, 94 n. 

Hawks, Helen, 71 

Headquarters of the Society, see Devon- 
shire House 

Heresies, 82 

Heritage, Richard, 130 

Hertfordshire, 142 

High Wycombe, 85 

Historical Jesus, 137 

Hobbes: Leviathan, 97 

Hodgkin, Dr. Thomas, 59, 65 n. 

Hodskinson, Grace, 110 

Holder, Edward, 40 

Holland, 148, 157, 158 

Hollister, Dennis, 52 

Hookes, Ellis, 11, 13, 60, 76, 77, 84, 89, 
93, 152, 159, 163, 169 

Hooton, Elizabeth, 63 n., 108 

Horses: hire of, for ministers, 125-6; 
meat for, 163; 
plain saddles for, 73 

Horsham, 4, 40, 50, 171 

Hough—Barnes certificate of marriage, 51 

House of Correction; 171 

Howgill, Francis, 6, 157 

Hubberthorne, Richard, 89, 147 

Humility of Seekers, 17, 24 

Hunger Hill, see Bucks 


ILLEGAL processes, 85, 86, 89 

Imprisonment, 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, 10, 12, 20, 21, 
34, 37, 38, §7, 80, 83, 87, 88, 99, 100, 
101, 102, 108, 112, 131, 134, 142, 
143, 145 N., 149, 1§7, 161, 163, 167, 
168, 176 

Independence af women, 107 
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Independents, the, 17, 18, 48, 104, 119 n. 
Indictment, 86, 87 
Indies: 
East, 82, 158 
West, 5, 39, 158 
Individual freedom, 17, 18, 19, 21, 28 
Individual judgement and the church, 6, 
17 
Indulgence, the Declaration of, 83 
Infallibility, 26, 27 
Informers, 85, 95 n., 98, 162 
Inman, Widow, 150, 155 n. 
Inner Light of Christ, 18, 19, 23, 26, 27, 
28, 53, 57; 67, 68, 123, 124, 129, 132, 137, 
Ist : 
Insane, the care of, 35 
Inspired leadership, 21 
Institutiones Pietatis, by Taylor, 170 
Integrity, 54, 66, 68, 70, 72, 77 
Interregnum, the, 51 
Investments, 115, 163 
Ireland, 36, 117, 152, 1§7, 171 
Italy, 5, 39 


Jackson, John, 17 

Jamaica, 158 

James II, 81, 85, 89, 90, 92, 98, 105 n. 

James, William, 67 

Jeffreys, Judge, 86, 88, 95 n. 

Jemmites, 96 n. 

Jenkins, William, 169 

Jennings, Samuel, 138, 139, 145 n. 

Jerusalem, 11 

Jordans Meeting, 85; see also Bucks, 

Journal, by George Fox, viii, 7, 24, 52, 
66, 67, 151, 154 

Journeymen, 69 

Juries, serving on, 95 n., 141 

Justices of the Peace, 50, 51, 54, 83, 85, 
86, 87, 99, 100, 102 

Keith, George, 28, 136-41, 145 n., 156n., 
160 

Kelsall, John, 126, 170, 172, 174 n. 

Kendal, 172 

Kendal Fund, 157, 163, 164 n. 

Kent, 3, 38 

King’s Bench, 82, 104 

King’s evil, 35 

King’s Norton (Worcs.), 35 

Kingston, 130, 165 n. 


Lace—Selling, 116 ~ 

Lambert, Major-General, 20 
Lancashire, 6, 7, 10, 101, 135, 1§7 
Langstaff, John, 162 

Latey, Gilbert, 130 

Latin, teaching of, 168, 169-70, 174 n. 
Laud, Archbishop, vii é 
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Launceston, 20 
Law: terms, 12, 84, 176; 
points of, 12; 
ceurts of, 12, 13, 104; 
going to, 74, 78 n., 80; 
see also Fundamental Laws of England 
Lawrence, Thomas, 53, 56, 124 
Lawson, Thomas, 45 n. 
Lawyers, 12, 85, 97 
Laziness, 2, 3, 33, 36, 37 
Leadership in Quaker Societies, 3, 27, 28 
Leather Act, 135 
Legacies, 114 
Legal: defence, xi, 13.4; 
advice, 12, 103, 104; 
rights, 84-5, 89, 935 
arguments, 87; 
problems, 104; 
expenses, 159, 160, 176 
Legal powers of law officers, 86 
Legal remedies for sufferings, 11-12, 83, 
84, 85, 105, 175-6 
Leslie, Charles, 28, 29 n., 43 
L’Estrange, Sir Roger, State censor, 148, 
150 
Levellers, the, 101 
Lewis, Ellis, 127 
Liberation, see Marriage 
Liberties of Englishmen, 87, 91 
Libraries, circulating, 153, 154 
Library at Friends’ headquarters, 152, 
153, 154 
Licensing: of books, 147; 
of pedlars and chapmen, 148; 
Act, 149, 1j0 
Life and Death of Mr. Badman, by 
Bunyan, 58, 78 n. 
Lilburne, pamphlets of, 149 
Lloyd, Charles, 22, 72, 126 
Lloyd, John, 95 n. 
Lloyd, Thomas, 84, 95 n., 126, 137, 139 


- Loans, 40, 41, 109, 114, 162 


Logan, James, 168 
Logan, Patrick, 168 
London: 
church government, 4, 6, 110; 
Monthly Meetings, 7, 10, 33, 71, 123, 
163; 


official correspondents with, 8, 11, 12," 


13,136; 
account of sufferings sent to, 10, 11; 
Meeting of Ministers, 10, 25, 26, 175; 
Yearly Meeting, 10, 27, 55, 61, 1345 
Committee of Twelve, 12; 
Meeting for Sufferings, 12, 37, 39, 1433 
salaried secretary, 13, 773 ° 
Nayler as missionary in, 19-20; 
letters and advices, 24, 25, 74, 1573 
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Meeting of Twelve, 33, 35; 
prisoners, 34, 38, 88; 
. Six Weeks’ Meeting, 34, 38, 56, 71, 
110, 112, 137, 159} 
supervision of discomposed persons, 
353 
finance, 38, 157-9, 162; 
ransoms paid by, 39; 
spinning, 40; 
support of Bristol workers, 42; 
country Quakers drifting to, 43; 
query on poor Quakers, 44; 
debtors in The Mint, 72; 
informing in, 85; 
Women’s Meetings, 109, 113, 114; 117; 
Two Weeks’ Meetings, 56, 109; 
Silent Meetings, 123; 
allocation of ministers for meetings in, 
124; 
disowning of ministers, 125; 
headquarters, 130; 
separation of men and women in 
meeting house, 130, 131; 
Christian Quakers, 139; 
protest on Affirmation, 141, 142; 
registration of books in, 147; 
revision of Fox’s Journal, 151; 
schools, 168 
London Magazine and Quaker ministers, 
127-8 
Long Newton, 73, 75 
Lyndy, Richard, 69 
Lying, 68 - 


Matton (Yorks.), 60 
Marlborough, 53 
Marriage: procedure, xi, 1, 2, 49, 50, 51, 
525 54, 59; 605 
records of 2, 55, 62; 
certificate of, 4, 49, 50, 51, 60, 61, 65 n., 
. 69, 162; 
approval before Meeting, 4, 49, 55, 69, 
II, 113, 117; 
by priests, 9, 48, 54, 56, 61, 70; 
second marriages, 9, 35, 54, 575 59, 605 
disorderly, 9, 61, 112; 
breach of contract, 16 n, § 4, 5, 56, 61, 
1255 
reasons for, 48, 53; 
Anglican and Presbyterian, 48; 
civil, 495, 
Quaker doctrine of, 49, 51, 53, 54) 565 
-liberation for, 49, 51, 55, 56-7, 110, 
162; . 
declaration of intention, 49, 50, 51, 553 
witnesses of, 50, 51; 
» publication of, 50, 543 
registration of, 50, 51, 63 n.3 
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attestation before J. P., 50, 51, 54; 
Act, 49, 50, 51, 583 
legality of Quaker, 51; 
of Fox, 51-3; 
consent of parents, 54, 55, 56; 
common-law, 55; 
with non- -Quakers, 54) 57> 58, 61, 64n.; 
in parish church, 55, 97; 
“in the kindred”, 55, 57, 58-9; 
unsuitable, 116 

Martyrs, 11, 22 

Marx, Karl: ’ Das oe 40 

Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 108 

Masters: and contracts, 2; 
and apprentices, 171-2 

Matern, John, 170 

Meade, "William, 39, 85, 96 n., ae, 139, 
164 n. 

Meetings for Discipline, 101, 138, 172 

Meeting for Sufferings, xi, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
37, 39, 51, 56, 58, 60, 73, 82, 83, 84 
86, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 975 98, 99, 100; 
IOI, 102, 103, 104, 105, 112, 134, 135; 
136, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 154, 159, 
160, 163, 170. 

Meeting of the Poor, see Meeting of 
Twelve 

Meeting of Twelve, 12, 33, 34, 35, 134, 
162, 163 

Meetings: see under Men’s, Monthly, 
Morning, Quarterly, Two Weeks’ A 
Women’s, Yearly 

Meeting-houses, 4, 129, 130, 131, 133 0. 
154, 162, 163, 172 

Membership of the Quaker Society, 3 
42-4, 130-1, 134, 137, 145 N., 160, 175 

Mennonites, 141, 145 n. 

Men’s Meeting, 2, 3, 4, 5, 33, 37» 49 41, 
54, 552 69, 70, 72, 75, 81, 109, 110, 111, 

Middlesex, 55, 142 

Midwives, 116 

Militia Act, 80 

Milton, vii, viii, 40, 48, 62 n., 150 

Ministers: maintenance of, 1, 101, 114, 
157, 161; 
leadership by, 3, 93, 124, 128; 
meeting of, 8; 10, 25, 26; 
policy of, 26, 28; 
leadership undermined, 28, 132; 
travelling certificate, 69, 125; 
women as, 112, 113, 117, 118, 124; 
decline of spiritual power, 124, 128; 
appointment of, 125; 
disowning of, 125; 
admonition of, 125; 
freed by Toleration Act, 125; 
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numbers of, and visits by, 125-6, 127 
128; 
entertaining of, 125-6; 
message of, 127; 
death of, 143; 
and University education, 167; 
See also Morning Meeting. 
Ministry, the: in Silent Meetings, 121, 
122; 
in the World, 121; 
theory of, 123; 
failure of supply, 128, 132; 
defects of, 129 
Mint, the, and Quaker debtors, 72 
Minutes and minute books, 10, 13, 23, 
37, 42, 55, 56, 68, 69, 72, 74, 90, 92, 
III, 11§, 118, 124, 137, 138, 141, 142, 
143, 144, 147, 158, 161 
Mirror for Justices, §9 
Missionary work, 3, 5, 13, 108, 109, 132, 
157; 158 
Mixed Marriages, by West, 64 
Moderation, 70, 74, 75, 77 
Montgomery, 127 
Monthly Meetings, 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 24, 25, 
33> 34) 35, 37> 43, 59) 57 59 OI, 62, 
68, 69, 71, 72, 74, 81, 93, 109, 110, 111, 
II2, 123, 125, 126, 128, 130, 131, 137, 
143, 153, 154, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 
163, 171, 172, 173, 175, 176 
Morning Meeting of Ministers, 11, 12, 
58, 60, 70, 84, 90, 92, 93, 104, 113, 118, 
123, 124, 125, 128, 138, 139, 150, 151, 
152, 153, 154, 163 
Moone, Francis, 40 
Moore, Thomas, 83 
Morocco, 39 
Mucklow, William, 26, 27 
Muggletonians, 17 
Murder, 68, 69 


NATIONAL executive committee, 93, 97, 
125, 175 

National stock, see Stock 

Navy and Quakers, 80, 94 n. 

Nayler, James, 6, 19-22, 24, 147, 149 

Newbury, 38, 73, 81 

Newcastle, 152 

New England, ror, 158; see also Boston 

Nonconformists, 97; 98, 100, Tor, 104, 

. 105 

Nokadonfotiniiy: 87 

North of England, 3, 5, 21, 28, 50, 131, 
153, 157, 158 

Northallerton, 91 

Northamptonshire, 82 

Norway, 5 
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Norwich, 6, 34, 36, 81, 88, 100, ror, 113, 
115, 128, 153, 154, 171 

Nottingham, 51, 63 n., 95 n. 

Oare, 7. 

Oath of Allegiance, 101 

Oaths, refusal to take, 67, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
87, 88, 94 N., 135, 140, 141, 148 

Oblivion, Act of, 92 

Occupations of London Quakers, 77 n. 

Okehampton, 20 

Orphanage, Quaker, 41 

Orphans, see Children 

Overseers, 2, 3, 33; 128, 133 n., 145 n. 

Ovid: De Arte Amand, 169 

Oxfordshire, xi, 81, 83, 115, 159 


PactFism of Quakers, 80 

Padley, Susanna, 128 

Palatine, 5 

Pamphlets, see Printing 

Papists, 8, 89, 95 n., 99. 

Paradise Lost, by Milton, 150 

Parents: responsibility of, 70, 166, 172; 
consent to marriage, 54, 55 


‘Parish: poor rate, 32, 107; 


poor relief, 3.4; 
overseers, 34, 353 
church and marriage, 55 
dues demanded from Quakers, 103 
Paris, 26 
Parliamentary contacts, 11, 13, 20, 21, 
60-1, 89, 90, 93, 98, 100, 102, 105 n., 
142 
Particular Meetings, 4, 5, 6, 7, 33, 93> 
115, 131, 134, 144, 153, 160, 161, 176 
Pearson, Anthony, 3, 5, 7, 15 ., 101, 
158, 162, 165 n. 
Penington, Isaac, 6, 12, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 
28, 30 N., 31 n., 56, 59, 64 n., 81, 84 
Penketh, 172 
Penn, William: 
joins Quakers, 6; 
on Perrot, 29 n.; 
donation by, 37; 
supporting Fox’s marriage, 52; 
on marriage of cousins, 59; 
preface to Journal, 66; 
testimony at his death, 75-6; 
on swearing, 81; 
on fundamental laws of England, 85, 
87, 1045 
his deputy in Pennsylvania, 84; 
parliamentary activity, 89, 90; 
friend of James II, 90; 
election address, 91, 96 n.; 
and Pennsylvania, 91; 
and Meeting for Sufferings, 92, 98; 
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and Church of England, 97; 
discharged as recusant, 99, 100; 
loan from Women’s Meeting, 114} 
on enquiry into divine revelations, 
124; 
F.R.S., 132-n.; 
and George Keith, 138, 139; 
Collected Works, 142; 
leader of dissatisfied Quakers, 146 n.; 
preface to Barclay’s Works, 151; 
see also: Address to Protestants, and 
Fruits of a Father’s Love 
Pensioners, 32, 34 
Pennsylvania, 15 n., 36, 84, 91, 136, 138, 
168 
Perrot, John, 6, 21-2, 24, 25, 150 
Persecution, 6, 12, 83, 89, 91, 93, 98, 104, 
108, 109, 122, 123, 143, 172, 175 
Personal religious experience, 18, 68, 
166, 172 
Personality, transformation of, 121 


* Philadelphia, 15 n., 137, 138, 168 


Pitt, Andrew, 77, 141 

Plague, 131 

Plantations, the, 113, 117 

Playhouses, 68 : 

Plumstead, Clement, 138 

Plymouth, 89 

Pollexfen, Henry, 88 

Poor: fund for, 32, 33, 34, 45 n., 101; 
relief of, xi, T, 2, 4, 5, 9) 17, 32-44, 
45 1., 109, 110, 111, 112,115, 117, 119, 
128, 160, 161, 162, 163 
strangers helped, 35, 36 

Portugal, 39 

Pope, the, 6, 30, ro1 

Popery, 82, 91 

Popish Bill, 89 

Popish Plot, 92 

sion 32, 33, 35> 38) 41, 44, 137) 143, 
167 

Prache, Hilarius, 170 

Praemunire, 12, 86, 87, 88, 96 n. 

Prayer, 66, 172 

Prayer, Book of Common, 48, 62 n., 121 

Preaching meetings, 122, 124, 131 

Preparative Meetings, 111 

Presbyterians, 17,.18, 20, 29 n., 48, 119 
N., 132, 134 

Preston Patrick chapel, 18 

Priests: see Tithe and Marriage 

Printers, Quaker, 148-50, 153 

Printing and Printing Presses, Act for 
regulating, 147 

Printing and publishing by Quakers, 
147-55 

Printing: sizes of, 156 n.; 
unlicensed, 147-8 
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Prison: industries, 37-8, 46 n.; 
relief, 38, 163; 
marriages, 57, 64 n.; 
see also Imprisonment. 

Private houses used for Meetings, 129, 
130, 131 

Procedure, Quaker, 23, 24, 134 

Propaganda, organisation of, 1, 13, 89, 
975 151 

Proposals for Raising a College of Indus- 
try, by Bellers, 40 / 

Proposals for the Employment of the Poor, 
by Bellars, 151 

Prosecutions of Quakers, 98, 99, 100, 
104, 148, 149, 150 

Protestant refugees, 42 

Public Friends, 55, 122, 124, 128, 130, 
131, 132, 175 

Public (or Common) Meetings, 121, 122, 
124, 130, 131 

Public office, taking of, 81,141 

Public stock, see Stock 

Publishers of Truth, 14, 25, 26, 38, 76, 
83, 108 

Pueriles Confabulatiunculae, 169 

Punishment of Quakers, 21 

Pure Encouragement from the Spirit of the 
Lord, by Bayley, 150 

Puritans, the, vii, 17 

Puritan plainness, 72 

Purity, 9, 66, 68 


Quaker ACT, 88, 89 
Quaker Meetings: unlawful, 88; 
lawful, 92; 
co-ordination of, 93; 
evolution of, 129; 
maps and details of, 126, 131; 
decline in spiritual power, 131 
Quaker Societies: leadership in, 3; 
threatened with extinction, 6, 83; 
executive committee of, 10, 13; 
formative period of, 14; 
inclusion of Seekers and Ranters, 19; 
and problem of authority, 21; 
Fox as builder of, 22; 
development of, 32, 42, 43, 104, 1533 
versus Church of England, 98, 104; 
as national body, 104-5; 
strength of, 130-1; 
weaknesses of, 137, 144; 
welfare of, 143; 
and influence of Yearly Meeting, 144 
Quare, Daniel, 82 
Quarter Sessions, 84, 85, 92, 130 
Quarterly Meetings, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 13, 25, 
33> 39, 37s 43» 55> 57) OT, 68, 71, 72, 75, 
83, 90, 91, 93, 98, TIT, 113, 115, 118, 
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125, 126, 131, 134, 136, 138, 141, 142, 
143, 144, 152, 154, 158, 159, 160, 162, 
167, 168, 169, 171, 175 

Queries, xi, 44, 140, 143, 176 

Quietism, 123 

Quietness, 28, 75, 172 


Racxstraw, Martha, 47 n. 
Railton, Tace Sowle, 118, 149, 156 n. 
Ransom of captives, 38, 39, 46 n., 159 
Ranters, the, 9, 17, 18-19, 21, 29 n. 
Reading, 7, 28, 37, 38, 88, 172 
Recommendation, letter of, 8 
Records: births, marriages and burials, 2, 
10, 62; ; 
local, 7, 10; 
of sufferings, 11, 12 
Recusancy, 99 
Redford, Elizabeth, 92 
Reformation in England, by Milton, viii 
Register books, Quaker, § 4, 55, 62, 63 n., 
65.n. 
Registrar: of sufferings, 2; 
of births, 111 ; 
Registration of Quaker Meetings, 130, 
133 n. oe 
Rélief in kind, 34, 45 n., 115, 116 
Religion: as service to God, 121; 
and life coextensive, 66; 
the Quakers’, 8 
Religious education, 172 
Religious meetings, kinds of, 121 
Removal, certificate of, 43, 44, 69 
Rents, house, 161, 163 
Repayment: of redemption money, 39, 
403 
of loans, 40, 114 
Representatives (deputies) to Yearly 
Meeting, 134, 135, 138, 140, 141, 142, 
143, 160, 175 
Responsibility: of each Quaker for wel- 
fare of group, 8; 
for maintenance of poor Friends, 42, 
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Restoration, the, 51, 54, 80, 93, 131, 150 

Retired Meetings, see Silent Meetings 

Revolution, the, 93, 104, 144 

Richardson, Richard, 39, 48, 168 

Rigge, Ambrose, 147 

Rights peculiar to-the Commons of 
England, 91° 

Roberts, Gerrard, 10, 158 

Robinson, Sir John, 148 

Robinson, William, 22 

Rochester, Lord, 102 

Rome, 11, 21, 22 

Royal Society, 132-3 n. 
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Rudyard, Thomas, 13, 60, 84, 86, 95 n., - 


_ 96 0., 159, 174 Nn. 
Rye House plot, 92, 96 n. 


SALTHOUSE, Thomas, 38 
Saunders, Sir Edmund, 86 
Scalehouse, 158 
Scarborough, 6, 118 
Schism in Quaker Societies, 6 
Schoolmasters, Quaker, 167-70 
Schools, Quaker, 41, 136, 167-9 
Scotland, 19, I17, 136, 157 
Scriptures, see Bible 
Seamen’s Act, 82 
Second Day’s Meeting, see Morning 
Meeting 
Sects, vii, 17 
Seekers, the, viii, 1, 7, 17-18, 19, 24, 25, 
26, 32 
Select Meetings, 128 
Self-help, 40, 116 
Sense of the meeting, 4, 23, 24, 139, 140 
Separation of men and women in Meet- 
ing, 130, 131 
Separatists, rr, 14, 28, 132, 137, 139 
Sequestration of estates, 99, 102, 103 
Servants: and contracts, 2; 
and membership, 44; 
in family circle, 70; 
instruction of Indian, 70; 
supervision of, 112, 116, 171; 
outfit, 120 n.; 
suffering for Truth, 171 
Settlement: Rules of, 32; 
Law of, 35; 
questions of, 43, 44 
Sewel’s History, 154 
Shackleton, Roger, 82 
Shacklewell School, 168, 173 n. 
Shakerley, Sir Geoffrey, 148 
Shepherd, Sir Fleetwood, 99 
Sheriffs, election as, 82 
Shewen, William, 115 
Ship-masters: Quaker, 80; 
offenders made over to, 100 
Shop-keeping, 36, 71 
Sick, care of, 4, 5, 35, 109 
Sidcot School, 169 
Sidney, Algernon, 91 
Silence: periods of, 23; 
for women in meetings, 110; 
devotional, 122, 127, 131; 
virtues of, 131 
Silent meetings, 3, 15 n., 121, 122, 123, 
124, 130, 172 
Simmonds, Martha, 19, 20 
Simmons, Samuel, 150, 155 n. 
Simplicity, 7o 
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Sin: realiry of, 67; 
detailed, 68 

Sincerity, 66, 68, 77 

Six Weeks’ Meeting, 33, 34, 37, 38, 39, 
$6, Go, G1, 68, 71, 81, 83, 84, 104, 110, 
112, 113, 123, 137, 159, 162, 163, 168 

Skipton, 2, 4, 5, 134, 157, 162 

Slavery, see Captives 

Smith, George, 60 

Smith, John, 36 

Smith, Richard, 73 

Smith, William, 150 

Smuggling, 78 n. 

Snake in the Grass, by Leslie, 29 n., 43 

Snead, Richard, 149 

Social service, Quaker, 33, 119 

Societies: see Quaker Societies 

Society of Friends, 145 n. 

Some Seasonable and Serious Queries upon 
the late Act against Conventicles, 148 
Somerset, 38, 102, 103, 167, 169 

Southampton, 36 

Southern counties, 7, 28, 131, 158 

Southgate, 114 

Southwark, 58, 72, 149 

Sowle, Andrew, 147, 149, 150, 152, 153, 
155 n., 156Nn., 171 

Sowle, Tace, see Railton 

S.P.C.K., 140, 145 n., 146 n., 160 

S.P.G., 28 

Spain, 39 

Speculative theology, 127 

Speeches of Some of the late King’s Justices, 
150 

Spinning, 40, 41, 112 

Spirit, guidance by the, 22, 24, 27, 49, 137 

Spirit of the Hat, the, by Mucklow, 26, 
30 n., 31 n. 

Staines, 44 

Stanbury, Nathaniel, 40 

Stationers’ Company and registering of 
books, 147, 148 

Steele, Lawrence, 168 

Stephenson, Marmaduke, 22 

Steward, Elizabeth, 81 

Stock: national, xi, 38, 93, 134, 135, 141, 
157, 158, 159, 164 .; 
public, xi, 112, 114, 126, 153, 157-63; 
apprentices’, 171 

Story, John, 11, 25, 27, 28, 30 n., 95, 67, 
113, 132 

Stranger, Hannah, 20 

Stubbs, John, 152, 156 n. 

Sufferings, 2, 6, 10, 11, 14, 83, 89, 90, 93, 
98, 100, Iol, 104, 115, 134, 135, 144, 
158, 168, 175 

Sufferings, by Besse, 14, 96, 98 
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Sufferings upon the Statute against Con- 
venticles, 153 
Sunday labour, 75 
Suffolk, .61 
Sunderland, 42, 72 
Sunderland, Lord, 81, 95 n. 
Supervision: of members, 68, 69; 
of ministers, 124; 
of printing of books, 150 
Surrey, 3 
Sussex, 3 
Sutton Benger, 129 
Swale, Philip, 56, 63 n. 
Swanner, Mark, 152 
Swannington (Leic.), 55 
Swarthmore, 14 n., 54, 56, 60, 73, 115, 
117, 118, 157 
Swearing, 80, 94 n.; see also Oaths 


TALE-BEARING, 9, 74 

Taste, Quaker, 42, 73 

Taylor, Charles, 16 n. 

Taylor, Christopher, 170, 174 n. 

Taylor, George, 157 

Teachers, training of, 173 n.; 
see also Schoolmasters 

Teaching method and syllabus, 168, 169 

Teaching permitted to Quakers without 
taking oath, 82 

Tenderness, 66, 68 

Terence, 169 

Test Act, 81, 82, 92 

Test, taking the, 99, 105 n. 

Testimonies, 49, 67, 70, 75, 80, 81, 98, 
IOI, 102, 115, 137, 141 

Text-books for Quaker schools, 169-70, 
173 n. 

“The”, and “thou”, use of, 67, .152 

Theft, 68 

Thirty-nine Articles, 17, 29 n. 

Thompson, Gilbert, 173 n. 

Threshing meetings, 131 

Tickell, Hugh, 165 n. 

Tithes, payment of, 32, 86, 95 n., 96 n., 
97, IOI, 102, 103, 105 N., 115, 117, 134 

Toakfield, Daniel, 44 

Tobacco, use of, 67 

Toleration, 90, 93, 97, 98, 100, 104 

Toleration Act, 87, 89, 92, 101, 125, 129, 
130. 

Toppin, John, 168 

Tory and Whig, 92 

Trading, 67, 68, 70, 71, 107 

Trade to the East Indies Act, 82 

Transportation, 100 

Treasurers of Quaker funds, 2, 3, 158, 
159, 160, 161, 162 

Tregeno, Henry, 38 
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Truro, 38 
Trust money, 162 
Trustees, 35, 60, 159 


Truth (in special Quaker meaning), 2, 4, 


6, 8, 14, 25, 28, 41, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
74, 70, 80, 84, 109, 110, 112, 114, 117, 
L228 295, 124,0326,.32750135 5.1.43, 159; 
I5t, 158, 163, 171 


‘Truth-speaking, 67 


Turkey, 5, 38, 46 n., 158 

Turner, Jane, 43 

Twistering-mill, 40, 47 n. 

Two Weeks’ Meeting, 43, 56, 84, 109 
Twyn, John, 150 


Unirormirty, Act of, 167-8 

Unity, 12, 23, 25, 27, 555 67, 79, 73, 74, 
109, 122, 143 

University education for ministers, 167 


Vacrancy Act, 83 
van Heemskerck, 129, 133 n. 
van Helmont, 114, 145 n. 
Vassey, Jane, Go 
Vaughan, Roland, 99, 159 
Vaughton, John, 6o 
Fehiculum Det, 123, 151, 156 n. 
Venice, 157, 158 
Verwick, John, 37 
Vickris, Richard, 88 
Vigilance, 72 
Virginia, 38, 39, 113 
Visitors and visitation, 9, 68, 70, 117 
Voltaire, 79 n., 141: 
Voting: not used in Quaker meetings, 4, 
23, 24, 30 0.5; 
in Parliamentary elections, 90, 91, 140 


WAKEFIELD, Vicar of, 103 

Wales, 7, 135 

Waltham Abbey, school, 168 

Walton, Brian, 152 

Ward, Elizabeth, 148 

Warwickshire, 10, 34, 35, 38, 43, 115, 
126, 130, 131, 158, 161 

Way to Health, the, 149 

Wayte, Thomas, 153 

Wealth of Quakers, 72 

Weaving, 4o-2 

Weekly executive committee, see Meet- 
ing for Sufferings 

West, Moses, 56, 64 n. 

Westminster Confession, 17 

Westminster Directory, see Directory of 
Public Worship 

Westminster, Statute of, 87 

Westmorland, 1, 7, 10, 135, 141, 157, 172 

Weston, Martha, 81, 101 
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Whitby, 118 

Whitehead, Anne Downer, 109, 113, 114, 
118, 120 n. 

Whitehead, George, 56, 75, 83, 89, 122, 
131, 138, 140, 141, 146 n., 147, 156 n. 

Whiting, Benjamin, 73 

Whiting, John, 154, 155 n., 156n. 

Widows, xi, 6, 9, 32, 34, 35, 107, 108, 
109, III, 112, 163 

Wigs, wearing of, 72-3 . 

Wilkinson, Bryan, 4, 40 

Wilkinson, John, 11, 25, 27, 28, 30 n., 
55> 113, 132 

Willan, ‘Thomas, 157 

William III, 141 

Wills, 97, 103 

Wilson, Robert, 149, 152 

Wilson, Thomas, 56 

Windsor, 7, 74 

Winstanley, pamphlets of, 149 

Women: relations with men, 9; 
earning a livelihood, 107, 116; 
place in Church affairs, 107, 108, 110, 

III; 
orthodox view of, 108; 
status with men, 108, 110, 118; 
as missionaries, 108, 109; 
administ ering funds, 109, 112-5; 
separate committees and meetings of, 
109, 110, 112; 
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as trustees, 109, 114; 
special duties of, 110, 111; 
jealousy against, 110; 
as registrar of births, 111; 
as leaders in London, 112-13; 
as ministers, 112, 113, 117, 118, 124 
Women’s Meetings, xi, 5, 10, 33, 41, 54, 
55, 56, 60, 69, 107-19, 128, 137, 166, 
171, 172 
Worcestershire, 68, 74, 86, 159 
Workhouse, Quaker, 40-2, 112 
World, the, (in Quaker usage), 3, 4, 10, 
57, 61, 70, 121, 127, 137, 166 
Worship, vii, 123 
Worship, meeting for, 2, 26, 112, 117, 
129, 130, 131, 136, 137 
Wyatt, Mary, 128 
Wyeth, Joseph, 43, 142 


YARMOUTH, 147° 

Yearly Meetings, 3, 5, 10, 13, 14, 27, 28, 
36, 38, 39, 42) 435 44, 55, 56, 98, 59, OF, 
68, 71, 72, 73, 74) 75> 83, 84, 93, 98, 
IOI, 103, 112, 113, 118, 119, 123, 124, 
125, 127, 128, 129, 131, 134-44, 1§0, 
157, 158, 159, 160, 163, 166, 168, 169, 
175, 176 

Yorkshire, 1, 82, 118, 127, 134, 153, 159 

Young people and youth, concern for, 
26, 68, 123, 127, 166-73 
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